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...n0 pawns 


Nobody knows, for certain, just how many electronics 
engineers there are. The best estimates begin with the IRE 
membership listing, and take it from there. 


Of course, there are more electronics engineers than there 

are IRE members, just as there are more pawns than knights. 
IRE is strict about enforcing professional standards. 

Not just anybody can be admitted, because not every one 
can read Proceedings. But effective engineers promptly 
graduate into the IRE. 


70,639 IRE members make up the bulk of Proceedings’ 75,725 
readership, at the last audited head-count. Add to this 

16,235 potential engineers, all students in 4-year degree colleges, 
for a grand total of 91,960. (No other publication can match this, 
but we warn you that these figures even now are outdated! ) 
When most electronics publications can be had free for the asking, 
these influential engineers pay for Proceedings— 

close to a million dollars a year. 


They pay because Proceedings is what it is—the most highly 
technical electronics journal published anywhere. Researched, 
written and edited by engineers for engineers, in electronics 
research, design, production, development, and management. 
A monthly, so vital its first reading “‘life” is a month. Then, 
after being read, it is filed for future reference, months or even 
se years after other publications have been outdated. 
Mindful of the favorable editorial climate of Proceedings, 

eOsdicy conscious of its unchallenged editorial leadership, the great 
JOB APPLICATION electronics firms of the world advertise in its pages. Be sure you 
ORaTIN” place your message here, too; you will benefit by association. 


It’s your move, now! 


Proceedings of the IRE 
pelo har Ye the fullune A a Lex LOMA 


Adv. Dept., 72 W. 45th St., New York 36 »- MU 2-6606 


® 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO SEES WHAT HE WANTS 


Notice the expression on the young man’s face. For a 
few minutes he’s a hero—until the next buying prob- 
lem comes along. This goes on all day. But he can repeat 
the hero-routine whenever he wants—because Thomas 
Publishing gives buyers the product information they 
need, right when they need it. 


To provide buyers with product news and information, 


Thomas produces a monthly tabloid called Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN does more than announce, it 
describes products in detail and uses cutaways and 
how-it-works drawings to make the story clear. 


Then, to cover 75,000 different product classifications 
and tell who makes the products, Thomas produces a 
huge, four-volume directory, Thomas Register, TR is 
the most complete industrial directory in the world. 
Which explains why industrial buyers refer to TR 
70,000 times a day. 


Make sure buyers know about your products, too. 
Advertise in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, 
roduct information headquarters for men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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How tough is YOUR equipment? 


When you rip countless tons of rock and nonmetallic 
minerals from the earth, equipment takes a beating. 


Constant all-weather exposure, abrasion, impact, fa- 
tigue and many other forms of grueling punishment 
accelerate wear and tear. Replacements are more fre- 
quent . . . more equipment dollars are spent . . . in the 
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PIT AND QUARRY REPORTS TO THE 
INDUSTRY...SELLS TO THE INDUSTRY 


% Reaches the expanding multi-billion dollar Cement, Crushed a 
Stone, Sand and Gravel, Gypsum, Lime and other pit and it °»4 p [ 
quarry industries. Cee guarry ' 
% Puts your sales message where it counts . . . in the hands 
of the people who buy! 
% 68.8%(13,457 copies) of total producer circulation are 
directed by name and/or title to administrative and produc- 
tion officials. These are the men who determine or influence 
the “yes” or “‘no’’ in buying. 


multi-billion dollar nonmetallic mineral industries. ° 


Here is a truly active buying market for manufacturers 
of heavy materials handling, processing and auxiliary 


om we, 


equipment. And for manufacturers of maintenance and 
service supplies equipment! Pit and Quarry is the best 
way to reach your buyer in the industry that extracts 


and moves 2% times the combined annual tonnage of coal 


and metal mines. 


BPA 


= Pit and quarry publications, inc —_ Atom Represent 
431 S. Dearborn Street « Chicago 5, Illinois cialized Market 


Consultant. 
PIT AND QUARRY * PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE * CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK * EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ We do not like to run articles that are ten pages long in IM. That's two 
or three times longer than most of our articles, and it seems like an awful 
lot of space to devote to a single subject when there are so many other im- 
portant subjects that we can and must discuss. However, Jay Bullen’s article 
on international industrial marketing (page 80) is ten pages long, and 
we're happy about it. 

Jay, who is our eastern editor, has a habit of digging so deeply into a 
subject that we sometimes have to hold up our hand and say “stop!” This 
time we didn’t, because we thought the subject was worth all the digging 
Jay could do. His article brings us up to date on the fast-moving develop- 
ments in international industrial marketing. He spots and explains the most 
recent trends and discusses the various overseas marketing methods and 
techniques. 

If you have any interest in international marketing (and if you don’t, 
you should), you can’t afford to pass up this article. 


@ When your prices are 10 to 50% higher than competitors’ how do you 
get prospects in a highly price-conscious industry to listen to your sales- 
men? That was the problem faced by United Carbon Products Co. And 
the article by ad manager Bill Harkey (p. 90) tells how an unusual space 
advertising campaign, strongly supported by other promotions, solved the 
problem. 

This story contains good ideas for those who are having a tough time 
selling quality against cut-price competition. 


@ Cartoonists and gag writers seem to feel that expense account padding 
by salesmen is just about the funniest thing that can happen. Sales man- 
agers, on the other hand, don’t think it’s funny at all. Four of them discuss 
the problem in our “Sales Executives Forum” feature, beginning on page 
93. They spell out pretty well the conditions that lead to expense account 
padding and then make suggestions for ending it. Several more will give 
their views on the same subject next month. 


@ A good many industrial companies are investigating the possibility of 
maintaining strict surveillance of their salesmen’s activities through elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. A number of them already have adopted 
this method of evaluating and controlling what their salesmen do. But 
Frederick Pederson, the sales manager who wrote the article beginning on 
page 98, says electronic sales supervision is all wrong. In his article he tells 
why he feels this way—and how the salesman can “beat the machine.” His 
is a provocative dissenting view on one of the strong current trends in indus- 
trial sales management. 


@ You industrial ad managers, do you know what kind of records you 
should keep in order to stay on top of your work at all times? The article 


beginning on page 108 will tell you. 
ser are 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 





RESTORES 
FREE. 


BREATHING 


to the Big Plant 
MAINTENANCE MARKET 


High vitamin ‘SEE’ content 
of IM & PO triggers quick 
response to ads... un- 
blocking all cranial cavities. 
Breathing becomes free, 
deep and natural. 





Over 72,000 Buyers in 
‘over 45,000 plants respond 


P repeatedly to this built-in | 
E vitamin “SEE” factor of” 





Maintenance 
and plant 


Operation 


Try an ad today... 
it’s Medially proven! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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Are advertising inserts getting out of hand? 


Our “Problems in Industrial Marketing” panel discusses wheth- 
er or not inserts are becoming a problem in business publica- 
tions and, if so, what should be done about it. 


What you should know about international marketing 


This special IM report tells how U.S. industrial companies, 
agencies and media are penetrating the vast and growing over- 
seas market. H. Jay Bullen 


President-to-president ads beat buyers’ price resistance ... 


Advertising, plus strong supporting promotion help United 
Carbon Products solve one of the toughest industrial marketing 
problems—selling a quality product against cut-price compe- 
tition. William G. Harkey 





| What to do about expense account padding 
“Salesman X’s expense accounts keep creeping higher and 
higher, and you suspect padding. What do you do?” IM asked 
this question of members of our “Sales Executives Forum” 
panel. Here are their answers. 





| What’s better—advertising impact or total coverage? ..... 


Six top industrial admen answer that question for the small 
budget advertiser. Richard C. Shaw 


You can’t manage salesmen electronically 


An industrial sales manager speaks out against the current 

trend toward controlling sales activities—on the individual 

salesman level—by electronic data processing equipment. 
Frederick W. Pederson 








The case for regional trade shows 


The Material Handling Institute has switched from conduct- 
ing large national trade shows to putting on a series of regional 
expositions. In this article, the institute president tells why the 
change was made and how it has benefited exhibitors. 
Robert F. Moody 


WHAT DO 
3) NEW YORK 
DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND. 


“for Tired 
Distribution’ 


41 business papers win IM awards 


Here are the winners in Industrial Marketing's 23rd annual 
editorial achievement competition for business publications. 


A guide to industrial advertising management—part 2 .... 


This second part of our four-part “Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series on industrial management concentrates on budget- 
ing, purchasing and record-keeping. George Black 


How to capitalize on technical knowledge . 


The increasing complexity of industrial processes and_ the 
growing number of materials available have made industry 
hungry for technical information. The company that can satisfy 
that hunger can enhance itself spectacularly in the eyes of its 
customers and prospects—as Taylor Fibre proves in this case 

history. Daniel M. Davis Probably the 











Journal of Neuropsychiatry. 
But then again, what do five 
New York doctors know 
about the Anatomy of the IN- © 
DUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR. 
When you advertise in 


How to get high-quality, low-cost technical literature 


Neville Chemical Co.'s do-it-yourself printing program turns 
out handsome technical sales literature at a fraction of the 
cost of outside production. The project wins this month's 
sales promotion “Idea” award. Here’s the story. 


Industrial 
Distributor 
News 


‘Bulldog’ sales manager gets results 





Ozalid runs an extremely unusual and successful sales contest, 
mainly because it has a sales manager who's willing to put up 
with a lot of nonsense in the name of sales. 


. .» YOU become the doctor 
...and you don’t have to 
worry about losing patience 
»».+ One good ad gets 
“és ” H 
Do your ads aim too high or too low? reflex” action. 
The Copy Chasers feel that too many industrial ads use need- 
lessly complex language or else are too childishly simple. They 
give examples of both kinds, plus some that are right on target. You don't have to be an 
ophthalmologist to open the 


eyes of Industrial Distribu- 





DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business 
papers 

AIA news 

Copy chasers 

Editorially speaking 

Encyclopedia of Marketing 

IM reprints available 

Industrial sales executives forum 

Industrial shows 

International marketing report 

Late news at press time 

Letters to the editor 


Marketing aids 

Marketing milestones 

Meeting dates 

New books for marketing men 

News of industrial marketing 
Advertiser changes 
Agency changes 
Media changes 

Problems in industrial marketing 

Sales promotion ideas 

Sid Bernstein says 

Top management forum 

Washington report 

Which ad attracted more readers 


tors reached by our circula- 
tion of 25,000 . . . one ad 
in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TOR NEWS will do it for you. 
For complete relief, take 
one every issue. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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Capitalizing on sales opportunities in key 
manufacturing markets* becomes a realistic goal 
when the full spectrum of the engineering 
function is a known quantity. 


SNe YMA SOF 


That’s why the man from TME helps sales 
managers and others recognize the importance 
of channeling their sales efforts directly 

to the manufacturing engineer—the man who 
specifies the manufacturing equipment needed 
to produce industrial and consumer goods 

of every description. 


The man from TME will be glad to reach into his 
file of facts for you and come up with the 
evidence that supports this basic guide to sales: 
In manufacturing, the vital buying influence 


is the engineering function. 
*TME’S 41,487 (ABC, June 1961) circulation is 
concentrated primarily in S.1.C.s 33 through 39. 


«tool,.manufacturing 
engineer « 2 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIFTY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Avenue + Detroit 38, Michigan 


Editorial Quality Evaluator—Gives unbiased 
rating of all metalworking trade magazines! 

This valuable new media tool uses a fair and 
accurate scoring system to let you rate and judge 
the editorial merit of any magazine reaching your 
prospects and customers. Call the man from TME, 
or write for as many copies as you need. 

No cost or obligation. 











“Strip Mines Dig 5 Panama 





CATERPILLAR 630 WHEELED TRACTOR (foreground) with matched Athey trailer hauling 62-ton loads of coal from Illinois strip mine is but one 
of many units Caterpillar sells to industry. Wheel excavator in background is typical innovation adopted by progressive coal industry. 
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Canals Each Year” 


Ml 


“In coal mining, the realities of cost-per-ton production 
economics are creating expanding markets for more 
efficient material handling equipment of all types,” re- 
ports W. K. Cox, Vice President, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
and administrator of domestic sales and sales develop- 


ment. 


“Overall, strip mining represents 30% of coal’s total output—129 million tons last 
year. But this output, from pits up to 200 feet deep, meant removing another 1.5 
billion cubic yards of dirt and rock . . . five times the amount excavated in build- 
ing the Panama Canal. For makers of stripping machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, coal’s tremendous materials-handling job—one of the toughest in industry— 
means continually increasing sales potentials. 


“And coal is looking to a growth future; experts expect a 56% boost in bitumi- 
nous output by 1970, with stripping to jump to about 195 million tons that year. 
The vast tonnages handled and the industry’s drive for higher efficiency makes 
coal mine management uniquely receptive to new or better machinery and equip- 


ment ideas, we have found.” 


COAL BUYS BIG... For Machinery, Equipment and Supplies That Do the Job 


Coal mining buys BIG to get efficient performance. 
Just five years ago, a $2% million, 60-yard shovel— 
the world’s largest—was put into operation for 
strip mining. Today, a 115-yard unit is being built 
and already there’re plans for a 150-yard machine. 


This drive for higher productivity makes for BIG 
sales opportunities for all products coal uses. Ma- 
chinery often becomes obsolete long before it is 
worn out. It all adds up to make mining a re- 
sponsive market for hundreds of products needed 
for electric power control and distribution, drill- 
ing and blasting, earthmoving, belt and truck 
haulage, lubrication and maintenance, drainage 
and ventilation, coal preparation and power distri- 
bution. 


Highly Concentrated Market. Coal mining is geo- 
graphically centered in eight states, with only 8% 
of the companies responsible for 90% of the in- 
dustry’s equipment expenditures. You can readily 


identify the producing units and top companies, 
easily pinpoint major buying influences. Detailed 
market data, available through COAL AGE, will 
help simplify your planning. 


Establish Direct Contact. To help you reach—and 
sell—this market, COAL AGE provides top cover- 
age of mine operating management; 88.6% of its 
all-paid circulation goes into the eight-state area 
where coal mining is centered. Your COAL AGE 
representative can show you why, in terms of 
management acceptance and intensity of reader- 
ship, COAL AGE is the one-publication buy en- 
dorsed 6-to-1 by major manufacturers. Ask him 
for media facts, or for market data, industry buy- 
ing practice studies, key marketing approaches, 
mine listings or other helpful sales aids that may 
be useful in your planning. Contact him direct, or 
write to Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill 
Mining Publications, at the address below. 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry :@: ogo y.V a 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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---and now there are I Md . 


Their research proved it! 


Two more major companies, General Electric Central 
Air-Conditioning and Scandinavian Airlines System, re- 
cently surveyed their own customers and prospects to 
find out which magazines these important people read. 





The results of both studies confirm previous findings 
by twelve other companies: Newsweek reaches the right 
people more efficiently than any other newsweekly. 


Your local Newsweek representative can give you 
full details of these studies conducted in cooperation with 
Newsweek. Or you can get in touch with Charles E. Kane, 
Advertising Director, Newsweek, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


* Producers of industrial equipment, office supplies, steel, 

rubber, industrial lubricants, trucks, chemicals, rockets 
and missiles, air-conditioning equipment...a construction 
material association, a national moving van line and an 
international airline. 


by industry’s own measurements...the most efficient newsweekly 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Author adds a sequel to 
‘brand preference’ article 


= Here’s a sequal to my article, 
“How advertising influences brand 
preference of machine tool buyers,” 
in your October issue [p. 116]. 

Machinery magazine completed its 
third brand preference study in Sep- 
tember, too late to include the results 
in the October article. Naturally, we 
were eager to see if their findings 
would confirm our previous hypothe- 
sis. 

Between the first study and _ this 
third one, each of the 15 machine 
tool builders had two opportunities 
(1957-58 and 1959-60) to increase 
or decrease his rate of advertising and 
his percentage of brand _ perference. 
This gives us 30 cases—a better sam- 
ple than the original 15. 

In 12 cases, builders increased 
their percentage of brand preference, 
and nine of them had increased their 
rate of advertising in proportion to 
the industry rate. In 18 cases, build- 
ers’ brand preference dropped, and 
12 of them had cut their rate of ad- 
vertising. 

This supports our original hypothe- 
sis: nine times out of ten, there will 
be a very high correlation between a 
machine tool builder’s rate of adver- 
tising and his percentage of brand 
preference. 

If a builder is a one-out-of-ten ex- 
ception, he should examine his prod- 
uct, his price, his competitors’ ad- 
vertising rate and his sales organiza- 
tion. 

GEORGE W. DEWEY 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising, 
Yellow Springs, O. 


‘Can’t accept conclusions’ 


s In regard to George Dewey’s study 
of “How advertising influences “brand 
preference’ of machine tool buyers,” 
[IM, Oct., p. 116], I must say that I 
cannot accept the conclusions, if they 
are based on the advertising pages 
in a single publication as he indicates. 


To quote Mr. Dewey out of the con- 
text of his own conclusions “. . . other 


factors influence brand preference.” | 


One of these factors which Mr. 


Dewey neglected to mention is ad- | 


vertising in additional publications. 


Perhaps the pages in other publi- | 
| To help answer such questions we make 


cations were also included in the 
study and I failed to note this. If so, 
my apologies to Mr. Dewey. I should 


add that his hypothesis (share of mind | 


—share of market) is most interesting. 
R. S. ARGYLE 
Manager, Advertising & Sales 
Promotion, Dow-Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 
[Mr. Dewey's conclusions were based 
not on advertising in a single publi- 
cation, but on the 15 studied com- 


panies’ total advertising as recorded | 
in Brad-Vern’s Reports. His article | 


noted this fact.—Ed.] 


‘Okay as far as it goes’ 


# I think that George Dewey’s in- | 


teresting “Brand Preference” study 
is valid as far as it goes. However, | 


believe it would be erroneous to 


project this finding across the whole 


gamut of industrial advertising. 
By way of explanation, let’s limit 
this to the market for machine tools, 


where we have to admit that the uni- | 


verse is everyone in industry who is 
Continued on page 12 














This copy’s unique all right, Notley, 

but | doubt if the client would like 

‘GUESS WHO’ in place of the brand 
name! 














RES oe 
1592940) 54 oe 
paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 


IT TAKES A LOT OF ASKING 
[TO MAKE A MARKET STUDY 


The manufacturers who supply the 
paper and pulp mills have a lot of ques- 
tions to ask about the market. How big is 
it? Who does the specifying and buying? 
How do they buy? Why do they buy? 


market studies for specific products. 
Take pumps, for example. Before we 
could be sure of getting valid informa- 
tion from production executives and en- 
gineers in mills, we had to question our 
questions. So we reviewed the scope and 
phrasing of our questions with the prin- 
cipals and marketing staffs of a number 
of pump manufacturers. Then we pre- 
tested the revised questions with produc- 
tion executives and engineers in mills. 
Can’t be caught with our pumps down 
on a technical question, you know. 


Finally, we sent out a survey to over 
150 production executives and engineers 
in charge of 203 mills representing 19.4% 
of the production capacity of the paper 
and pulp industry in the United States. 


Well, we sure found out about pumps in 
mills — who specifies them, what kinds 
they have, in what proportions, what 
they look for when they buy them. For 
example, 20% purchased a specific make 
of pump because of suitability of design 
for application while only 9% gave price 
as the reason for purchase. 


OTHER STUDIES AVAILABLE 


So far, we have made market studies on: 
air compressors and valves; air condi- 
tioning and dehumidifying equipment; 
chemicals; conveyors; lubricants; motors; 
over-the-road motor trucks; paper ma- 
chine and pulp drying rolls; pipe and 
fittings; powered industrial trucks; power 
transmission equipment, lubrication and 
accessories; pumps; and process instru- 
mentation. 


If you’re not statistically-minded, that’s 
all right, because the market studies are 
studded with direct quotes and opinions 
about what mill men look for in equip- 
ment and materials. 


Just drop us a line, name the market 
study you want and we'll be glad to send 
it to you by return mail. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A basic check list 


3] 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 

1. Papers for Technical Societies 

2. Papers for Trade Assoctations 
Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 
Newswork 

0 Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 


14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 


16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

> Ts . j dean - “26 
20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Traveling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
ae Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any ? 


SINCE 1947 
Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 
NFW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 11 


a specifying factor when it comes to 
machine tool procurement. 

It’s fair to assume that the average 
specifying factor reads more than one 
industry publication. I think it’s also 
fair to assume that an examination of 
the advertising schedules of 15 ma- 
chine tool builders over two contigu- 
ous bienniums would show a certain 
amount of shifting of emphasis from 
one publication to another. If these 
latter suppositions are assumed to be 
correct, the validity of Mr. Dewey's 
study cannot be safely projected to 
the entire market for machine tools 
and the sum total of the advertising 
which creates brand preferences. 

J. F. HOBBINS 
Advertising Manager, The Ana- 
conda Co., New York 
[See letter and editor's note on pre- 
ceding page.—Ed.] 


‘Makes sense, but. .’ 


# I know nothing about the machine 
tool industry—but George W. Dewey's 
study makes all kinds of sense on the 
average. It is the “exception” that is 
of most interest, however. The adver- 
tising manager worth his salt sticks 
his nose into the areas of product 
quality, price, profit potential, effec- 
tiveness of sales organization and posi- 
tion of competition—and then sets up 
his advertising and sales promotion 
plans. Sometimes this leads to less 
magazine space than magazines 
would like to sell. 
DON POOR 
Advertising Manager, Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Chicago 


Offers additional material 


= Your October article entitled “How 
advertising influences ‘brand _prefer- 
ence’ of machine tool buyers” is most 
interesting. As a matter of fact, I will 
be using some of this material in 
presenting my budget recommenda- 
tions to management. 

Some of your readers may not be 
aware that Machinery’s “Brand Pref- 
erence Survey,” which was the basic 
data source for George Dewey’s arti- 
cle, covers not only 26 types of ma- 
chine tools but also 28 other product 
categories. These other product cate- 


gories include seven types of cutting 
tools, 11 types of machine compo- 
nents, three types of metal fabricating 
materials, and seven miscellaneous 
categories. 
WELLES JATHO 
Advertising Manager, National 
Twist Drill & Tool Co., Rochester, 
Mich. 


‘We agree’ 


= Here's why Oxford Filing Supply 
Co. agrees with George W. Dewey, 
who finds that advertising influences 
brand preference: 
1. Oxford Pendaflex hanging file 
folders have been advertised in one 
publication wiih a regular schedule 
for the past six years. 
2. No other manufacturer of office 
filing supplies has used this publica- 
tion with equal space or consistency. 
3. In a poll of subscribers, Oxford 
scored a preference of almost two-to- 
one over the next most popular brand. 
4. The sales leader in the industry, 
which outsells Oxford by about 10 to 
9, was ranked third. 
SAM A. WOOD 

Advertising Manager, Oxford Fil- 

ing Supply Co., Garden City, 

N. Y 


‘Valuable and welcome’ 


# I found the article on measuring 
the influence of consistent advertis- 
ing on buyer brand preference very 
interesting and helpful. In the ab- 
sence of specific inquiry statistics, it 
is a constant problem to sell the 
merits of a publication advertising 
schedule to all responsible members 
of a marketing team. 

Articles such as this citing specific 
facts and cases are always extremely 
valuable and welcome. 

KENNETH B. MARBLE 
Sales Promotion & Advertising 
Manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chi- 


cago 


Wholehearted approval 


= I was impressed with the article 
by George W. Dewey in your Oc- 
tober issue telling about how adver- 
tising influences brand preference of 
machine tool buyers. The author was 
very fair in dealing with material on 
which to base conclusions. I like his 

Continued on page 1|4 





In 

the 
construction 
market 


One 
> Magazine 
== Delivers- - siccer Readership 
| siccer Value 
© BicceR Page Impact 


AND-the men who build America, the 
men who specify and buy for the 
industry (more than $1,500,000,000 
worth of construction machinery 
in 61) depend on C&E. They use 
it not only for the editorial news 
coverage but also to know what 
equipment, machinery and 
supplies are on the market. 


C&E readers know how to do 
their job and they look to C&E 
editors and advertisers to tell 

them “what’s happening” 
and “what equipment is best 
for their jobs.” 
That’s why 
CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
Magazine is preferred 
reading for more than 50,000 
leading construction 
—aSsiNe men every month. 


— VALUE 
axe wi" ADVERTISING 
Ho cok THE BIGGER FELD! 


CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 


Magazine of Modern Construction—A Buttenheim Publication 
Telephone: Area Code 212, MU 5-9250 





470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 


1-468, 
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INDUSTRIES 
DON’T BUY! 


PEOPLE BUT! 


Utilities Superintendent, Fred E. Plant Engineer, N. F. Wood: “I've 
Grissom (left): “I read POWER, been reading POWER for eleven 
advertising and editorial. I get my years ... have lots of purely engi- 
copy home where I can tear out neering problems that are treated 
pages to file or pass along.” very well in POWER.” 


SPECIALIZED PEOPLE 
LIKE THESE ENERGY 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 


who are responsible for maintenance, power, pliant 
utilities, water treating, distribution of air, gas, 
steam and electricity at this major chemical plant. 


In all industries, energy systems engineers design and manage 
electrical, steam, liquid-handling, compressed-gas, refrigeration and air 
conditioning systems. They are the ‘‘pros’’ who specify and select equip- 
ment for these systems . . . their professional magazine is POWER! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, you sell these key 
buying influences in all industries . . . directly and economically. 


the magazine of 
energy systems 
engineering 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 12 


statement that before a prospect can 
consider purchasing a piece of equip- 
ment he must know that it exists and 
that he has a favorable attitude to- 
ward it. Both points are the major 
objectives of advertising. 
J. J. DE MARIO 
Advertising & Publicity Manager, 
Manhattan Rubber Div., Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.]J. 


‘Give us more’ 


® It is good to see articles like “How 
advertising influences ‘brand prefer- 
ence’ of machine tool buyers” by 
George W. Dewey. ; 
We need more of this kind of re- 
search—the kind that sets out in a 
scientific way to find out more than 
we know now about what industrial 
advertising does. 
FRANKLIN W. BARTLE 
Advertising Manager, Permacel, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Explains importance of ‘trade- 
off’ in physical distribution 


® It is too bad that in an otherwise 
remarkably lucid interpretation of the 
physical distribution function [IM, 
October, p. 96] your writer hinted at 
but did not spell out the most im- 
portant concept involved—that of 
tradeoff. 

Tradeoff is, quite simply, the im- 
pact of various distribution activities 
on one another and on the goal of 
providing a predetermined level of 
service—i.e., frequency of shipments 
to customers, size of stocks in strate- 
gic locations, etc.—at minimum cost. 
As Dr. Bowersox suggests, tradeoff 
measurement implies asking such 
questions as: Will expense of | air- 
freight be offset by reduced inventory 
and warehousing costs? Will a savings 
in handling equipment require extra 
expenditure in protec ctive packaging? 
Will relocation of a production line 
from one plant to another be justified 
by improved customer service and re- 
duced transportation and warehous- 
ing costs? 

Obviously, it requires a fairly so- 
phisticated use of business math plus 
computers to measure tradeoff accu- 
rately and appraise the total impact 





of changes in a distribution system. 
But it requires very little sophistica- 
tion for a shipping supervisor to check 
with the in-plant material handling 
supervisor to make sure that the new 
fork-lift truck for loading box cars 
will also be able to reach the top- 
most levels of the new storage racks 
the plant man is purchasing. Similar- 
ly if a sales manager leases a ware- 
house without consulting his traffic 
department, he may find that he is 
located outside a city’s switching 
limits and is paying a nice premium 
on every shipment in and out. The 
only surprising thing is how frequent- 
ly in the past there has been no at- 
tempt at all to measure tradeoff on 
these elementary levels. 

The acceptance of the physical dis- 
tribution concept is beginning to 
mean acceptance by sales managers 
of the tradeoff concept as a basis for 
decision-making. As this acceptance 
increases, the highly-charged question 
of “who will be in charge?” recedes 
in importance. The popular pastime 
of speculating on what qualifications 
are needed for the job produces at 
best speculative results, and the im- 
age of the successful distribution ex- 
ecutive that is usually evoked bears a 
remarkable likeness to the image of 
the successful, knowledgeable and 
capable company president. 

WARREN BLANDING 
Editor, Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Clears some confusion about 
‘editorial format’ problem 


# As usual, Sid Bernstein has thrown 
light into some very dark corners 
with his editorial in the October is- 
sue of IM [p. 145]. 

As a publicist, I have always taken 
the position that we have no right to 
ask any favors of a publication (es- 
pecially one in which we advertise). 
We serve the editors as well as our 
client by providing newsworthy ma- 
terial. The editors serve their readers 
by printing it. Incidentally, the agen- 
cy also serves its client by telling him 
frankly if a proposed story has no 
news value (which should kill it at 
the source) and by limiting its dis- 
tribution only to those publications 
having a logical interest in the sub- 
ject. 

Continued on page 16 





SPECIALIZED 
People Like This 


ENERGY SYSTEMS 


who is responsible for all the equip- 
ment to provide the plant services 
at two refineries: Steam, water, elec- 
tricity, air conditioning, handling 
systems for process fluids and gases 
and related instruments and controls. 


In all industries, energy systems engineers 
design and manage electrical, steam, liquid- 
handling, compressed-gas, refrigeration and 
air conditioning systems. They are the ‘‘pros’”’ 
who specify and select equipment for these 
systems .. . their professional magazine is 
POWER ! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, 
you sell these key buying influences in all in- 
dustries . . . directly and economically. 


the magazine of 


energy systems 
engineering 


a 


Utilities superintendent Ray 
Glasscock: ‘I read everything 
in POWER. We frequently re- 
produce items of special in- 
terest for distribution among 
the men in the department.” 
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Announcing: 


NO 
RATE 
BOOST 
FOR 
1962 


We’ve held the price line 
since ’59... and we’ll continue 
to do so through 1962. 


Sure, we have to live with 
the same rising costs as other 
publishers . . . costs for people, 
production and postage. 


But ... BPD’s growth 
makes the difference. 


Our distributor-franchised 
circulation continues its 
steady growth. Grand total 
for June, 1961 is 91,850. More 
key men in industry than ever 
before now see your sales mes- 
sages in BPD. 

Our advertising volume 
continues its steady growth 

. . meets rising costs without 
higher rates. 

For 1962, BPD’s rates will 
remain the same . . . cost/M 
will continue downward. 

Throughout 1962, BPD 
will continue to be your best 


advertising buy in general 
industry. SCHEDULE IT 


NOW! 


13233 Euclid Avenue @ Cleveland 12, Ohio 


A-5686A 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 15 


There is a confusion about this en- 
tire matter of “editorial format” which 
ought to be straightened out. It has 
been demonstrated that the editorial 
format often does better than so- 
called “advertising techniques.” But 
this has to do with regular space 
advertising in which the editorial 
format is used deliberately for a spe- 
cific effect, and it may take many 
forms. It does not refer to “publicity” 
in the editorial columns. 

Publications which try to sell their 
editorial pages are performing a dis- 
service to their readers who have been 
led to believe, by implication at least, 
that their news is being served up to 
them with a certain measure of dis- 
crimination. 

HENRY OBERMEYER 
Vice-President & New England 
Manager, Bozell & Jacobs, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Says Varflex’s durable ad was 
better before the change 


# I have just finished reading an ar- 
ticle appearing on page 130 of the 
October issue of IM, entitled, “When 
does an ad wear out?” 

Is it possible that a mistake was 
made in describing the two ads? The 


eds tage ices ae 
ing © Vorllex Cotton Tubing ond Sleeving @ 
Syutholvar Extruded Tabing. 


+ Write tedey! 


VARFLEX CORPORATION 


808 W. Court St. Rome, N.Y. 
‘Circle 143 on Inquiry Card 





ad depicted as the old ad actually 
looks as though it is the modern, up- 
to-date one. The new ad looks anti- 
quated and cluttered. 
MAE R. GLASER 
Advertising Administrator, Spin- 
craft, Inc., Milwaukee 
[Ads were identified correctly. See 
cut below to decide whether you 
agree with Miss Glaser.—Ed.] 


Allowed ‘bargain rates’ 
for product publicity 


" Would you please inform J. 
W. Barnard, Jr., ad manager of Ohio 
Seamless Tube, that out here on the 
coast we get bargain rates for our 
product reviews in the “Industrial 
Consultant.” 

Miss Solar must have taken a shine 
to me, because she asked my “per- 
mission” to bill us only $15, not the 
Ohio price of $17.50. 

DON LIEN 
Advertising Manager, Mears Con- 
trols, Beaverton, Ore. 
[Reader Lien refers to “Editorial ads 
are ads, not editorial,’ IM October, 
p. 145, which said that publications 
must make a sharp delineation be- 
tween ads and editorial and quoted 
an exchange of letters between Mr. 
Barnard and Miss Solar regarding 


paid-for-publicity.—Ed. ] 


hau FREE 


ta Extruded Tubing 


Write Today! 
CORPORATION 
522 W. Court St. 
Rome, N.Y. 





Which is better? . . The ad at left was used by the Varflex Corp., Rome, 
N. Y., from 1949 to 1961. Because of the success of the ad, when the 
plates for it wore out, it was changed just a little, as shown at right. 
Some readers are skeptical about the changes making any improve- 


ment. 











That is, if you care to listen. Were you an electronics engineer you undoubtedly would —like the 54,208 eteetrenies subscribers who 
read the October 13 issue, and profited, each in his own way. These are the engineers who make electronics move, in research, design, 
production, and management. Experts all, who expect from this magazine information they need. Information for which they pay. Ad- 
vertise to the interested engineer. The man who year after year reads electronics. cy 
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Again 

Architectural Record 
is first 

in its field 

with the “mosts” 


that mean 


LEADERSH 


best 


sales support in 





architect and 
engineer- planned 


building markets 








most preferred by architects and engineers 


most renewed” 


F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


most editorial research® Ba crest 


Company 


most editorial pages 


Record-399; P/A-271; 
Forum-223 (6 months 1961) 


Record-1859; P/A-1219; 
Forum-1023 (9 months 1961) 


Record-66; Forum-63; 
P/A-60 (6 months 1961) 


Record-179; P/A-84; 
Forum-66 (6 months 1961) 


397, 2-10 years 


Record-20,021; P/A-18,235; 
Forum-14,561; (June 1961 ABC) 


Record-10,943; P/A-7,832; 
Forum-3,740 (June 1961 ABC) 


Over 85% coverage 
documented by Dodge Reports 


Cost per page per 1,000 
architect and engineer 
subscribers: Record-$27.61; 
P/A-$32.61; Forum-$62.02 


In 156 out of 172 studies 
sponsored by building product 
manufacturers and agencies 


Renewal rates: Record-61.84% 
Forum-53.45%; P/A-50.26% 
(June 1961 ABC) 

Eastman Editorial Research 
since 1956; Continuing 
Readership Research since 1953 


Editorial Analysis (1961) 
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A Mighty Step 
Toward Selling 
America’s 
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this little ad went 
to market. 


and brought 


backa 713,155 
ORDER! 


Cut Your Drilling Costs With 


CINTIMATIC NUMERICAL CONTROL... 
only $413,155! 


Now, CINTIMATIC Drilling Machines bring 
the cost savings of numerical control to every 
manufacturer—high productivity, no expen- 
sive fixturing, fastest job-to-job changeover. 
Ask your Cincinnati Lathe and Tool Dis- 
tributor for an evaluation of numerical control 
applied to your drilling jobs. Or, write direct 
for Catalog N-240. 


Pre-sold by this advertisement in MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP, Mr. John Bahrs, president and owner of Bahrs 
Die & Stamping Company, immediately telephoned 
the distributor, Walker Machinery Company. He 
bought a Cintimatic Numerical Control machine for es 
3K Tris tow, complete price includes 25° mo 


$13,155 on the distributor sales engineer's FIRST call! marily controlled drill with complete 
back gear, and 


at E Soncbinuaandene 10” x 20" tape 
It takes something in addition to a good ad to achieve Sseadein Chaienent aioonendsinn one 


this sales vitality. You need wide, but selective circulation CINCINNAT! LATHE AND TOOL CO. 
CINCINNAT! &. OHIO 


. . Narrowed specifically to readership seeking authorita- qaleeatubt ssnen pGUANNI edhia tieties tinaIn Wen eames 
tive information related to your product or service. Se ee 


The decisive action which characterized the Bahrs sale _ is 

typical of progressive companies . . . large or small. They are 
willing to invest heavily and unhesitatingly in capital equipment to 
improve production and increase profit. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP reaches those men who specify and buy 
. .. More production executives and engineers in medium-sized 

and large plants. In addition, it provides carefully 

screened coverage in many smaller plants .. . 

such as the Bahrs plant. . . which are some- 

times overlooked by or unknown to your salesmen. 


over 54,000 circulation 
in 36,000 plants. . . large and small 
costs only $7.13 per thousand readers 


Write for detailed brochure on the Bahrs sale and similar case histories. 


PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR MARKET IS ... IN 


vale modern machine shop 
SPA 


431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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salesman 
Cant cover 
BVERYDOUY 


_ types of components, materials and equipment. But, 
believe it or not, salesmen hardly ever call on me! And 
it’s not the salesman’s fault, either. How can he find me 
among the hundreds of engineers in our plant? We're kind 

_Of anonymous ‘on most projects and get shifted around a 
lot, too. Do | have any suggestions? Well, | know | must 
read advertisements in the technical journals to learn 
about most products and services. So I'd say the answer 
is an informative advertising program in the top 
engineering, magazines. The most useful technical 
journal we get is ELecTRO- TECHNOLOGY. 





As a design engineer 





You compete successfully for 




















Electro- 
Technology 


me in 


] 


your customers’ t 








MAST PUBL 


A CONOVER 


“N.E.D.‘ads 
ellome| 


market research job 


for us at 
no extra cost !’’ 


@ Every month N.E.D. is opening the door to new markets and 
finding new uses for industrial products of every description— 
established products as well as new ones. Advertisers take 
advantage of this unique N.E.D. function based upon screened 
reader response. The discovery of a new use for a product can 
open up a whole new market. This is one of the big reasons why, 
today, more companies place more product advertising in New 
Equipment Digest than in any other industrial publication. 


For latest information, send for “Advertising Formula for 


More Sales.” Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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How to be the big fish 


One of the questions we often encounter when 
we talk with prospective clients is—‘'How much 
service will our account get?”’—or words to that 
effect. 


This is an understandable concern. No client 
likes to feel that his advertising agency considers 
him small pickings; that he is a small fish in a 


big pond. 


Amount of service is, of course, difficult to fore- 
cast. Larger advertising budgets usually require 
more service, if only because managing a larger ad- 
vertising investment generally requires more work, 


But, while it may be hard to estimate quantity of 
service, it is relatively easier to predict quality. 
There is a vast difference between the two. 

A large advertising budget doesn’t necessarily 
insure better quality of advertising agency service 


—no more than paying $30 a yard for fabric is any 
guarantee the suit will fit. 


Conversely, a smaller budget need not (and 
should not) necessarily receive inferior service. 


What, then, does determine quality of service? 


Aside from such obvious advertising agency qual- 
ifications as experience, creative competence, depth 


of manpower and facilities—the answer can be 
found in the kind of relationship which exists 
between client and agency. 


We’ve found that when a client and his adver- 
tising agency get along as partners, the relation- 
ship is bound to be a mutually rewarding one. 


For the agency—this means a sincere desire to 
work for the client as if it were actually a part of 
the company—an extension of the client’s market- 
ing arm, as it were, rather than an outside supplier 
of copy and layouts. It implies a genuine interest 
in the client’s welfare. 


For the client—it means a willingness to accept 
the agency as a full member of the corporate team 
with implicit trust in its competence, discretion 
and loyalty. 


The net result of this mutual cooperation is a 
maximum return on your advertising investment. 
Or, to put it another way, you get “‘big fish”’ treat- 
ment regardless of the size of the pond. 


With each of our accounts at Marsteller-Rickard, 
both large and small, we try to earn the right to 
have a fine, close working relationship. 


In terms of quality of service, we like to think 
our smallest account is as big as our biggest. «2 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, tne 


ADVERTISING ° 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


AFFILIATES : 


TORONTO 


BURSON -MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 


BRUSSELS 


MARSTELLER RESEARCH 
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A publisher asks: 


Why does management 


Richard C. Burns, Publisher 
Mill & Factory 


On blind faith? 


(If so, does this faith falter when times get tough? ) 


Because they’re afraid not to? 
(If so, do they find the “courage” to cut back when 
business drops off? ) 


Or because you can show them that 
advertising actually sells? 


Sure, you sell management on the basics: 
coverage of buying power; 
backing up the salesmen; 
securing sales leads; 
and all the other standard reasons. 


But frankly —most of us, in advertising and in pub- 
lishing, have run for cover when management said, 
**. .. fine, but what we want from advertising is sales!” 


“But,” we’ve hedged, “we’re not in the mail order busi- 
ness.” And we’ve recited all the sound and valid reasons 
for advertising that make so much sense to us who live 
by advertising . . . but we’ve evaded the real issue. 


Well, I now believe we’ve all been short-changing 
ourselves, and management. We now know that 
good product advertising actually SELLS, right 
off the pages! 


Let me tell you what we’ve learned during three years 
of Mills Shepard Reader Action research of advertise- 
ments in Mill & Factory: 


We have learned beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
an industrial advertiser who aims the right copy at 
the right men in the business magazine that is edi- 
torially suitable induces direct buying action. 


We’ve all suspected this. Some advertisers have done 
good research on the effectiveness of their own adver- 
tising. But either because most of us in advertising 
didn’t have ample evidence of this, or because we didn’t 
want to take any credit away from the salesmen, most 
budgets have been sold on theory. Otherwise, why would 
management cut back whenever times get tough? 


Now we can quit pussyfooting. Now we know that 
advertising can sell. 


How do we know? 


For 3 years Mills Shepard has conducted a continuing 
series of personal interviews with manufacturing and 





spend money for advertising? 


maintenance executives—all Mill & Factory readers. 
They explore reader actions resulting from ads in the 
magazine. The following comments on different ads 
demonstrate the direct selling power of good adver- 
tisements in a good medium: 


Plant Engineer—smelting: 
“I ordered some of these safety switches. They look 
good.” 


Chief Electrician—telephone: 
“After reading this ad we purchased some gears 
from them. They are now in use here and I believe 
we'll continue using them.” 


Vice President—steel fabrication: 
“We are looking for better gear motors and are get- 
ting more information on those advertised here.” 


Maintenance Superintendent—corrugated boxes: 
“T requested more information from their salesman. 
Yes, reading the ad caused me to do this.” 


Chief Methods Engineer—power motors: 
“‘We’re very interested in these variable speed drives. 
We are considering purchasing some.” 


Superintendent—construction equipment: 
“I ordered these switches from the local distributor.” 


Plant Engineer—machinery manufacturer: 
“After I read this ad, I got in touch with them about 
their couplings. I purchased some last week.” 


Plant Manager—electric fixtures: 
“We sent for this catalogue and as a result we pur- 
chased some of their equipment. We like it very 
much.” 


What about conversion of inquiries 
to sales? : 





To check the pay-off value of inquires—SALES—we 
follow up specific ad inquiries three months after they 
are sent to Mill & Factory. Mail questionnaires are sent 
to the readers, who requested information, to find out 
what happened. 


Here’s typical buying action that results from inquiries 
after the reader has received literature from the 
advertiser: 


Advertiser of plastic valves 
11.1% bought product 
51.9% are likely to buy 
3.6% bought competitive product 


Advertiser of crane scales 
8.0% bought product 
41.9% are likely to buy 
1.6% bought competitive product 
Report after report shows that inquiries sent as a result 
of ads are notice of intent to buy. 


It's time to speak up 

Don’t let anyone tell you advertising doesn’t make sales. 
It’s time to talk turkey to management. Sure advertising 
helps with the corporate image and keeps customers 
aware of your products between sales calls, and all the 
rest; but let’s show them that it can MAKE sales, too. 


To help you present this effectively to management, Mill 
& Factory has put together a kit called “Selling Man- 
agement on the Fact That Advertising SELLS.” We'll 
be glad to send it to you. 


An open invitation 


We cordially invite advertisers, agencies and publishers 
to pool their evidence of advertising effectiveness with 
ours. We'll add it to the sum total contained in succeed- 
ing editions of our kit—“Selling Management on the 
Fact That Advertising SELLS.” Our mutual goal is an 
educated management. Let’s work together. 








“Selling Management” kit available 
This kit, designed to help you to explain advertising 
to management. contains a check list of all basic 
advertising objectives PLUS a highly convincing 
array of evidence that, in addition, good product 
advertising in a good business paper, actually sells. 











Mill Factory «= 


serving the manufacturing/maintenance engineering function in 
the all-industry market 


a Conover-Mast publication 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

Branch Offices—Chicago * Pittsburgh * Cleveland * Detroit 
Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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GARDNER DISPLAYS’ 


PLANNED IMPACT 
PROGRAMMING 


MAKES YOUR EXHIBIT BUDGET GO FARTHER...DO MORE! 


Gardner Displays has earned a wide reputation for designing and 
producing imaginative, traffic-building displays for both large 
and smail clients. But the service which many of our clients 
acclaim as the ultimate in exhibit service is Gardner’s PLANNED 
IMPACT programming. PLANNED IMPACT is Gardner’s concept 
of plan-ahead programming . . . integrating plans, budgets, 
design, construction and traffic control to achieve the greatest 
impact at the least expense . . . and before the largest potential 
audience. 

In a PLANNED IMPACT program, Gardner works closely with 
your promotion, merchandising and advertising personnel, right 
from the start . . . helps analyze and determine your complete 
exhibit program for the year—trade shows, sales meetings, 
lobby and window displays. Assistance is provided in deciding 
what conventions offer the best sales opportunities . . . what 
space is needed for each show and the size and form of the 
individual displays to be used. 

Gardner's experience and knowledge of costs of space, con- 
struction, transportation, installation and storage enables both 
you and Gardner to establish a realistic exhibit schedule and 


budget well in advance. Because the entire program is co- 
ordinated, you get the most for your exhibit dollar! 

One of the ways Gardner can help stretch an exhibit budget 
is through the use of modular display units. Often a large- 
space exhibit can be designed so that the separate modulars 
can be used in smaller showings as complete, hard-selling dis- 
plays. These displays are designed so that up-dating can be 
done with minimum cost and effort. 

Scheduling and traffic control can be a big headache for 
exhibitors. But Gardner has this activity down to a science! 
Using card-index and case-keyed records, expediters know 
exactly where every element of each exhibit is . . . where it 
goes next, and when. Gardner takes care of all the details . . . 
and the worrying! Gardner also has extensive, protected storage 
facilities where your displays may be kept in absolute safety 
when not in use. 

You don’t have to be a big-budget exhibitor to take advantage 
of Gardner Displays’ PLANNED IMPACT programming. Why 
not let your nearby Gardner representative show you how this 
service can be a real money-saver for you? 


These Gardner clients, and many others, have proved the value of Planned Impact programming. 
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GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
1937 W. Hastings St. 
TAylor 9-6600 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
477 Melwood Ave. 
MAyflower 1-9443 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. 
Lincoln 4-2030 


PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
830 Land Title Bidg. 
LOcust 8-5395 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
41 East 42nd St. 
MUrrayhill 7-2621 








Advertiser: Western Airlines 
Problem: Reaching the West’s non-flying population 
Solution: National Yellow Pages Service advertising 








ELECTRONIC RESERVATIONS, 24 HOURS A DAY: 
Cali ALpine 8-888 1, or see your friendly 


Saas ni 


Display ad (shown reduced) is one of many ads 
Western Airlines runs in cities such as Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Minneapolis 
and Denver. Call your National Yellow Pages 
Service representative at your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and put this selling service to 
work for you! 











oe 
WESTERN 
AIRLINES 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 
San Diego 


Portland ¢ Seattle/Tacoma * Denver 
Minneapolis/St. Paul ¢ Mexico City 


i i 





wube cone 


“FOUR OUT OF FIVE PEOPLE HAVE NEVER FLOWN,” says 
Bert Lynn, Western Airlines Ad Director. “First place this 
prospective market goes for flight information is the Yellow 
Pages. That’s why we advertise in 115 directories, covering 
our principal cities and adjoining communities. 

“When we first advertised in the Yellow Pages, we had a 
most difficult time contacting individual directories for me- 
chanical sizes, deadlines, etc. But now, with National Yellow 
Pages Service, we’re able to get information we need in two 
minutes. And — one contact, one contract, one monthly bill 
will take care of our entire, multi-directory National Yellow 
Pages Service program.” 


NATIONAL 
|| YELLOW PAGES 


Sell your ready-to-buys with | _ SERVICE 


Se te 
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Why advertise at all? 


Chilton’s M-A-P offers this 
simple formula to help you 
determine your BIG APPLE* 


TOTAL 
SALES CALLS 
- YOU FIGURE 
YOU SHOULD BE 
MAKING 





“YOUR BIG APPLE! 











Cy Ec rizure it out right on this page! —__C 


a. Number of plants in your market*....................00.000-- 








b. Average number of influences per plant*...................... 


C. Number of times you should call on each influence per year... . . 


AxBxC-D 


Total sales calls you figure you should be making per year... 





@. Number of full-time salesmen you employ..................... 


f. Average number of sales calls each makes per year............. 


ExF-G 


Total sales calls you are now making per year... 





YOUR BIG APPLE (D)......._ 
LESS CALLS YOU'RE NOW MAKING (¢)____ 
UNMADE SALES CALLS......_ 


Who should make them... 





The typical industrial company often finds its sales force can make less than 
one-third or one-fourth of the necessary calls. 


*If you want help in determining the number of plants and influences in your total market, call on Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program. 


SEE NEXT PAGE & 
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ADVERTISE IN CHILTON BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES 10... 


Call on the men your salesmen never see. . . 
Call consistently on the men your salesmen seldom see... 
Tell the full story of your product and company... 
Repeat your sales story without interruption . . . 
Make hundreds of calls for the cost of one personal sales call... 
Make many new contacts in the ever-changing market ... and fast... 
Help combat efforts of competitors with larger sales staffs. 





C H | LT 0 N C0 M PA N Y Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Department Store Economist ¢ The Iron Age * The Iron Age Metalworking International « Hardware Age The Spectator » Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal « Distribution Age « Butane-Propane News « Electronic 
Industries © Aerospace Management © Hardware World © Optical Journal © Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone ¢ Food Engineering 
Marine Products « Gas © Product Design & Development ¢ Business, Technical and Educational Books © Chilton Research Services 


Write on your business letterhead, or 
see your Chilton representative, for a 
copy of the complete “Why advertise 
at all?” presentation in booklet form. 


Call on Chilton’s Marketing 
Assistance Program for help in 
precisely defining the number 
and location of plants and 
influences in your 
total market, 
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a unique new source of market information 
for sales managers and market researchers 
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PLANT AND PRODUCT DIRECTORY 


provides unprecedentedly detailed coverage 
of U.S. industry’s biggest, richest producers 


‘Who makes what where?’’ The question is all but 
impossible to answer for industry as a whole— 
there are some 330,000 industrial corporations, 
many of them highly diversified and decentral- 
ized. Usable data on all of them would fill libra- 
ries, if it were available, but Fortune’s market 
research department discovered a startling fact 
that makes it possible to provide comprehensive 
coverage in a single-volume directory— 


The 500 largest industrial corporations, a 
mere 0.15% of all firms, produce fully 57% 
of the nation’s entire industrial output.These 
companies earn 70% of all industrial profits, 
and they are the best prospects for anyone 
selling or servicing the industrial market. 


The Fortune Plant and Product Directory is your 
guide to the 500 largest manufacturing compa- 
nies, and therefore, to the top three-fifths of 
American industry. Whether your market analy- 
sis hinges on certain companies, certain areas, 
or certain products, there’s a section of the 
Directory designed for quick, easy reference: 


Alphabetical listing by company —gives head- 
quarters address of the 500 corporations; 
shows sales volume, assets, profits, capital, 
total employment; lists all products manu- 
factured by each company; gives complete 
addresses of all branch plants, and the prod- 
ucts made at each plant. 


Geographical listing by state and county— 
locates (by city and street address) each of 
the 10,000 plants owned and operated by the 
500 companies; tells what products each of 
the plants manufactures; indicates the num- 
ber of employees. 


Product listing — shows which of the 500 com- 
panies produce a given product; gives 
addresses of all plants owned by any of the 


500 companies that manufacture that prod- 
uct; indicates the number of employees at 
each plant. 


Wherever a product is referred to, in any section 
of the Directory, its five-digit Standard Indus- 
trial Classification code number is given to facili- 
tate statistical analysis. (An index lists 14,000 
products and their SIC codes.) Bold type and an 
uncrowded layout make this one of the most 
readable, most usable of directories. Its expen- 
sive paper is strong and opaque but thin, so 
despite its 1200 pages, the Directory is hardly 
thicker than an average desk dictionary. 


Marketing and sales executives use The Fortune 
Plant and Product Directory not only to pinpoint 
sales targets, but also to size up market poten- 
tials, define sales territories, establish quotas, 
allocate promotion expenditures, cultivate exist- 
ing markets more intensively....A multitude of 
uses suggest themselves for a directory that 
answers, for the top 57% of U.S. industry, “Who 
makes what, and where?” And this invaluable 
aid is priced at $75. 


Just send us the coupon below or write us on 
your company letterhead. We'll be glad to bill 
you later. 


ee ae a nn 


FORTUNE 
PLANT AND PRODUCT DIRECTORY 
Room 1826—Time & Life Building — New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me copy(ies) of The Fortune Piant 
and Product Directory at $75 per copy. 


Name (PrintorType) | ~«S'Title’=~=~O~C~S~S 





Name of Company \ Nature of Business 


Street Address ‘City. =~ Zone‘ State or Country 
() Check for $ , payable to 


Time Incorporated, is enclosed 


C) Bill me 
F-925 
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IRON AGE METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL | 
WILL BEGIN PUBLICATION JANUARY 1962 | 





TRON AGE METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL 
WILL BEGIN PUBLICATION JANUARY 1962 | 


| 
| 
| 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING 
REPORT 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN U.S. 


Foreign business investments in this 
country at the beginning of 1961 had a 
book value of $6.9 billion, according to 
government data released last month. Data 
are based on foreign investments in U.S. 
firms in which an interest of at least 25% 
is held abroad. The similar figure for 1950 
was $3.4 billion. 


INDIA FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Millions of dollars of new mining ma- 
chinery are required for the major expan- 
sion of coal production included in India’s 
third five-year plan. The World Bank has 
announced that it has granted a $35 million 
loan for this purpose. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES IN BURMA 


The U.S. industrial and trade develop- 
ment mission to Burma has invited United 
States firms to submit “business proposals” 
which the mission will personally dissemi- 
nate to Burmese business men. Proposals 
for agricultural, communications, transpor- 
tation, mining and other industrial equip- 
ment must be received in the Trade Mis- 
sions Div., Bureau of International Business 
Operations, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., prior to December 15, 
1961. 


ARGENTINE PETROLEUM 


The Argentine state oil agency, Yacimi- 
entos Petroliferos Fiscales, Buenos Aires, 
has invited domestic and foreign companies 
to present offers for exploration, develop- 
ment and exploitation of petroleum re- 
sources throughout Argentina. Proposals 
must be presented on or before January 30, 
1962. 


International Marketing Report . . the world’s 
business, brought into focus for industrial mar- 
keters by Industrial Marketing 


Business Booms for 
U.S. Overseas Plants 


@ It’s a two way street. U.S. manufacturers are 
complaining about losing some domestic sales to 
foreign producers. Some foreign manufacturers can 
probably make the same complaint, in their own 
country, about U.S. manufacturers. 

Statistics published by the Commerce Depart- 
ment show that total sales of manufactures by the 
foreign subsidiaries and branches of U.S. companies 
were valued at $23.6 billion in 1960. This is a 12% 
increase over the previous year, and more than $5 
billion higher than the 1957 figure. 

Output of U.S. companies in Europe, for example, 
has been bounding upward at a rapid clip—up 22% 
from 1959 to 1960, and accounting for 60% of the 
over-all increase in foreign sales since 1957. 

Government statistics make quite a point for over- 
seas production, as opposed to straight exporting. 
Between 1957 and 1960 U.S. exports of manufac- 
tures increased a scant 4.6%; while during the same 
period, production in U.S.-owned manufacturing 
plants abroad jumped a healthy 28.962. 

In terms of dollars, U.S. exports moved from $10.8 
billion to $11.3 billion between 1957 and 1960. 
Overseas production in the U.S.-controlled plants 
rose from $18.3 billion to $23.6 billion in the same 
period. 

For specific major commodity groups, the follow- 
ing table shows the magnitude of increase in sales 
made by American overseas plants. 


Sales of U.S. Production Facilities Abroad 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1959 1960 

Food products ...................... $ 2,810 $ 2,920 
Paper & Allied products . etn: heb 1,260 
Chemicals ; nck 2,950 3,290 
Rubber products .......... ... 1,040 1,070 
Primary & fabricated metals - . 1,590 1,680 
Machinery (nonelectrical) ee 2,490 
Electrical machinery .... 2,100 2,280 
Transportation equipment . .... 5,140 6,170 
Other products sede. aus 2,310 
I ole Se oe ‘ ewer 23,570 


Source: Survey of Current Business 


A trend in the direction of foreign-based subsidi- 
aries is indicated in a survey report issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

The NICB survey showed that more than 30% of 
the companies queried were utilizing a foreign-based 
subsidiary. 
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FOR CUTSTANOING JOURNMALISCONM FOR CUTSTANDING JOURNALISM 
sese 4990 
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ONLY 
PURCHASING WEEK 


IN ITS FIELD 
EDITORIAL RECOGNITION 


" * McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 
— 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





Produces... 


...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... It produces because 
it’s the only book 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING DECISIONS 


Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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ounts for 
only 10-20% 


of your sales... 


HAVE YOU EVER ASKED WHY ? 


For instance, do all of your salesmen know where to locate the 
foundries offering greatest potential? Does your direct mail 
list cover all of the most important buying influences in these 
plants? Is your advertising scheduled in magazines that ‘‘skim”’ 
this market . . . or run in FOUNDRY which penetrates enough 
to create up-and-down impact? Is distribution of your advertising 
dollars, and other “sales support’ expenditures, in balance with 
personal selling costs? In other words, have you recently re- 
checked your approach against FOUNDRY’s integrated program 
of marketing to the metal casting industry? 


Metal Casting .. . 6th in the top 10 List of Leading Industries 
Industry Group Value Added by Manufacture 
Aircraft and parts $6,924,338,000 
Blast furnaces and steel mills 6,862,919,000 
Motor vehicles and equipment 6,717,896,000 
Inorganic and organic chemicals 4,259,770,000 


Fabricated structural metal products 2,962,860,000 
Metal casting (including captive plants) 2,923,309,000 
Dairy products 2,874,639,000 
Beverage industries 2,835,661 ,000 
Bakery products 2,663,310,000 
Newspapers 2,516,921,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1958 Census of Manufactures 
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have so many 
businessmen “graduated” to 


“U.S.News & World Report’? 


It’s mainly a matter of what they need to know to make their 


major plans and decisions that accounts for 


this major shift 


and non-duplication of readership 


It’s significant that a substantial number of 
“U.S.News & World Report” subscribers 
have “graduated” from other weeklies in 
the news field and management field. In 
“U.S.News & World Report” they have 
found the magazine which best meets their 
news needs in a rapidly changing, fast- 
moving, action-provoking world. 

For news today is no mere matter of big 
and bold headlines. It’s what’s behind the 
headlines—the hows, the whys, and what’s 
most likely to come next—that goes to the 
very heart of the major plans and decisions, 
at the office and in the home. 


Alone among the news magazines, “U.S. 
News & World Report” devotes its entire 
content to the essential news of national 
and international affairs. This and nothing 
else, week after week. 


To this it brings depth reporting and analy- 
sis. It gives it perspective and meaning. It 
brings the reader znto the news, makes him 
aware of how strongly this news affects 
what he does, and how he does it. Conse- 
quently, it prints more pages of news than 
any other news magazine—all of it impor- 
tant and useful news. 

This kind of news information, and the 
unique treatment it gets, has attracted to 
“U.S.News & World Report” an audience 
of more than 1,200,000 high-income peo- 
ple, highly concentrated among the man- 
agement levels of business, industry, fi- 
nance, government and the professions. 


This shift in reading preference helps ac- 
count for the high degree of non-duplica- 
tion among the readers of “U.S.News & 
World Report” with readers of the other 




























A NON-DUPLICATED MARKET 
Lcrecuaceilide COVERED ONLY BY “USN&WR’” 
*“USN&WR” is CLEAR Businessmen are busy people. They seldom have time for 


more than one news magazine. Result—non-duplication is 
an accepted fact of life in the news magazine field. For 
example: 

































Formerly Formerly Formerly “USNEWR” “USN&WR” “USN&WR” 
subscribed to subscribed to subscribed to and and and 
Time Newsweek Bus. Week 





and no longer do and no longer do —and no longer do Time Newsweek Bus. Week 


Source: Survey of “USN&WR” Subscribers, January, 1959. “USN&WR” Source: “USN&WR” Family Readership Study, 1961 
rate base effective January 2, 1961 
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news magazines. The vast majority of sub- _ shift, and the importance of this non-dupli- 

scribers to “U.S.News & World Report” cation. These are major reasons why—in 

rely on it, and it alone, for the news they _ the important field of news magazines— 

want, need and use. more and more of them now consider “U.S. 
. ; Sait News & World Report” to be 

Advertisers have, of course, discovered for Pp wee 

themselves the importance of this reading 


the most important magazine of all 


fel“ —U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


new and maior communication 
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... of those who count in the 
industrial-large building field 


Here’s the book that means business . . . for 
you! HEATING, PipiING & AIR CONDITIONING con- 
fines itself just to the services for which it is 
named and further restricts itself to the industrial- 
big building field. 

Result: this uniquely specialized, clearly fo- 
cused editorial content attracts not just one but 
all four of the decision-making factors in your 
market — (1) consulting mechanical engineers, 
(2) mechanical contractors, (3) engineers with 
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industrial plants, and (4) engineers with large 
buildings. 

How do these vital sales influences rate HPAC? 
Very measurably. Each PAYS for it directly, in- 
dividually, voluntarily. HPAC’s 2 to 1 ad volume 
leadership year after year testifies that advertisers 
also declare, “Value received in full!” 

Yes, HPAC is the book that means business. . . 
in many ways, but particularly for you. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Are advertising inserts 
getting out of hand? 


e Business paper publishers are get- 
ting more and more demands from 
advertisers for screwy inserts—over- 
weight or strangely shaped or strange- 
ly positioned inserts—which often 
annoy the reader. I think the insert 
idea is basically wrong for most prod- 
ucts. If the advertiser wants to show 
a sample of paper or something else 
that can be put on an insert, okay. 
But most inserts are merely inflated 
expositions of the same stuff that 
could be put in black and white, 
thereby saving the advertiser money. 
I'd be interested in knowing how in- 
dustrial ad managers and agency men 
feel about this problem—or if they 
don’t think it is a problem at all—A 
business paper publisher. 


@ There appear to be few “middle- 
of-the-roaders,” among the members 
of this month’s “Problem” panel, con- 
cerning the question of unusual ad 
inserts. While the panelists agree 
that some inserts are annoying to the 
reader, many of them said such in- 
serts do attract attention, which is 
what they’re supposed to do. 

On the other hand, some said that 
inserts were a nuisance and publish- 
ers should take steps to more rigidly 
control their use. But still others said 
that if the advertiser is willing to pay 
for it, the inserts, why should the 
publisher complain? 

J. Walter Goetz, assistant manager 
of the promotion and advertising de- 
partment at Union Carbide Chem- 
icals, New York, agrees that unusual 
inserts definitely do constitute a prob- 
lem. He said, “It makes it look as 
though industrial advertising man- 
agers don’t care how they throw their 
companies money around. It con- 
tributes to the idea that anyone con- 
nected with advertising is irresponsi- 
ble. 

“We are really more concerned 


with what we think is the leading 
reason for the appearance of so many 
inserts. Namely, the ganging of ad- 
vertisements in the front and/or back 
of an industrial or business publica- 
tion. In some magazines you have to 
have a good deal of patience to wade 
through 15 or 20 pages of ads before 
you ever get to any meaty editorial 
material. If publications insist on 
making up their format in that fash- 
ion, advertisers are bound to feel that 
their advertisement is no better than 
a catalog listing. Therefore, they must 
seek a way to gain the attention they 
might have if their ads were inter- 
spersed with editorial material. 

“Frankly, with circulation and 
printing costs going up the way they 
are, it is quite likely that not only 
the number of inserts, but the pages 
of advertising are going to decrease 
in many publications. We wouldn't 
be surprised if this were to have a 
winnowing effect on the total num- 
ber of industrial publications.” 


PUBLICATION POLICIES . . Jean Wil- 
liam Brown, vice-president of Rives, 
Dyke & Co., Houston, said, “This 
problem of overweight and odd sized 
inserts plagued the oil industry pub- 
lications for a number of years. About 
five years ago, the publishers of these 
magazines issued new limitations and 
requirement for inserts. The major 
step forward that was made was the 
limitation of inserts to 80-pound 
stock. Everyone concerned with us- 
ing the oil industry publications 
agreed to this change and no special 
problems have arisen. 

“The publishers stated their prob- 
lem rather clearly at the time: that 
overweight, odd sized and strangely 
positioned inserts do, as a matter of 
fact, annoy the reader as well as 
create an unfavorable balance of 
advertising exposure. Policing of this 
sort of effort must come from the pub- 

Continued on page 44 





Aqaute in 1961! 


INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


maintains its leading 
position among 
international 
magazines. 


First Award 
in the “best single article” category 


Certificate of Merit 
in the “improvement in design” category 


HERE is consistent 
editorial excellence. 
Awards in IM’s nation- 
wide competition, hye 
1958—and now in 1961 
—it adds up to overseas 
marketing at its best! 


INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


40,000 monthly in English and 
Spanish to management in man- 
ufacturing and processing plants 
in 131 countries overseas 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
JOHNSTON EXPORT PUBLISHING CO. 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 43 


lishers initially. But both advertisers 
and agencies must share a responsi- 
bility to the practice of good adver- 
tising and to the proper treatment of 
the reader whose favorable reaction 
they covet.” 

R. L. Odiorne, Odiorne Industrial 
Advertising, Yellow Springs, O., said, 
“It seems to me that the primary pur- 
pose of business publications is to 
serve the reader. Their value to ad- 
vertisers is determined largely by the 
value that they deliver to the reader. 
Anything that seriously gets in the 
way of serving the reader ultimately 
hurts the advertiser. 

“When inserts are carefully and 
harmoniously designed to serve the 
individual advertiser and are appro- 
priate to the message content, the in- 
sert does no harm. As a reader, I find 
myself genuinely annoyed by the 
odd-ball inserts; for me they don’t 
help to convey the message; they only 
add to the noise level which defeats 
the primary purpose of publishing.” 

Mr. Odiorne feels, too, that it is 
the responsibility of the publications 
to decide whether the use of unusual 
inserts should continue. 


AN EXCEPTION . . Mr. Odiorne, how- 
ever, does think that unusual inserts 
are permissible “in the case of trade 
publications that are serving the fields 
of advertising, sales promotion, print- 
ing, premiums, and such where the 
reader might logically expect to see 
inserts showing samples of materials 
promote 
communication.” 


—in short, where inserts 


rather than hinder 


IT’S A NECESSITY Several of the 
panel members see no objection to 
unusual inserts. “In the first place, 

states Jay Sharp, manager of general 
advertising for Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, “The competi- 
tion in most trade papers today is so 
great that it is almost mandatory that 
an advertiser do something unusual 
and outstanding if his message is to 
be seen or heard over the clamor of 
the crowd. Plain black and white ads 
simply aren’t able to do the job any 
more. Furthermore, we doubt if these 
inserts annoy the readers. It is pos- 
sible that a truly ‘screwy’ insert, with 
complicated folds or pop-ups might 
be an annoyance, but one sees very 
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few of those in trade publications. 

“We also are not able to under- 
stand why the publisher should object 
anyhow, because we must assume 
that he makes the proper charge for 
such inserts, taking into account his 
extra and unusual costs and a fair 
return to him for his extra time and 
labor. If an advertiser is willing to 
spend his money for these extra 
charges in order to command atten- 
tion, we don’t see why the publisher 
should object. If, on the other hand, 
such inserts are costly to him, it ap- 
pears that he simply isn’t figuring his 
costs and his fair profit properly. Cer- 
tainly that is not the problem of the 
advertiser, but rather it is the pub- 
lisher’s problem and he should solve 
it in such a manner that he is fully 
covered. If the advertiser doesn’t 
want to pay what he thinks is an ex- 
orbitant charge, he doesn’t have to, 
but at least that should be his prerog- 
ative.” 


INSERTS ARE A SYMPTOM .. “Inserts 
aren't the problem—they are merely 
a symptom,” says Bob Cummins, 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ment at P. R. Mallory & Co., Indian- 
apolis. “The real problem is that many 
manufacturers and suppliers must 
communicate with many buying in- 
fluences. They strive for deeper mar- 
ket penetration, to introduce new 
products and to develop new applica- 
tions. After a while, they find it hard 

be heard above the noise in the 
market place. Aggressive advertisers 
hunt more impact—they increase the 
number of insertions, go from single 
pages to spreads, add color, and, 
when these techniques become com- 


gatefolds and inserts. 


mon, they run 





Of course what you charge for a little 
market research is your affair. And, 
how shaky our account gets is ours. 











For the publisher, this intense com- 
petition is good because it helps him 
sell more advertising. But it may be 
bad for him if his reader is sub- 
jected to too many advertising gim- 
micks. For the reader of a trade or 
industrial magazine, the important 
question is whether he gets informa- 
tion and ideas he can use in his busi- 
ness. Good, helpful ideas may be ren- 
dered in a variety of sizes and shapes. 

On the other hand, poorly prepared 
advertising will fail whether it’s a 
single column or a multi-page insert. 
Therefore, as advertisers and pub- 
lishers, let’s be concerned primarily 
with interesting and appropriate ad- 
vertising.” 


HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS . . 
“Congratulations to people who take 
advantage of inserts!” exclaims F. C. 
Redfern, advertising manager of the 
Perfex Corp., Milwaukee. “In the 
majority of instances they achieve 
foresight and creativeness in their 
shapes and strange positions.” 

But Mr. Redfern adds, “Discretion 
is, of course, to be exercised in plac- 
ing inserts and, generally speaking, 
this has been achieved. Any type of 
annoyance usually occurs when the 
reader is interrupted from his lethar- 
gic flipping of pages while attempting 
to thumb through publications; and 
when this is done, the insert has com- 
pleted its potential mission—arresting 
the viewer's eye. It is impossible to 
believe that promotional jobs done 
by inserts could be achieved in black 
and white.” 

Joseph Jacobs, advertising man- 
ager, Dunham-Bush, Inc., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., also favors inserts, but 
not quite so enthusiastically as Mr. 
Redfern. Says Mr. Jacobs: “I offer 
my note as endorsing inserts when 
and if a special problem can be 
solved.” 


TWO-PRONGED ANALYSIS . . The en- 
tire problem is succinctly stated by 
K. H. Melzer, supervisor of advertis- 
ing at Cutler-Hammer, Milwaukee. 
“I think there are two points of view 
to consider in analyzing this ques- 
tion. From the standpoint of a reader, 
I find such inserts definitely annoy- 
ing. From an advertising point of 
view, I cannot help but feel that they 
accomplish the purpose of attracting 
attention.” 

Looks iike a stand-off. ® 





PETROLEUM PUBLICATIONS STUDY 


| read the following petroleum magazines: (List in order of preference) 











If | could read only one petroleum magazine | would read: 








My title is: Pres. [_] 
Purchasing [_] Supt. [7] 


Other 


Vice Pres. ["] 
Engineer [_] 


Gen. Manager [_] 


Foreman [_] 





My primary interest is: Drilling [_] 


Refining-Petrochemical [] 


Again We Say: 


For 20 years we’ve made this offer: 


1. Select your own list of 500 customers 
and/or prospects from any or all divisions of 
the industry, from any occupational or geo- 
graphic area. 

2. Write your own letter and survey, asking 
the questions on readership and duplication 
the way you want them asked. 


3. Enclose a stamped reply card or envelope 
addressed to you. 
4. Tabulate the returns yourself. 


5. Send us the bill for the cost of the survey, 
and the results. We pay, win or lose. 


Hundreds of advertisers have taken us up 
on this offer in the two decades since 1942. 
They learned, as will you, that The Oil and 
Gas Journal’s unmatched editorial leadership 
assures it the No. 1 spot in any readership 
survey. They have also found that The Journal’s 


The Petroleum Publishing Company © Tulsa, Okiahome 


Production [_] Gas Processing [_] 


Transportation [_] 


“You Survey; We Pay!” 


broad coverage of all the important buying 
influences in the oil industry oftentimes makes 
it uneconomical to schedule second, third, 
or fourth publications which largely duplicate 
The Journal’s coverage. 

The Journal has been the oil industry’s lead- 
ing publication for over 60 years. But don’t 
take our word for it. The Journal Man nearest 
you will gladly arrange for your own reader- 
ship and duplication survey. And, as usual, 
we'll be glad to pay ... win, lose or draw. 





%~@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ® PITTSBURGH © DETROIT* CHICAGO*TULSA 
DALLAS * HOUSTON ®* LOS ANGELES * LONDON © PARIS * DUSSELDORE 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


December 


12-14.. 


Agricultural Engineering Exposi- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 


January 


8-12.. 


22-25.. 


Automotive Engineering Congress 
& Exposition, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


29-Feb. 2.. Electrical Engineering Exposi- 


tion, Coliseum, New York. 


February 


3- 7.. 


National Automobile Dealers 
Equipment Exhibition, Coliseum, 
New York. 


.»- National Sand & Gravel Associa- 


tion and National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association Joint Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


.- National Exposition Air-Condition- 


ing, Heating, & Refrigeration In- 
dustry, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. 


.. Rental Equipment Show, Sherman 


Hotel, Chicago. 


.. National Auto & Flat Glass Deal- 


ers Association 14th annual Con- 
vention and Trade Show, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


3..International Automotive Serv- 
ice Industries Show, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


March 


26-29.. 


28-31.. 


Institute of Radio Engineers, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


Electrical Industry Show & Lighting 
Exposition, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircraft En- 
gineers Display, Commodore Ho- 
tel, New York. 


-- National Oil Heat & Air Condition- 


ing Exposition, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


-- AMA National Packaging Expo- 


sition, Coliseum. New York. 


.» Business Equipment Exposition, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


-» Welding & Allied Industry Expo- 
sition, Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. 


-»- IRE Southwestern Conference & 
Show, Rice Hotel, Houston. 


-» ASME Oil and Gas Power Con- 
ference and Exhibit, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


.-International Association Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc., spring 
Technical Conference Exhibit, 
Statler Hilton, Detroit. 


-- Advertising Essentials & National 
Sales Aid Show, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. 


American Society for Metals Ex- 
position, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


3..Design Engineering Show, Mc- 
Cormick Place, Chicago. 


--Operations Council's 14th annual 
Trucking Operations Equipment 
Exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


-»- American Foundrymen’s Society- 
Foundry Show, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


»»ASTME Tool Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 


-American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers Annual Meeting & Ex- 
hibit, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis. 


Business Aids Show, Statler-Hilton, 
Dallas. 


American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Tool Show, Cobo Hall, 
Detroit. 


International Office Exposition, 
Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 





WANT TO KNOW MORE? 


For the name and address of the person 
to contact for information on entering any 
of these shows, write to Shows Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago II, Ill. 





eT Lea a eencoeebieheel 





Walter Hunt never read Modern Plasties, but that's only because in 1849 there weren't any plastics 
and there wasn’t any us. Walter, in case you didn't know, was the ingenious Quaker gentleman who sat 


down one evening with a bit of wire and a pair of tweezers and in three hours created the safety pin. 
Imagine what he could have done today—with 25 basic plastics and thousands of formulations of a single 
plastic to play with. Consider the contributions he would have made over the past 35 years as plastics and 
MODERN PLASTICS grew up together, the magazine twin to a market grown to 6% billion lbs. of plastic 
products and parts annually. No, Walter Hunt never read MODERN PLASTICS, but today most of the 
doers (and buyers) in this industry, do, and wouldn’t settle for anything less. moDERN PLASTICS 


Authority of the field for thirty-seven years—a BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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HOW WE CUT OUR INQUIRY STORY TO SHREDS 


at a cost of thousands (to us) 


Used to be everybody measured a purchasing guide on the basis of cost per inquiry. 

Conover-Mast Everybody but the readers. While no one was looking they stopped writing letters. Started 
Peet mists ae contacting everyone they could by ‘phone. We discovered this treachery by talking to our 
readers. They needed a purchasing guide that was also a national industrial telephone 

directory. So... we gave it to them. We published the telephone numbers right in our 


address section. 

It made our all-in-one-vofume purchasing directory even more useful. But it cut our 
inquiry story to ribbons. 

Our local representatives are really in need of sympathy. Call the one nearest you for a 
chat and we'll gladly refund your dime. 








CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
the industrial purchasing guide 205 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. MU 9-3250 
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Who is physical distribution management? 


This diagram will help you locate and identify all the 


major influences in the new systems approach to purchases of : 


e data processing equipment e material handling equipment for non-production line use 
¢ industrial packaging/packing transportation and transportation equipment and supplies 





MANUFACTURING 


THIS IS THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP 
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MANAGEMENT 


THIS 1S THE TOP MANAGEMENT GROUP 








. DISTRIBUTION 


THIS 1S THE PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION GROUP 
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PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT as an 
emerging corporate function can seldom be pinpointed by 
job title; and even the underlying job function of the indi- 
vidual will not necessarily delineate his physical distribu- 
tion responsibilities. For this reason it is necessary to locate 
and identify physical distribution participants, one by one, 
company by company, on the basis of their actual involve- 
ment in physical distribution planning or implementation. 
T & D M’s unique circulation-building has done just that. 


It is necessary to understand that purchases in the physical 
distribution area are governed by a systems approach based 
on the use of computers to determine total cost. Thus, an 
increase in handling costs may be justified by a greater 
decrease in storage and transportation costs; or premium 
transportation costs may be justified by reductions in pack- 
aging, storage and inventory cost. The whole must, of course, 
be related to company goals, to render a predetermined 
level of service to Manufacturing and Marketing at mini- 
mum cost. 


While many single managers may be involved in physical 
distribution — or the function may be headed up by one 
man — seldom is there a one-man decision on purchases of 
any consequence. Just as the physical distribution orienta- 
tion requires that there be considerable interchange among 
single managers in daily operations, so does it require that 
purchases by or for individual departments must be justified 
in terms of their impact on the total distribution system. 


Needless to say, it is rarely possible for the individual sales- 
man to demonstrate his company’s products or services in 
terms of their impact on a company distribution system, the 
details of which, for competitive reasons, are seldom made 
public. It is therefore becoming increasingly important to 


support salesmen with advertising which reaches all mem- 
bers of the physical distribution management team at the 
exact point where their usually diverse interests converge. 
T & D M represents such a focal point; its painstaking cir- 
culation method assures that readers are actually involved 
in physical distribution, no matter what their titles, and its 
unique die-cut cover is keyed to the known interest of each 
recipient, drawing him immediately into an editorial text 
which is geared specifically to his informational require- 
ments, and designed for quick reading and comprehension. 


T & D M offers advertisers for the first time the opportu- 
nity to reach people important to them whom they are not 
now reaching through conventional media; at the same time 
it offers them the opportunity to reach in an important way 
others whom they may already be reaching through media 
which only partially serve their interest in physical distri- 
bution management. 


TRANSPORTATION 
T & M & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


TDM ics muses Issued monthly by the 
MANAGEMENT “e Publishers of Traffic World 


815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


STAMFORD + CHICAGO 
ATLANTA * PALO ALTO 





Wau OWL INDUSTRY ¢ 


DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 





Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the drilling-producing, 
hydrocarbon processing or pipe line industry should be 
specified. These are separate and distinctly different 
types of operations, each employing specialists whose 
interests do not cross over into either of the others. 
Therefore, selling these markets calls for specialized 
Word On sales and advertising media. 


is the specialized, job-help 


publication for the oil ex- 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 











HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 

& PETROLEUM 

REFINER 

for 39 years has 

correlated its editorial 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
serves. 








OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 





More advertisers run “every-issue” schedules in GPC 


INDUSTRY . . . 4 ‘ ‘i A 
is the engineering- publications than in all other oil publications combined. 
operating work book of the 
gas transmission, crude and 
products pipe line business. 


Piece LINE 
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SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL 

WorRLD Oi! editorial is tailored to serve its 
readers, keeping them informed of develop- 
ments in their industry, providing job-help 
information they can use. Each issue carries 
more pages of technical engineering-operating 
editorial specifically for men in drilling- 
producing than any other publication. WoRLD 
O1v’s editorial staff consists of field-experienced 
specialists who know the drilling-producing 
industry and what is of interest to its members. 


PROVEN READER INTEREST 

Readership studies show 92% of subscribers 
read their copy of WorRLD OIL upon arrival in 
the mail . . . refer to each issue an average of 
3.2 times. There is a consistent demand for 
reprints of articles published in WorLD OIL. 
Over 16,000 copies of a recent eight-page 
report were sold following its appearance in 
Wor Lp Ot. A total of 102,000 reprints were 
ordered last year . . . proof of reader interest. 


COVERS DRILLING-PRODUCING 


MARKET-MATCHED CIRCULATION 
WorLD OjlL’s paid ABC circulation, concen- 
trated in the drilling-producing industry, geo- 
graphically parallels the market itself. WorLD 
OIL goes to men who, as indicated by their own 
companies, are responsible for 98% of the in- 
dustry’s purchases . . . circulation with con- 
firmed buying power. 


ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 
Because WORLD OIL is devoted to the com- 
munication of specialized work knowledge for 
application during working hours, it provides 
the ideal climate for advertising. The confidence 
drilling-producing men have in WorLD OIL 
transfers itself to the advertising, creating 
greater acceptance for your sales message. More 
every-issue advertisers to the oil industries have 
schedules in Gulf specialized publications than 
all other publications combined. 


For market and media information write 
for WORLD OIL’S Market Data Book. 
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Here’s Why ONE MAGAZINE— 
The ASHRAE JOURNAL— 
commands the attention of 
20,000 Engineers, 
Architects, Consultants and Specialists in 


HEATING 
VENTILATING 


AIR CONDITIONING ° 
REFRIGERATING ° 








The magazine they READ and NEED to keep abreast of their profession 








importance of ENVIRONMENT in 
today’s Building Design, Construction, 
Operation and Maintenance 


A fundamental change has come into 
the field of building design and con- 
struction within the last two decades: 
the necessity of including environment 
as a major and integral factor in basic 
planning. Several developments have in- 
evitably brought this about. One is the 
rise in building maintenance costs, mak- 
ing the choice and design of heating sys- 
tems and related equipment a major 
area of study and decision. Another is 
the rise of air conditioning — not only for 
human comfort and efficiency, but for 
the integrity of plant processes, mate- 
rials and products. A third is the current 
trend toward new construction mate- 
rials, new methods of fabrication, use of 
large glass areas, new types of roof- 
decking and curtain-wall enclosure and 
the new “air-wall” methods now com- 
ing into use. All these now require the 
techniques of a specific engineering 
discipline, over and above the contribu- 
tions of architect, civil engineer and 
contractor. One magazine and only one 
is entirely devoted to the special inter- 
ests of this important professional dis- 
cipline: the ASHRAE Journal. 


The ASHRAE Engineer — who he is, 
what he does, where he practices, 
how he influences buying 


“The ASHRAE engineer” is the descrip- 
tive term applied to the professional 
graduate engineer practicing in the 
fields of Air Conditioning, Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Ventilating, and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air Conditioning En- 
gineers (ASHRAE). His functions are 
many, his skills are indispensable, his 
influence is all-pervading. He operates 
in many areas: as consulting engineer, 
as plant operating engineer, as design 
engineer, project engineer, staff engi- 
neer or maintenance executive. He may 
be retained by an architect or builder, or 
employed by a manufacturer or contrac- 
tor, or he may be engaged in private 
practice. Industrial buildings and proc- 
esses, Office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
institutions, ships, aircraft, military in- 
stallations, transportation services, resi- 
dential and even farm construction 
come under his influence. The ASHRAE 
Journal is his professional periodical — 
presenting the news of products, sys- 
tems, designs and services as well as the 
theoretical and technical developments 
he must understand in order to keep 
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abreast of his profession. The ASHRAE 
Journal is the official crgan of the Amer- 
ican Society* of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air Conditioning Engineers 
(ASHRAE). Every member of the Soci- 
ety receives it. In addition, several thou- 
sand non-member specialists are paid 
subscribers. 

*The Society sets standards in the environ- 


mental field, supports industry research and 
evaluates findings. 


Survey of READING PATTERNS 


An independent survey has been con- 
ducted to study the trade publication 
reading-patterns of qualified engineers 
in the Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Ventilating field, and to ex- 
plore the extent of their buying-specify- 
ing influence. 

Respondents answered the survey questions 
as follows: 

92.4% read ASHRAE Journal regul- 
arly — more than any of the other 4 
magazines* in the field. 

26.4% find the ASHRAE Journal 
most useful in their work — more 
than any of the other 4*. 

An average of 1.73 hours per month 
are spent reading the ASHRAE Jour- 
nal — more than any of the other 4*. 
73.4% receive the ASHRAE Journal 
as a personal copy, not as a company 
subscription—over twice as many as 
any of the other 4*. 

82.2% specify, buy, recommend or 
approve the purchase of industrial 
materials, equipment or services. 
74.1% state that the advertising in 
their trade publications assists them 
in making specifications or buying- 
decisions. 

*The other four magazines studied in the 
survey were “Heating, Piping & Air Condi- 
tioning,” “Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilating,” “Actual Specifying Engineer,” 
and “Consulting Engineer.” Ask to see the 


complete results, including relative stand- 
ings of the four competing magazines. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION at the 
LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 





Circulation* C/P/M** 
19,461 $25.44 


19,047 30.45 


ASHRAE JOURNAL 


Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilating 


Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning 18,078 33.19 


Consulting Engineer 13,955 36.90 
Actual Specifying Engineer 5,459 77.85 
*Average as reported on circulation 

statements. 


**Based on one-time B&W page rates 











THE FOUR MARKETS 
Air Conditioning e Heating 
Refrigerating e Ventilating 


ARE NATIONWIDE 





... and here is the 
nationwide breakdown* of 
ASHRAE JOURNAL circulation 


Hawan & Alaska 


Canada 777% 
Foreign 12.66% 











*ABC analysis, May 1961 issue 


Coming! The 1962 volume: Applications 
ASHRAE GUIDE AND DATA BOOK 


The TOTAL REFERENCE that 
ASHRAE engineers will keep at their 
fingertips! 

The 1961 edition covers FUNDAMENTALS 
AND EQUIPMENT. Now for 1962 comes the 
companion piece — APPLICATIONS. The 
ASHRAE engineer needs and will make 
constant, repeated use of both. Together 
these two thick volumes comprise his 
ToTaL REFERENCE. The new GUIDE, soon 
going to press, contains over 900 pages 
of authoritative application information 
never before published — a complete, 
comprehensive assembly of theory, data, 
statistical and technical information, 
tables, graphs, charts — all that’s needed 
or useful for any application in the en- 
vironmental field. Every subject is cov- 
ered and treated exhaustively — from 
ice-rinks to aircraft, from cryogenics to 
odor control, from microbiology of frozen 
foods to photographic processing. Every- 
thing is there! ...including several hun- 
dred additional pages of catalogued 
product advertising. Your complete 
story belongs in the ASHRAE GuIDE AND 
Data Book — 1962 volume: Applications. 


ASHRAE JOURNAL 


Published by the American Society 
of Heating, Refrigerating and 
Air-Conditioning Engineers 


UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER 


345 E. 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Adjoining United Nations Plaza 





Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


YOUR INSULATION COSTS MAY 
BE IN.FOR A SHOCK! 


LARGE ILLUSTRATION @ These two pipe insulation advertisements ap- 
peared recently in the same issue of Power. The 
VERSUS Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. ad uses a large illus- 
tration to attract readers, while the Keasbey & Mat- 
LARGE HEADLINE tison Co. ad uses a small illustration with a bold 
headline. Which ad attracted more readers? See 

page 54. 
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CONSTANT 


coverage 
of the 


“finishes-on-metal 
industry 


oeue? 


.o 
PL tinishing 


directory E L 


fo} dele le lest) 
iielt-jellate, 
ex- Us 


MONTHLY — PRODUCTS FINISHING 
pocket-size ‘‘How-to-do-it’’ magazine 
brings the latest news of new products, 
new equipment and new methods in 
the ‘‘finishes-on-metal” field to a 
circulation of 24,800. Gives you more 
circulation in plating PLUS more cir- 
culaticn in painting . . . pin-pointed to 
the men who buy or influence buying 
of your products and services. 


ANNUALLY — Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY, published each year in 
March, is the only complete ‘‘Where- 
to-buy-it’’ guide to the finishing field. 
It keeps your message before the eyes 
of buyers twelve months a year... at 
their fingertips when buying decisions 
are being made! 

The combination, monthly and annually, 
gives hard-hitting impact to your 
advertising, deep penetration and wide 
coverage. PRODUCTS FINISHING space 
earns an attractive combination rate 
with the DIRECTORY, gives you un- 
equalled values and results through 
constant, concentrated coverage of the 
metal-finishing field. 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


2, Ohio 


ISPA| (Goo 


Cincinnat 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


| @ The UNARCO ad with the larger 
| illustration attracted 23% of the read- 
ers and interested 9% of them in read- 
ing the text, while the Keasbey & 
Mattison ad stopped 18% and was 
read by only 5%. 

Here’s how Daniel Starch & Staff 
analyzed the results: 

Both of these ads are concerned 
with the effect of heat and shock on 
pipe insulation. The Keasbey & Matti- 
son ad puts this point across in the 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 53 


large headline and subhead. The 
UNARCO ad has a large action 
sketch along with an inset of the in- 
sulation under various heat and shock 
conditions. The percentage of readers 
initially attracted to these two ads is 
close, but more of them seemed in- 
terested in reading the Union Asbes- 
tos & Rubber Co. ad on account of the 
large illustration. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
Organization, are as follows: 


UNARCO 


Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





% of Readers 


23 22 





Cost Ratios 





110 110 





KEASBEY & 
MATTISON 


Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 18 17 5 





Cost Ratios 100 100 








| WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or mot they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 


| read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘‘Noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
“stopped’’ 75% more readers per dollar than par 
for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 
is above average; below 100 is below average. 





As ACP PENETRATES 
k any other 16,800 ACP readers work on state and federal highway and 


arthmovi jects — ab tration of thousand 
a tlaedeptelsletly ore all oer contraction publications 


PUBLICATION *ACP PENETRATES 


10,700 ACP readers build bridges. 


National or Regional J acp penetrates 
17,850 do light excavating. 
to match ACP PENETRATES 


13,950 clear land. 
ACP PENETRATES 


11,850 are paving contractors. 


ACP PENETRATES 
16,200 are building contractors (6,000 to 10,000 more than 
the “big four” nationals). 


ACP PENETRATES 
15,600 work on water and sewers. 


ACP PENETRATES 
12,100 are producers of sand and gravel and stone (7,000 


to 10,000 more than any national publication). 
*Many ACP contractors engage in several phases of heavy 
construction operations. Total ACP circulation of 98,255 in- 
cludes public officials, consulting engineers, dealers, manufac- 
turers. 
TOTAL ACP PENETRATION into the contractors’ and pro- 
ducers’ market is 50,000. Only ACP delivers so many men who actually 
put the money on the line for goods and services. This ranges from the 
Oo giants who do more than $5,000,000 (and 4,550 ACP readers report they 


do), down to the less than $250,000 volume (and 14,250 ACP readers re- 
port they do this volume of business, too). 


ONLY ACP penetrates this deeply into the contractors’ field, deliver- 
ing approximately 98,000 readers. This is tens of thousands more than any 


* 
Pen etr ati on other construction publication. Only ACP delivers big and small construc- 
tion men in such depth! 


LOCAL LEVEL PENETRATION——WHERE THE BUYING 


POWER JIS! Only ACP gives you national coverage and circulation 
— yet penetrates down to the local level in editorial coverage. All sales are 
local — buying is local, too. 


FREE BUYING POWER SURVEY BOOKLET 


Summarized in this new booklet, “Check List for Adver- 
tisers in the Construction Market,” are the results of the 
ACP Buying Power Survey. Write for your free copy to 
Lynn H. Campbell, Director of Marketing and Research, 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill., Phone: STate 2-7048 
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“T don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 
I don’t know your company’s product. 
I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 
I don’t know your company’s record. 
I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now—what was it you wanted to sell me?”’ 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls 
—with business publication advertising 


«=. McGraw-Hill 
—@; Gi), 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Why there’s no cartoon this month 


Sorry about all that white space. Here’s what 
happened. 


For the past year, we've decorated this series of 
Business Week ads with cartoons. They've illus- 
trated some of the non-management people whose 
requests for Business Week subscriptions had been 
declined. 


Unfortunately, our agency’s cartoonist, Dave 
Pascal, thought it was only a gag. He couldn't 
really believe we'd turn down hard cash. So he 
sent in a subscription request, and a check. 


Well, you can guess what happened. Politely, our 


1961 


subscription manager explained that Business 
Week’s subscriptions are solicited only from man- 
agement men, that the magazine was written and 
edited exclusively for the men who make business’ 
most important decisions. (Including the buying 
decisions. ) 


Please forgive us, Dave, and come back. You've 


probably ruined our Starch rating. 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 





MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


BURROUGHS STARTS PUNCHING 


A group of four solid state computer 
systems in the low to medium price range 
has been announced by Burroughs Corp., to 
compete for the market for high volume, 
low investment business data processing 
equipment. The new machines mark the 
company’s entry into the punched card 
electronic computer business. 


CONSTRUCTION RECORD 


The American Gas Association reports 
that the U.S. gas industry will spend more 
than $1.9 billion on construction this year, 
an all-time record. AGA predicted that total 
expenditures for construction from 1960 
through 1964 would amount to $8.2 billion 
compared with $6.96 billion reported for 
the 1957-1960 period. 


BID COSTS ALLOWED BY AEC 


Policy changes by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in its reimbursement allow- 
ances mean that commission contractors 
can now charge the costs of preparing bids 
and proposals and incentive compensation. 
Costs of preparing successful or unsuccess- 
ful proposals or bids will be allowable if 
the subject matter is applicable to the AEC 
program, but charges cannot exceed 1% 
of the direct material and labor cost for the 
contract work. 


MOTOR CARRIER MARKET GROWTH 


Estimated revenues of Class I, II, and 
III motor freight common carriers jumped 
more than 88% in the 1950-1960 period, 
reaching a total of nearly $5.8 billion. In 
the same period contract carriers increased 
their percentage nearly 144%, to a total of 
$485.3 million. Increase in the total num- 
ber of carriers and vehicles operated in- 
dicate the rate of market expansion in the 
motor freight field. 


Metalworking 
market changes 


Plants in three segments of the metalworking 
industry—primary metals, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, and machinery—are being buffeted by what 
some industry experts term a “technological ex- 
plosion.” The explosive pressures are in part self- 
generated and in part created by astounding prog- 
ress among overseas manufacturers. 

Adding fuel to the blaze of new developments 
are such factors as competition from nonmetallic 
materials, climbing operating costs, imports, new 
awareness of customer responsibility, etc. 


e For primary metals plants, one authority put it 
this way: “Shaping future steelmaking practices 
are these key issues: direct reduction versus the 
blast furnace; sinter or pellets; fuel injection; oxy- 
gen steel steelmaking; vacuum treatment; continu- 
ous casting; and, the ‘push-button’ plant.” 

The significance of these developments is ex- 
pected to be far-reaching for those now se!ling ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies to primary metals 
producers. For example, as a market, the produc- 
ers will change not only in terms of equipment and 
supply needs, but quite probably in terms of buy- 
ing practices and methods. 

One example of the speed with which changes 
are taking place within the primary metals indus- 
try is seen in just one area of steelmaking—fuel in- 
jection, an important influence in new blast fur- 
nace technology. In 1961, six major companies are 
known to have completed studies on fuel injection. 

Based on the results of these studies, experts 
predict that whichever fuel is used—oil, natural 
gas, coke-oven gas, or even powdered coal—it’s 
merely a matter of time until most blast furnaces 
switch to fuel injection. 

Despite the fact that cost problems and quality 
control make the over-all industry intensely inter- 
ested in the advent of the “push-button” (compu- 
terized) plant, in which self-operating furnaces 
and mills would make steel automatically, the ex- 
perts say these plants will not be built in the fore- 
seeable future. However, work and research toward 
this end is continuing at a strong pace. 


e Fabricated metal products plants are by no 
means immune to the technological explosion be- 
ing felt by the primary metals producers. The same 
pressures are at work here—competition from 
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AUTOMATED BUYING 


Through a telephone hook-up with elec- 
tronic data handlers at each end, a west 
coast plant and an industrial distributor 
have streamlined purchasing and _ order- 
processing of small tools and_ industrial 
supplies. The plant is the Atomics Interna- 
tional Div. of North American Aviation, 
Canoga, Cal.; the distributor is Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co., Los Angeles. Ad- 
vantages of the system to AI is that it 
eliminates much purchasing paperwork and 
that, because of its speed, it greatly re- 
duces the necessity for large inventories. 


AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT WIRING 


An electronically controlled machine, 
claimed to be 10 times faster than skilled 
manual technicians in attaching wires to 
printed circuit panel boards has been an- 
nounced by the Gardner-Denver Co., 


Quincy, Iil. 


COLD WEATHER CONSTRUCTION 


An Army research program being con- 
ducted some 20 feet beneath Greenland’s 
polar ice cap may provide U.S. building 
construction companies with new answers 
and new materials to use economically in 
cold weather construction. Products in- 
volved in the test include prefabricated 
panels, adhesives, and glass-fiber insula- 
tion. The panels are made of aluminum 
skins bonded to asbestos honeycomb cores 
with a synthetic rubber-resin. 


RIVALS MEET 


Union Electric Co., a St. Louis utility, 
may have started a trend in power line 
construction. The company recently ener- 
gized a 13-mile transmission line combining 
aluminum and steel structural elements, in 
a system involving 40 structures with alu- 
minum tops (cages and crossarms) com- 
bined with steel tower bodies. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Department. 


abroad, ever-rising production costs, competition from 
nonmetallic materials. 

Take metal forming plants as a case in point. 
Major forces reported to be establishing trends in 
this branch of industry are: high-strength mate- 
rials, chipless forming; large, one-piece components, 
and similar production process breakthroughs. 

Forming techniques now attracting top interest 
from experts in this field include explosive forming 
and other high-energy-rate methods—such as mag- 
netic, gas, and condenser-discharge forming. 

One reason for this intensified interest is that 
customer demands have been changing in recent 
years—as a result of changes in their methods and 
techniques. 

An example is the new trend in design, which 
sees more and more designs involving large one-piece 
sections (no welds or rivets) and with intricate 
contours. This has led to considerable expansion in 
the use of two forming techniques known as “con- 
tour” and “radial-draw’—both of which were vir- 
tually unheard of 10 years ago. 

The major plants in the fabricated metal products 
industry are devoting considerable time and money 
to research projects. In many cases the new processes 
lead to the need for new types of equipment and 
machinery which is far more sophisticated than 
what was needed in the past. 


e Machinery manufacturers are faced with a para- 
doxical market situation. 

The paradox stems from international pressures 
—compounded by U.S. government depreciation poli- 
cies and competition in the domestic market. 

Some segments of the machinery industry are 
practically—on a comparative basis—unaffected in 
terms of current sales. Electronic computers—the 
more sophisticated systems particularly—are an ex- 
ample of one category where the sales curve seems 
to be in for a continuing climb. 

Where the domestic market has turned soft in 
some spots for computer manufacturers, they have 
generally been able to compensate for temporary 
setbacks by means of sales to overseas markets. 

Manufacturers of almost all types of machinery 
—small companies as well as large—are finding it 
more and more imperative to initiate automation at 
every possible point. Informed sources see no abate- 
ment of this trend in the near future. 

Automation efforts are causing a change in the 
industry’s profile. The change is not showing up 
as an instantaneous phenomenon, but suppliers of 
materials and equipment who sell to today’s success- 
ful machinery plants are going to find future de- 
mands different from today’s. 








Ringing doorbells to canvass new markets is old 
hat nowadays. It proved to be too costly. Besides, 
the modern way is more effective and econom- 
ical. It is called INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
...industry’s original product news publication. 
Every month, over 81,000 buying influentials in 
all industry read IEN for one reason only: Product 
Information. And these readers are looking to 
buy. A 1/9th page advertisement in IEN not only 
helps you test markets economically, but be- 
cause it is a market oriented magazine, it 
offers you these eight other advantages: 


eGo 


TWO 
WAYS 


MARKET 


(1) Helps keep up with changing markets. (2) 
Finds new markets. (3) Finds new applications 
in present markets. (4) Finds markets for 
“orphan” products in your line. (5) Protects 
existing markets. (6) Pinpoints growth markets. 
(7) Locates unknown buying factors. (8) Reaches 


markets currently most active. Our 
new Media Data File gives you the (p) 
full IEN story. Send for it today. 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue » New York 1, N. Y. * OXford 5-0500 
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NO. 1 AMONG ALL 
ELECTRONIC ANNUALS 
FOR THE 3rd 
STRAIGHT YEAR... 


here’s what it means to various people : to our reps 


























lft 
to our son 





For the third straight year, eem — Electronic Engineers 
Master has carried more catalog pages than any other 
electronic annual. Here’s the tally: eem — 1055 pages; 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide — 587 pages; IRE Directory 
— 384 pages; Electronic Designers’ Catalog — 389 
pages*; Electronic Industries — 214 pages; Electronic 
Specifying and Purchasing — 333 
pages. Make your plans now for full 
line representation. Catalog in eem 
62. Space reservations close January 
15, 1962; plates: February 15, 1962. 


*Publisned 1960 


to the manufacturer GEMM) ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 
who catalogs in EEM madison avenue * nempatead, ny 
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Looked inside any concrete block plants lately? 


If you’re an adman with heavy equipment, maintenance supplies or 
services to sell, you’ll find an open door to this healthy market through 
Modern Concrete. And concrete block producers are only part of the 
modern concrete industry—which is going to break already-impressive Meanwhile, remember 
sales records in the next few years. that Atadesn Conenata 





Your sales message in Modern Concrete also goes to ready-mix, pre- Has 92.7 Percent of Total Circulation or 
stressed and concrete pipe plants. Technological advances in the pro- 20,456 copies going to Concrete Plants— 

: teh ae ap gi ste Pp circulation where it counts . . . and you 
duction and use of concrete make it one of the most promising materials can count ’em. 
for booming growth. Consequently, purchases by these producers will Has 100 Percent Total Qualified 
cover a wide variety of products and services . . . trucks, drive-in auto- Circulation. 
claves, conveyor equipment, steam curing pressure and control sys- Has 22,157 Total Average Qualified 
tems and components, electrical cables, automation systems, steel retargee 93 BPA Publishers Statement, 
strand, maintenance supplies and equipment (to name but a few). Subject to Audit. 

a 

, P 

You'll reach and sell more management men in these plants through Ask our Representative 


the pages of Modern Concrete. Leave room in your budget until our —he's a specialized 
“rep” gets the facts to you, won’t you? Market Consultant 


modern CON Crete  pabiishes by Pit and QUARRY Publications, Inc. 


Gs 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, lilinois 


PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE * CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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set your sights on the specifying engineer... 


LEARN WHO \@ 
HE IS 
“AND WHO 


HE IS NOT! 


He is not the man who designs equipment. 


He is the man who does the designing of 
mechanical /electrical systems for buildings. 
And more importantly (to you), he is the 
man who specifies the boilers, air con- 
ditioners, piping, plumbing, electrical equip- 
ment and miscellaneous components in these 
systems. 


You'll have a hard time categorizing him 
by title. He may be consulting engineer; 
sometimes chief m.e. or e.e., or other execu- 
tive associated with an architectural firm. 
Sometimes he is employed by a government 
agency, or a large industrial or commercial 
organization. Whatever the title, his func- 
tion is the same: 

... to specify, reject or ignore ‘your products 
for his multi-million dollar projects in the 
multi-billion dollar specifications market. 


To compete for a share of this market 
without thoroughly understanding this man 
(and without actively soliciting him) would 
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be about as fruitful as ringing doorbells or 
hunting for smokestacks. 

We'd like to help you solicit the specify- 
ing engineer, of course—in the pages of the 
only magazine which provides in depth cov- 
erage of subjects vital to his work. But we’re 
equally anxious to help you understand him 
... his function . . . his overriding importance 
to your marketing effort. 

A quick note, on your letterhead, will 
bring the booklet “HOw TO SELL SPECIFYING 
ENGINEERS” by return mail. 


ACTUAL 


OPEGIFYING 
ENGINEER 


Specifically for the man who specifies 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE © CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS © PHONE: CALUMET 5-1800 





Late News at Press Time 


CRUCIBLE PICKS PRICE & PRICE. Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
has picked Price & Price, Pittsburgh, to replace G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, as its agency. The change will become effective Jan. 1, 1962. 


Basford has been Crucible's agency for the past 12 years. Reason for 
the switch, according to Crucible'’s information services director 
Michael Stumm, is “a need for a much closer relationship with our ad 
counsel, resulting from the transfer our headguarters from New York 
to Pittsburgh." 





BUCHEN GETS IMC'S INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., has chosen the Buchen Co., Chicago, 
as its agency for industrial and agricultural products. Buchen succeeds 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, on the account, which represents an 
ad budget of about $500,000. 


MJ&A NAMED FOR THREE 3M UNITS. MacManus, John & Adams, Minneapolis, has 
been named to three additional product groups of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis: 


1. Missile industry liaison, an information service to promote all 3M 
divisions serving the aerospace field. 





2. The nuclear products group, which includes 5M brand fueled micro- 
spheres and radiating microspheres. 





3. The mechanical plating systems, a method of volume plating small 
parts with protective coatings. 





Missile industry liaison formerly was with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Minneapolis. The other two had not been assigned. 


WEIS NEW AD MANAGER FOR GENERAL DYNAMICS/TELECOMMUNICATIONS. Raymond P. 
Weis has been promoted from assistant advertising manager to advertising 
manager of General Dynamics/Telecommunications, Rochester, N.Y., formerly 
known as Stromberg-Carlson's Telephone Div. 


CHARLES ST. THOMAS JOINS ENGLEHARD. Charles E. St. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president of Englehard Industries, Newark, N.J., effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1962. He will Supervise sales, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, marketing research, public relations and related marketing activi- 
ties. Mr. St. Thomas is now president of St. Thomas Associates, New York 
and London management consulting firm. 


TIME SEEKS TO HALT ILLINOIS MAGAZINE TAX. Time, Inc., New York, has pre- 
sented a plea for a temporary injunction against collection of the new Il- 





Late News at Press Time 
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linois tax on magazines. The plea was presented before Judge John F. Bolton 
in superior court. 


Meanwhile, Henry Zwirner of Fairchild Publications and chairman of a 
committee formed by several publishing groups to fight the new taxes, 
said his group probably weuld go ahead with its own legal action. 


BASSETT NAMED EXECUTIVE VP OF HAYWOOD. Robert C. Bassett has been appointed 
executive vice-president and a director of Haywood Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Bassett was formerly vice-president of industrial and public relations 
of Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 


EARNINGS UP, BUT. . .Earning reports of 597 firms, checked by the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, show that net profits in the third quarter topped 
the year ago pace by 7%. But, they were 5% under the second quarter's. 
Earnings over the first nine months shrank 6% below those of the comparable 
1960 period. 


Comparing the 1961 nine-month earnings with last year's, iron and 

Steel was down 32%; electrical equipment, down 23%; machinery, up 

16%; non-ferrous metals, down 6%; autos and parts, down 31%; other 
transportation equipment, up less than 0.5%; and other metal prod- 
ucts, down 1%. 


BREWSTER SAY STEEL PRICE INCREASE NEEDED. Derrick Brewster, general sales 
manager of Inland Steel Co., Chicago, was quoted by Steel, a Penton Publica- 
tion, as saying that a steel price hike in the near future is a “matter of 
pure conjecture,” but “it seems clear to everyone that to improve our prof- 
its picture, we are going to need at some time in the not too distant future 
an increase in prices." Mr. Brewster was quoted as saying that despite 
cost-cutting programs and efforts to enlarge steel markets, profits continue 
to decline. 





CORRUGATED BOX MAKERS SEE PRICE HIKE. Corrugated container prices, in- 
creased about 10% several months ago, probably will be raised again around 
the first of the year if demand continues at the present rate. This pre- 
diction, based on interviews of box manufacturing executives, was made by 
Industrial Packaging, a Haywood publication. 


Orders of corrugated containers often are regarded as a barometer of 
general business activity, because boxes are used to ship a wide range 
of industrial and consumer products. 








ALCOA'S SMALL ORDERS TO DISTRIBUTORS. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
is diverting small orders to service centers. Alcoa is refusing orders for 
standard sized sheets and plates in quantities under 4,000 lb. and is de- 
clining orders for most nonstandard lots of less than 2,000 lb. 





RESULTS...from a ”Climate of Excellence” 


PRIDE IN PERFORMANCE is as evident in in- 
dustrial publishing as in any other industry. 
We are speaking of the pride in creating 
magazines that are attractively designed 
with original and well-written editorial 
content: magazines that are the finest in 
their industry, serving their readers’ needs 
to the fullest. Inevitably, these are maga- 
zines that the competition aims at, and 
strives to equal. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING magazine plays a 
significant role in the business paper field 
with its editorial competition in which dis- 
tinguished judges single out publications 
for their contributions and excellence. Here, 
in the hard, clear light of critical examina- 
tion, publishing companies with only one 
magazine and those with many, meet on 
common ground. In this evaluation, found- 
ing dates, size, and circulation methods 
have no weight. 


ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE you may read about 
the First Place plaque for “best single 
issue” in the Industrial Publications classi- 
fication awarded tt METALWORKING, a 
Cahners publication, for its truly outstand- 
ing Numerical Control issue. Also cited with 
a Certificate of Merit was BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS, another Cahners publi- 
cation, for its series of articles on educating 
dealer salesmen on kitchen selling. This was 
the Merchandising, Trade and Export clas- 
sification of business papers. 


WE BELIEVE in these IM Awards because 
they encourage a magazine to do its best, 
to strive for excellence which will be duly 
recognized. Since its inception, the philoso- 
phy of the Cahners Publishing Company 

as been to foster a “Climate of Excellence” 
within our organization. 


IT SEEMS TO US that this philosophy of ex- 
cellence, in our Company and in others, is 
part of a great wave that is beginning to 
sweep the country. America is tired of head- 
lines proclaiming that somebody, somewhere 
is ahead of us. Our nation is weary of being 
Second. Our countrymen want the best, and 
they want to do their best. All they need is 
the chance. 


THIS PHILOSOPHY has been successfully prac- 
ticed in our Company. All of our magazines, 
whether they are IM Award winners or not, 
exemplify this striving to be the very best 
in their industry. In our Boston Division, 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING de- 
voted its entire October issue to develop- 
ing the first clear concept of ‘Materials 
Management,” called “the first significant 
change in corporate structure in a decade.” 
PRACTICAL BUILDER, from our Chicago 
Division, began, in its April issue, to pro- 
mote an original housing design called the 
“Home of Living Light,” the first new mer- 
chandising tool for home builders in some 
time. In our Denver Division, ELE CTRI- 
CAL DESIGN NEWS has again this year 
bound within its issues four actual phono- 
graph records which tie directly into an 
editorial and allow the reader to hear the 
subject discussed more fully. 


THESE IM AWARDS and these examples above 
are typical of the performance of al! 
Cahners publications: proof that it is pos- 
sible to create an exciting climate where 
men and women can deliver the best that 
is in them. We are convinced that this 
encouragement of excellence is not merely 
good business, but it is the key to meaning- 
ful living for all of us. 


NORMAN L. CAHNERS 


Chairman of the Board 


D CAHNERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


THE CAHNERS BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


¢ Brick & Clay Record »* Building Construction * Building Supply News * Ceramic Data Book *¢ Ceramic Industry 


* Design News ¢ Electrical Design News 


¢ Metalworking 


* Modern Materials Handling ¢ Practical Builder 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 
you re trying 
to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selli 


iviation Week 


od Space Technology 





ABC PAID CIRCULATION 81,927 





Blockhouse—Martin-Denver 
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ONE MAN, THREE TITLES, THREE JOBS 


How a small town buys municipal equipment 


MR. W. O. MANN does almost everything 
in Siler City, North Carolina (population 
3,000). His official title is City Clerk, but don’t 
let titles fool you. He is also Water Superin- 
tendent and Street Superintendent. 


When Siler City needs equipment, Mr. 
Mann recommends purchases to the mayor and 
five commissioners. As in most other small 
town governments, these officials are elected 
by the voters and serve in a part-time capacity. 


Purchases must have their approval. In this 


way the City Clerk has bought Badger water 
meters and an International Harvester tractor 
with a Henry backhoe attachment. “Any time 
I am interested in new equipment, I look for 
it in THE AMERICAN City,” says Mr. Mann. 


Are men like Mr. Mann seeing your adver- 
tising? You can increase your sales to city and 
town governments by investing your advertis- 
ing dollars in THE AMERICAN City—the maga- 
zine that reaches all municipal departments. 





PEM This NEW comprehensive market study, 


OS we MUNICIPAL | “How To Sell The Municipal Market”... 
is yours for the asking — without obligation. 


Send for it today. 
“” wARKET 








BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. + 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH + NEW YORK 16 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY E. COHEN © IM Washington Editor 


TARIFF POLICY could shape up as a key political issue in the 1962 
congressional session. Mr. Kennedy wants broader power to trim trade 
barriers. Some advisors caution that he's too far ahead of the parade. 
They'd coast along with reciprocal trade treaty program for another 
year. But reciprocal treaties are up for renewal again in '62. 

After 28 years, the program hasn't many friends left. 


Protectionists are fed up. They feel “escape clause"® machinery 
has been practically worthless. 





Free traders are unhappy, too. In aworld of emerging trade 
blocs, they say item-by-item negotiations are no longer enough. 





NOT MUCH SYMPATHY FOR PROTECTIONISTS. During his first year, Mr. 
Kennedy invariably bounced "escape clause" actions back for more study 
by Tariff Commission. "“Protectionists" are being weeded out of Tariff 


Commission jobs. 


Is the industry on its toes? Some "escape clause" actions were 
sent back because Mr. Kennedy isn't convinced that the industry 
has kept up with the times. He asks about the rate of in- 
vestment in new machinery. 





Are they competitive? White House asks about price levels and 
product changes. It wants to know if there are signs of "car- 
tels.* 





TARIFF FIGHT is pitched in new terms. There are cold war overtones. 
But Americans are warned it is also a matter of cold cash. Our trade 
surplus in first half of '61 hit an unusually good $4 billion rate, 
but that will be a difficult pace to maintain. By 1965, the European 
Common Market alone will represent a free trade area embracing coun- 
tries that now take about 25% of our exports. Many U.S. business men 
are concerned. 
"Trade partnership." That's the concept visualized at the White 
House. U.S. would not join the trade blocs. But it would have 
sufficiently close ties so that our exporters wouldn't be fenced 
out. 





Across-the-board concessions. That's the kind of bargaining 
freedom the White House thinks it needs. Existing restrictions 
allegedly leave little room for maneuvering in the existing 
reciprocal trade program. 





POLITICAL HURDLE: how to placate the "protectionists." They have im- 
mense political power in Congress. And Mr. Kennedy hasn't much to of- 


fer them. 
No crying towel. From his textile background, Commerce Sec. 








Washington Report 
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Hodges knows the "protectionist" problem. But he's also aware 
that our export showing is relatively poor compared with other 
industrial nations. 


Some tariff would remain. "Partnership" concessions would go 
only to industrialized nations; but this isn't completely consol- 
ing. Even industrialized Western Europe mauls some U.S. indus- 
tries on a price basis. 





Federal help. To cushion the trade blow, the government would 
help endangered industries modernize, retrain workers. 





TAX REFORM is included in the administration program for next year. 
Basic aim: to help U.S. industry keep its production costs in line. 


Tax incentives for plant modernization. A partial answer to 
foreign competition. The administration hopes up-to-the-minute 
machinery will help U.S. firms defend domestic markets, bid for 
new overseas outlets. 





Balancing the federal budget. As a sign of good faith, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has impounded more than $1 billion already appropriated for 
this year. Deficit will still run almost $7 billion, but pros- 
pects for new budget--in January--are much brighter. 





Ending the wage-price spiral. The '62 steel contracts will be 
the test. Industry held the price line in '61. Can Mr. Kennedy 
induce labor to display comparable restraint? 





THE $7 BILLION DEFICIT for fiscal '62 muddies the outlook for tax re- 
form. But even if there is no legislation, equipment industries will 
finally get a break. 


Depreciation. Deadlock has finally been broken by executive ac- 
tion. Old “useful life" tables are to be revised in '62 by 
Treasury order. In textiles, where emergency existed, “useful 
life", formerly pegged at 25 years, already has been trimmed to 
15 years for depreciation purposes. 





Tax credit. An additional incentive for modernization. Treasury 
experts agree depreciation isn't enough by itself, so they back 
"rebates" up to 8% for companies that invest in new equipment. 

If there's a tax bill in '62, this will be a major feature. 





Loopholes. Here's the difficulty. A '62 tax law would have to 
deal with such politically touchy items as expense accounts, 
business entertainment and withholding taxes on dividends and 
interest. 








Electronically controlled paver takes the guess out of highway surfacing. 


IT’S NEW! The electronic screed control system on this paver 
. is new, revolutionary, and costly! Selling this new 
device will require changing the working notions 
BUT WI LL and buying habits of many construction men. In 
short, you have to presell them before your 
salesmen call. For this, nothing beats advertising. 


IT SELL? frenetic 
Construction 


AND 
... read and preferred by construction men! Methods EQUIPMENT 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 : @® 
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ZL hee Large, 


AN OUTFIT THAT CAN'T ASK THE RIGHT QUESTIONS DOESN'T KNOW ITS JOB! 


To frame a pertinent question, something about the subject 
has to be known. Pertinent questions that lead to usable answers 
come only with experience. 


The staff of Russell T. Gray, Inc., knows how to ask the 
right questions. Here is a measure of ability that saves time. 
It is a measure of experience that could come only through years 
of devoting our entire efforts toward the selling of products 
to Industry. It is a measure of the understanding of the sales 
problems that face the machinery manufacturer, the chemist, 
the contractor, the engineer-—-the problems of all of those 
people who must move their goods and services into industrial 
channels. The right questions lead into channels of the 
imagination and develop ideas. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., brings you a different approach to the 
agency and account relationship. Here you will find an organiza-— 
tion that has proved its ability on some of the country's lead- 
ing industrial accounts-——an organization that is large enough 
to provide a fully rounded out, comprehensive service, yet 
small enough to assure the personal interest of its executives. 


If you have an advertising problem we would like to tell 
you more about ourselves. 


+h Es 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 


backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business ofeceee RUSSELL Zz, GRAY, INC. 
155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 


SINCE 1917 
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How 12 inches increased the cost 
of transporting a display over $3,000 


A little talk about sizes before this display was 
designed could have saved this company impor- 
tant dollars. A longer van had to be used to ship 
their display on its cross-country tour, boosting 
the transportation costs $3,000. And, according 
to the designer, the extra foot wasn’t necessary. 
This example shows the value of pre-planning 
display shipments with a North American agent. 

He will help you work out exacting schedules, 
whether for one show or a hundred. He’ll describe 


the money-saving advantages of between-show 
storage; pre-arranged set-ups and take-downs; 
and how to take your display to markets where 
shows aren’t scheduled. 

North American pre-planned display shipping 
services have saved important dollars for exhibi- 
tors in shows and tours in the United States and 
Europe. Call your North American agent soon. 
You'll find him in the yellow pages of your 
Telephone Directory listed under “Movers’’. 


NORTH! ANERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENMTLEmen of the moving industry 


FT. WAVNE 


INDIANA 





Smokers! Discover the Wonderful 
Feeling of the... 


Shortest 

Distance 

Between 
These 
Points...... 





° You feel a new smoothness 
* deep in your throat! wo menrnon 


YOU TASTE A NEW CLEANNESS 
WITH EVERY COOL PUFF! 


Only Kool—no other cigarette—brings you all the 
benefits of Menthol Magic: A coolness, a smoothness 
you feel in your throat. A cleanness and freshness you 
can really taste! Buy a pack of Kool today. Taste— 
“| feel—the difference Menthol Magic makes! 


Fhote Only KQ@DL brings you all 
lor, 


the benefits of Menthol Magic! 


© 1960, BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP, 


...an ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION by UPI! 


The Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical Way 

to go from Art Director’s 
Rough Visual to Finished 
Job is so often an 
ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION...by UPI! 





ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS * PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHS 
e FIELD PHOTO and USER REPORTS « COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
PUBLICITY and EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS « TELEPHOTO 
TRANSMISSIONS « PRODUCT APPLICATION PHOTOGRAPHS « 
STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS e¢ SPECIAL PHOTO ASSIGNMENTS 
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“UPI Advertising Illustration Photographs 
Create the Impressions We're Looking for 


. .. and Save Time, Trouble and Expense” Sincherl Dlacover he Wend 


Feeling of the... 
BLACK- oo 


says Edward D. Lonergan, Account Executive for Ted AND-WHITE 
Bates & Company, Inc., New York Advertising Agency. ee 
AD SERIES 








No ingredient in effective advertising is more important than the 
right illustration. At the same time, finding the right shooting 
location, arranging for props, selecting models and other steps 
preparatory to the actual photography can be time-consuming 
and costly. That’s why the well-known New York advertising 
agency, Ted Bates & Company, Inc., relied on the UPI Commercial 
Photography Division to provide photographic advertising il- 
lustrations for important clients like Kool Cigarettes. 





As Edward D. Lonergan, Account Executive for Ted Bates & 
Company, states, ““‘When an ad or promotional piece calls for a 
photographic illustration, our Art Director prepares a rough visual 
showing what he wants, and—whether it’s a studio or an on-location 
shot—UPI does the rest. The finished photographs are delivered 
promptly and we can count on high quality illustrations that create pyorocrRaPHs 


the impressions we’re looking for.” FOR POINT- 
OF-SALE 


And UPI can do the same for your illustration requirements! en 


There’s no longer any need to restrict creative imagination because 
of a lack of suitable photographic illustrations to carry out fresh, 
new advertising ideas. No matter what the locale, background or 
subject matter, the UPI Commercial Photography Division can 
supply the illustration . .. promptly and economically! 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


o> UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


I COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 2-0400 
Oo} | ~ Send complete information on the following: 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 3 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, England 


coM Mey 


D Advertising illustrations | () Publicity & editorial photos [) Stock photos 
O Field photo & user reports [) Telephoto transmissions (1) Special photographic assignments 
CD Product application photos (1) Color photos (CD Have representative call 


Name 





Firm Title. 
ADVERTISER ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Address 
City 
Zone. IM. 
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Why do we always hedge when you ask us 
how many new pewer plants were built this year? 


We’re always answering this question with a 
question—What do you mean “new plants”? New 
units? Expansions? Modernization? Whole new 
power plants? The trouble is—most power plants 
have been around for a long time. So often they just 
add on a unit or two or three. Same location, but 
suddenly the power plant has doubled in size. And 


GENERATION TRANSMISSION 
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it will double again in the next 10 years, as more 
people use more power. Define your terms and we'll 
supply the figures. But here’s one figure you can put 
in your hat and keep. The power market spends $33 
milion a day, 365 days a year. That’s a billion a 
month. 12 billion a year. And the people who spend 
it read Power Engineering. 


DISTRIBUTION UTILIZATION 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


CAPITAL SPENDING ON THE WAY UP 





@ The most significant element in the industrial 
marketing picture is capital investment. Conse- 
quently the assurance from official and _ private 
sources that 1962 will see a marked increase in cap- 
ital spending is almost complete assurance of con- 
tinued business improvement next year. 

McGraw-Hill’s annual survey of capital spending 
plans indicates that $35.84 billion will be spent on 
new plants and equipment in 1962. This is an in- 
crease of 4% over 1961, and is expected to represent 
the second largest capital outlay by industry in his- 
tory. 

The recovery from the recent recession has been 
steady and continuous. It is true that it has been 
somewhat irregular, in the sense that not all indus- 
tries nor all companies have done equally well; but 
total business activity and employment, key meas- 
ures of recovery, have improved so much as to bring 
business back to its 1960 levels. 

The Treasury is promising better treatment for 
industry in terms of faster depreciation write-offs, 
another encouragement to proceed with investment 
in capital equipment and facilities which will cut 
costs and improve quality of output. If there is less 
dilly-dallying over this procedure than has been the 
case heretofore, government policy in this area can 
be a positive force for expanded investment. 

Since industry's capital spending tends to acceler- 
ate progress all along the line, marketers can make 
plans for 1962 based on prospects for steadily in- 


creasing sales. With this blueprint for progress be- 
fore them, marketing executives will consider more 
aggressive action in all areas—new product intro- 
duction, expansion of sales and distribution facili- 
ties, promotion and advertising designed for greater 
impact. 

Management is showing increased interest in pro- 
motion expenditures. There is every reason why this 
should be the case. Communicating sales informa- 
tion to all concerned with distribution, as well as to 
customers, is a basic part of the marketing process. 
Costs for promotion and advertising have risen to 
the point that management men are asking for more 
exact information as to what advertising can do to 
accelerate the movement of goods to the customer. 

This calls for highly professional approaches to 
advertising and promotion programs. No business 
man need take expenditures of this kind on faith. 
The job can be clearly defined and results accurately 
measured if objectives have been stated in specific 
terms. Advertising and promotion are most profit- 
able when they are related to current problems and 
tailored to provide impact where needed to produce 
results. 

During the coming year, dynamic new ideas for 
thorough utilization of all marketing effort and ex- 
penditures will be employed to enable management 
to invest in expanded sales and promotion programs 
with confidence. The stage is set for dramatic 
progress in industrial selling and advertising in 1962. 


aic/ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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2 ways of doing it . . Direct export—as 
exemplified by shipment 
(left) of Chicago-built, Britain- 
bound $100,000 industrial lift truck— 
still is only means of partici- 
pation in international trade 
by many U.S. companies, 
particularly the smaller ones. How- 
ever, direct export is increasing at a 
much slower rate than other 
means of foreign market par- 
ticipation, all of which involve overseas 
manufacturing facilities. One 
example is the Neuss, Ger- 
many, farm machinery and crawler 
tractor factory (right) of the German 
subsidiary of International Harvester 
Co. IH, one of the most interna- 
tionally-minded of U.S. com- 
panies, has 20 foreign subsidiary 
companies and foreign manu- 
facturing facilities in eight countries. 


Yale & Towne Photo 


International 


@ “Next year will be the most brutally competitive 
year the world business community has ever seen— 
media are penetrating the vast and and I mean brutal.” 

a , “The United States has ceased to be the dominant 
growing overseas markets country of the non-Communist trading world.” 

“New patterns now emerging offer very great mar- 
ket potentials for American products.” 

“We must accept the discipline of the interna- 
tional free economy, a discipline which many 
thought no longer existed for America.” 

“It is my feeling that if an American company is 
to obtain maximum return from its overseas invest- 
ments, its international operations cannot be re- 
garded as a side issue of its domestic operations.” 

These direct quotes are from different interna- 
tional trade authorities. InpusTRIAL MARKETING ob- 
tained them from international trade experts repre- 
senting both private industry and the federal gov- 
ernment. They spotlight many of the important de- 
velopments which are popping in the industrial in- 
ternational marketing arena. 


How U. S. companies, agencies and 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING’S IMPORTANCE . 
The developments could well spell the difference— 
for American manufacturers—between making mar- 
keting history a few years from now, or being “past 
history” as a going enterprise. 

Developments are taking place against a backdrop 


By H. JAY BULLEN which looks like this: 


1M Eastern Editor e U.S. business men expect higher overseas sales 
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next year—with little or none of the gain evidenced 
in U.S. export statistics for 1962. Instead, the sales 
gains are expected to result from the growing num- 
ber of American plants established abroad. 


e Startling proposals, plans, policies and programs 
were unveiled by official government spokesmen 
last month at the most important affair of the year in 
the field of foreign trade and finance—the annual 
convention of the National Foreign Trade Council 
(NFTC). About 1,900 delegates and some 400 ob- 
servers from all over the world heard the details— 
with varying reactions. 


e¢ Competitive pressures in this country have 
reached an intensity which makes overseas markets 
virtually the only place left for many American 
business men to seek new sales potential. 


These factors—and many others—are responsible 
for the current frenzy of interest in “getting into 
the international market.” 

To what extent are U.S. companies delving into 
the international arena—either for the first time, or 
on an expanded basis? Consider these headlines—all 
of which appeared in the business press last month: 
“Firestone to Produce Tires in Japan with Osaka 
Firm”; “Bell & Howell Establishes Electronics Unit 
in England”; “U.S. Steel Jointly to Build Stainless 
Plant in Italy, Its Ist Steel Production Abroad”; 
“American Can, Swedish Firm Combine to Make 
Dixie Cups in Europe.” 


industrial marketing 


These headlines show only part of the picture. 
Data from the U.S. Commerce Department elabo- 
rate the trends. Last September the department re- 
ported that U.S. manufacturers this year expected 
to boost their direct foreign plant and equipment in- 
vestment expenditures to $1.75 billion—a 31% in- 
crease over the 1960 level. (An accompanying table 
shows investments since 1959 and plans for 1962— 
on a country-by-country basis) 


WHAT IS ‘INTERNATIONAL MARKETING’? 
Robert W. Feagles, assistant vice-president, over- 
seas division, First National City Bank of New York, 
defines it this way: 

“To my mind, an international business is one 
whose activities outside its original national bounda- 
ries cannot be discontinued without impairing the 
vitality and probably the existence of the parent.” 

This covers a wide gamut of industrial enterprises, 
but one factor is common to all: they’re in the glo- 
bal market arena all the way, on a full-time basis. 

A chemical company vice-president put it this 
way: “Today you don’t dip into the international 
market halfway. Once you decide to go in, you go 
in all the way—or get yourself bounced right out 
into economic oblivion, as far as overseas sales are 
concerned.” 

There are a number of ways of “going interna- 
tional”: 


e Establish a separate overseas branch operation, 
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Where U.S. Manufacturers Are Making 
Direct Foreign Investment Expenditures for Plant & "qvipment 


(Dollars in Millions) 


East Africa 

North Africa 

Union of South Africa 

West Africa 

Other Central & South African countries . . 


Middle East 
Philippine Republic 
Other countries 


Belgium & Luxembourg 
Germany 


Netherlands 
Common Market sub-total 
Denmark 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 
Other Europe sub-total 


Latin American Republics 
Argentina 
Brazil 


Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 


Western Hemisphere dependencies . . 
TOTAL——ALL COUNTRIES .. 





6 
22 
3 
12 
2 


$ 389 


$ 450 
5 

46 

138 

11 

11 
($214) 

1 


4 
3 
3 
4 
18 


2 
3 
($236) 


$ 192 
28 

73 

3 

12 

40 

7 

14 

2 


60 
58 
2 


$ 1 
$1,147 





75 
18 
37 

3 
12 
§ 


$ 378 


$ 862 
16 

70 
305 
43 

21 
($455) 
2 

7 

4 

4 

10 
369 
12 
($407) 


$ 256 
51 71 
63 69 72 
3 5 4 
21 16 15 
37 51 51 
9 13 10 
17 25 27 
5 8 5 


56 90 $ 123 
55 87 120 
1 3 3 


$ 1 $ 1 $ 1 
$1,337 $1,755 $1,706 








NOTE: 1961 & 1962 data are estimated on basis of company projections 


* = Less than $500,000 
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with production and sales facilities. 

e Establish an overseas subsidiary operation—a sep- 
arate company which owns at least a majority of its 
shares, but is controlled by the parent company. 
e Establish a joint-venture operation with an over- 
seas facility. 

e Purchase an interest in an active, established for- 
eign concern. 

e Issue a license, granting an existing foreign manu- 
facturing establishment permission to use your pat- 
ents, trademarks, processes, etc.—in return for a 
stipulated fee or royalty. 

e Set up a “contract manufacturing” arrangement— 
whereby the product is manufactured to stipulated 
specifications, but sales and distribution are con- 
trolled by the contractor. 


Those are some of the major methods of operat- 
ing internationally—for companies whose manage- 
ment considers it advisable to set up an organiza- 
tion outside the continental limits of this country. 

Working from a base in this country, companies 
can follow a different route into the international 
field—the straight export method. 

The most obvious procedure is the establishment 
of an internally operated export department. The 
department works in conjunction with the domestic 
sales organization, and utilizes foreign distributors 
and agents with whom it is in direct contact. This 
is known as “selling direct.” 

The other basic method is “indirect selling.” The 
method involves dealing with one or more of the 
four major classes of foreign trade “middlemen.” 
Here are the types of organizations involved. 


1. Combination export managers—they handle the 
entire export function for manufacturers of noncom- 
petitive lines. 


2. Export merchants—they purchase goods outright, 
and resell to their own customers. 


3. Export agents—by means of their own salesmen 
traveling overseas, or through arrangements with 
foreign agents, they solicit orders and sell for Amer- 
ican firms. 


4. Export commission houses—organizations em- 
ployed by foreign clients, to buy specified products 
from American producers. 


WHO’S IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD? . . Accord- 
ing to published statistics, some 3,000 U.S. corpora- 
tions now operate abroad. Industrial investments 
overseas have been steadily climbing, as mentioned 
previously and as illustrated in the table on page 82. 

Earlier this year, two McGraw-Hill international 
editors—Paul R. Miller and George Browne—high- 
lighted some of the overseas gains of U.S. companies. 
Foreign sales gains were reported for: 


@ Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.—from $20 million 
in 1952 to $95 million in 1959-—a 375% spurt in 
seven years. 

e National Cash Register—from $51 million in 1950 


to $159 million in 1959, a 212% jump. 
© Caterpillar Tractor—from $93 million in 1950 to 
$274 million in 1959, a 129% increase in nine years. 


In addition, reports indicate that Otis Elevator 
does 45% of its business overseas, Goodyear 27%, and 
International Harvester, 25%. 

These are large companies, each with overseas 
facilities of their own. What about smaller com- 
panies? 

Stephen W. Kann, editor of Industrial World told 
IM: “The small, efficient U.S. company is in many 
cases doing even better in overseas marketing than 
the giants.” 

Substantiating this is what IM learned about Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, which has annual sales 
of about $15 million and 900 employes. According 
to Dr. H. B. Osborn, Jr., who handles overseas 
sales, “About 75% of the company’s current business 
is being done abroad.” (Ohio Crankshaft makes 
electrical induction heat treating equipment, as well 
as crankshafts. All sales are made on an export basis, 
as the company has no overseas manufacturing facil- 
ities. ) 

Cary Stevenson, vice-president of sales, Lindberg 
Engineering Co., Chicago, said, “If U.S. plant 
equipment manufacturers weren’t getting the over- 
seas business they have been getting, most of them 
would be bankrupt. With approximately 500 em- 
ployes and annual sales reported at about $10 mil- 
lion last year, some 50% of Lindberg’s business is 
now coming from abroad.” 


WHAT TYPE ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP? . . It’s not 
possible to generalize an answer to this question. 
Conditions vary. They vary according to product 
involved, geographic market area, company objec- 
tives, capital availability, etc. Here are some typical 
examples of organizational set-ups used by different 
types of companies. 


» Combination export manager firms. Smaller com- 
panies generally start their international marketing 
operations by utilizing the services of combination 
export houses. 

These organizations handle the complete export 
function for their clients. Services include: market 
surveys; appointment of foreign agents; foreign 
travel to promote sales; arrangement for necessary 
interconsular documents, etc.; financing, and ship- 
ping orders. 

What usually happens, according to those in the 
field, is that a company works with a combination 
export house for several years until sales volume 
builds to a point where the manufacturer wants 
control in his own hands. This means that combina- 
tion export houses have periodic client turnover and 
are consequently on the lookout for new clients to 
replace the old accounts. 

Among combination export houses, several trends 
are of significance for companies interested in using 
such organizations to enter the international field. 
Only a few years ago these organizations were 
located—almost exclusively—on either the east or 
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west coast. Today they're in practically every major 
city in the country. 

Typical of some of the larger combination export 
houses in major cities are: Overseas Industries, Inc. 
—Chicago; Industry Export Service—Cincinnati; 
Cleveland Overseas Corp.—Cleveland; Rocky Moun- 
tain Export Co.—Denver; Ad Auremia—New York; 
Ballath & Thrall—Philadelphia; Frazar & Hansen— 
San Francisco, and United Export Corp.—South 
Bend, Ind. 

Another trend of significance among organizations 
of this type is a tendency toward product specializa- 
tion. Some houses, for example, specialize in elec- 
tronics products. Others deal in machinery and re- 
lated supplies. 

Added to these specialized service organizations, 
foreign trade experts note another recent trend of 
significance to international marketing newcomers. 


> Companies with export divisions. A growing num- 
ber of manufacturers, with established international 
sales operations of their own, are accepting lines of 
non-competitive products. They sell these as an ad- 
junct to their own overseas marketing activities. 
Known as the “mother hen” method of international 
marketing, the sales are usually handled on a com- 
mission basis. 

Examples of companies presently involved in this 
type of activity are American Machine & Foundry 
Co. and U.S. Industries, both of New York; Pendle- 
ton Tool Industries, Los Angeles, and F. J. Stokes 
Corp., Philadelphia. 


» Direct export sales. This type of organizational 
set-up is typified by an eastern manufacturer of plas- 
tic sheet. 

The company entered the export market by set- 
ting up its own export department, headed by a 
qualified expert brought in specifically to handle 
export sales. The specialist, a former freight for- 
warder, set up foreign representatives by advertising 
abroad and by following up ads in U.S. publications. 

A freight forwarding company was chosen to 
handle some of the technical exporting problems— 
those involving international documents, etc.—and 
the company handled billing and packing details, 
etc. 

After making a successful entry into one overseas 
market area, price competition from a local producer 
eventually began hurting sales for the company. 
Consequently it worked out a joint-venture agree- 
ment with a foreign firm, and its market position be- 
gan improving again. 


» Joint venture agreements. Among larger companies 
this is one of the common methods used to break 
into a new market area without getting involved in 
excessively heavy capital outlays, nationalistic an- 
tagonism, etc. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., serves 
as example. 

Last October Firestone announced a joint venture 
in cooperation with the Ohtsu Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
Osaka, Japan. The agreement resulted in Firestone’s 
fourth tire and tube facility in the eastern hemis- 
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COLVALES LTO 


U.S. product, British-made . . With forks removed, two 40,- 
000-lb. capacity fork lift trucks are delivered parade-fashion 
to customer in Scotland. Trucks were manufactured in Bir- 
mingham, England, by 1.T.D. Ltd., Clark Equipment In- 
ternational’s British licensee. 


phere and the 17th such plant it has spread around 
the globe. 

Terms of the agreement provide that Firestone 
will supply technical information and assistance to 
the Japanese firm and will, in addition, share new 
developments with the Osaka producer. A sales or- 
ganization, to sell its products in Japan and to ex- 
port markets, will be under Firestone’s direction. 


» Subsidiary companies. Still another type of over- 
seas organizational set-up is represented by a move 
Bell & Howell announced last September. 

The counterpart of Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp., a Pasadena Bell & Howell subsidiary, was es- 
tablished near London, England. In the United 
Kingdom, the English subsidiary will sell the entire 
line of data processing instruments made in the 
California plant and, in addition, will manufacturer 
some instruments locally for the U.K. market. 


» Licensing. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., is an example of a combination of several 
international marketing organizational frameworks. 

Clark Equipment Co. is the U.S. parent. It has 
an overseas subsidiary, Clark Equipment Interna- 
tional, C.A., headquartered in Brussels, Belgium. 
To open a new market area, Clark International 
early this year established licensing agreements with 








KW:DART 


TRUCKS 
HELPED MAKE 
TOQUEPALA 

125 MILLION 
TONS DEEP 


KW-DART 


Advertising competition . . U.S. and English truck 
ads appeared in same issue of World Mining. The 


two firms in India, for the manufacture and sale of 
Clark materials handling equipment. 

As a result of local manufacture and distribution 
of the Clark equipment in India, the company saved 
the expense of setting up its own production and 
distribution facilities, yet managed to penetrate a 
new market with its brand name and establish addi- 
tional income potential from sales in that country. 


» Stock ownership. Clark International also engages 
in the practice of buying equity in foreign produc- 
tion facilities. This gives Clark a share of control 
and a share of the earnings of the foreign company. 
At the same time it does not saddle Clark with the 
responsibility to supply the management, and it 
minimizes the chance of generating hostility from 
local competitive concerns staffed exclusively by na- 
tives of the country involved. 

In practice, Clark has obtained its stock by means 
of licensing the company, and taking the license 
downpayment in stock. 


ADVERTISING’S ROLE . . “Overseas advertising, par- 
ticularly industrial advertising, must be done on a 
long range basis,” says Braxton Pollard, manager of 
international advertising for Monsanto Chemical Co. 

“The time lag between planning and appearance 
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DUMPERS 


do a tough job 
in the desert... 


Working 16 hours 2 day at the iron ore 
mines of Compania Minera Sinta Fe in the 
Atacama Desert, powerfui A ge Bartord SN 
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experts say foreign competitors are gaining on. U.S. 
manufacturers in international advertising. 


is too great for cost control geared to the sudden 
fluctuations that often occur in overseas sales,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Pollard. 

He continues, “Currency problems, shipping 
strikes, temporary political conditions, credit ob- 
stacles or local trade barriers may have so disturbed 
a country or area for a time as to make an actual 
sales figure a poor yardstick for determining the 
amount of advertising that should be done.” 

How are U.S. industrial advertisers stacking up 
against their international competitors? Apparently 
not too well. 

Foreign countries are gaining on their U.S. coun- 
terparts—and fast—according to Rome Research, a 
New York company which measures selected inter- 
national media in a quarterly report containing sta- 
tistics grouped by market classifications and by ad- 
vertisers. 

Bernard Rome told IM that aggregate free world 
outlays for international media have been climbing 
at a rate of about 15% annually since 1958. The U.S. 
share of the total has dropped nearly 25% in that 
period. From 75% of the world total in 1958, this 
country now accounts for slightly more than 50%, 
according to Mr. Rome. 

Major _U.S. industrial competitors—Western Eu- 
rope, the United Kingdom and Japan—have been 
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drastically increasing their advertising outlays in the 
three-year period. Since 1958, Japan’s percentage of 
the free world total increased nearly 250%. Western 
Europe follows, with a more than 150% increase, 
while the U.K. boosted its share by nearly 100%. 

Industrial advertisers in this country account for 
approximately 57% of the total U.S. international 
media outlays, according to Mr. Rome. The same 
percentage applied in 1958. With little change be- 
tween 1958 and 1961 this indicates the U.S. indus- 
trial advertisers are collectively spending approxi- 
mately $8.5 million for space in international mag- 
azines. 

Paradoxically, these statistics do not necessarily 
mean that U.S. manufacturers are staying static or 
cutting back their advertising outlays. The publisher 
of one U.S. international magazine said, “You have 
to remember that many U.S. companies with foreign 
plants finance their advertising from foreign income 
~—and in many cases use the local foreign trade 
press—and advertising increases in those plants 
wouldn’t necessarily show up in the U.S. statistics.” 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., serves to prove 
the publisher’s point. Louis F. Weyand, executive 
vice-president and marketing director of 3M said 
this: “Where international advertising formerly 
sought to bulwark distribution, it now must fight 
competitive battles in many markets. Specific prod- 
uct ads are placed in local [foreign] trade papers and 
journals, and directed to a user class. In addition to 
our own advertising authorizations, the distributors 
advertise in their local area and foot the bill.” 

Mr. Weyand further pointed out: “We can no 
longer compete in Europe simply by being there. 
Now, we must not only be there, but be better— 
appreciably better in all ways if we are to get our 
share of the expanding market.” 

Reasons why U.S. companies with foreign plants 
or affiliates lag in advertising are indicated in a com- 
ment made by George Kendall, manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion for International General 
Electric Co.: 

“Frequently we are prone in this country to make 
two mistakes with regard to international advertis- 
ing. First, that we have a corner on the know-how 
in the advertising field; and secondly, we tend to 
lump all other countries as that ‘export market’ or at 
best we regionalize.” Mr. Kendall further pointed 
out that one of the most dangerous mistakes to be 
made in planning international operations is to “gen- 
eralize . . . generalize the export market, the inter- 
national market, the general trend in overseas sales 
potential.” 

Mr. Kendall further noted that in international 
advertising and marketing activities it is imperative 
to think and act in terms of specifics—specifics of 
geographic locations, products, existing market con- 
ditions, etc. 


AD AGENCIES’ ROLE . . As of last July, based on their 
having at least one international account, the Inter- 
national Advertising Association listed 36 U.S. agen- 
cies as having “international operations.” Since July, 
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a number of agencies have moved into the interna- 
tional arena and earned a place on the IAA roster. 
Agencies have different types of international op- 
erations, just as do manufacturers. In general the 
organizational set-ups fall in these categories: 


@ Overseas affiliates. 

@ Overseas branch organization. 

@ joint venture. 

e Equity (stock) purchase of an existing agency. 


Some agencies have specialized in international 
advertising for many years. Among them are: Dil- 
lon-Cousins & Associates; Foreign Advertising & 
Service Bureau; Gotham-Vladimir Advertising; Na- 
tional Export Advertising Service; Robert C. Otto 
Co., and Quinn-Lowe—all of New York. 

Among industrial agencies, one significant entry 
in the international field was revealed last October 
when Marsteller, Inc., announced the establishment 
of advertising and public relations operations in 
three European nations, and plans for operations in 
two others soon (IM, November, p. 177). 

Some additional agencies in the industrial field 
which are currently involved in international activi- 
ties, either through affiliate agencies or “network” 
operations include: G. M. Basford Co., New York; 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, and Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, both of Milwaukee; and, McCarty Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Three of the agencies specializing in internation- 
al accounts told IM that budgets were generally 
heading up for 1962. Collectively the general trend 
was between a 10% and 25% increase. 

Gotham-Vladimir’s Arnold Hansen cited several 
trends: “Budget increases seem to be a combination 
of clients entering new markets and _ intensifying 
present programs in established areas. Companies 
with overseas production facilities are definitely 
beefing up their advertising efforts. 

“Another trend we’ve noticed,” said Mr. Hansen, 
is a tendency toward increased use of local over- 
seas media. In a given region, such as Latin Amer- 
ica for example, clients are becoming more inter- 
ested in reaching only a few selected countries, 
rather than the “entire Latin American market.’ ” 

Bruce Swigert, vice-president, Foreign Advertis- 
ing & Service Bureau reported that his agency’s in- 
dustrial clients were increasing their 1962 budgets 
—“but not as much as some of our consumer ac- 
counts.” 

Mr. Swigert commented on a trend toward what 
he termed “strategic centralization and tactical de- 
centralization” of international advertising. He de- 
scribed it as a system “where program planning and 
strategy are controlled where the client’s head office 
is, but the mechanics—such as ad production, art- 
work, and similar mechanics are handled by local 
foreign agencies in the various market areas abroad.” 

Among agencies and advertisers interviewed by 
IM, there was no discernible, clear-cut indication 
that industrial advertisers are generally leaning in 
one direction or the other, insofar as supporting the 
use of a U.S. agency with an international depart- 








U.S. International Publications Originated Since 1960 


Frequency Circulation 


Approx. 
Publisher 





A SUS Ordenes 

Food Marketing International 
International Electronics 

International Equipment Directory .. 


International Railway Journal 
Wee Fe UD An in or iis eb ee ie 5 


Modern Government 
NATO Journal 


Plasticos Mundiales 
World Wood 


ment (supplemented by local foreign agencies) 
versus the international ad agency—i.e., one head- 
quartered in the United States, with associate rela- 
tionships with foreign advertising agencies in various 
countries. 

Again it was a case of “impossible to generalize.” 
Different company policies, different products, dif- 
ferent areas of operation all affected opinions and 
decisions of the companies involved. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS . . 
The current year saw four new entries in the inter- 
national media field, one suspension, and four an- 
nouncements for 1962 publishing plans—with one 
withdrawal from the latter group. Last year there 
were seven new publications which entered the field. 

As of 1962, international industrial marketers will 
have more than 60 foreign-circulated, U.S.-published 
trade magazines available for their use in worldwide 
marketing activities. 

Slated to bow in 1962 are three new ones—two 
monthlies and a quarterly: International. Science & 
Technology, Conover-Mast, New York; Iron Age 
Metalworking International, Chilton Co., Philadel- 
phia; and, Poultry International (quarterly), Watt 
Publishing Co., Mount Morris, IIl. 

Penton Publishing Co., which last spring an- 
nounced intentions to publish Steel International, a 
monthly metalworking magazine scheduled to bow 
next month, announced late in October that it would 
not publish the book. R. C. Jaenke, Penton presi- 
dent, cited the “exorbitant” cost of building and 
maintaining a foreign distribution list as one of the 
chief reasons for the switch in plans. 

The table above shows the publications, fre- 
quency of issue, circulation and publishing organiza- 
tions of books which have appeared since 1960. 

Considering language groups, Spanish-speaking 


6,700 
10,500 
12,000 
20,000 


Export Publishers Co. 

John Profit Associates 

Johnston Export Pub. Co. 

International Equipment 
Directory Inc. 

Simmons-Boardman 

Trans-Oceanic Pub. Co. 

Export Publishers Co. 

15,000 Remsen-Whitney Pub. Corp. 

6,000 Petroleum Pub. Co. 

5,300 Cleworth Pub. Co. 

5,700 Miller Freeman Publications 


10,000 
30,000 
10,000 


nations have received the most attention to date 
from U.S. international publishers. IM’s latest count 
shows 30 Spanish language publications and six 
with two editions—one English, the other Spanish. 

Five annual directories are published in the coun- 
try for distribution overseas: Directorio Textil Pan- 
americano; Efectos De Escritorio (office supplies 
and equipment) ; International Rice Yearbook; Office 
Equipment Exporter and La Oficina (office equip- 
ment). 

There are a number of different publishing meth- 
ods used by companies publishing international 
media in this country. 

By general category they range all the way from 
separate entity foreign language publications (usu- 
ally Spanish, at present) to “export supplements” or 
“international editions” of parent U.S. publications. 

U.S. international media fall into these general 

groups: 
e Separate entity foreign language publications— 
such as Agricultura de las Americas, and Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion (international construc- 
tion engineering). 


e Separate entity international editions of existing 
U.S. publications, generally carrying the same title 
as the U.S. parent—such as Industrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry International Edition, and Pulp & 
Paper International. 


e Separate entity English language publications, 
with no foreign translations—such as Modern Gov- 
ernment, and NATO Journal. 


@ Multi-lingual editions of one publication, each 
edition circulated in a given geographic area—such 
as American Exporter (Spanish and English); Food 
Marketing International (English, French, German, 
Spanish); International Management (English, 
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Portuguese, Spanish) , and Made In U.S.A. (English, 
French, German, Portuguese and Spanish) ; 


¢ International supplements and/or “sections” 
bound into overseas copies of publications having 
more domestic than foreign circulation—such as 
Paper Trade Journal Export Supplement and Petro- 
leum Engineer International Section. 


IM’s current (41st annual) Market Data & Di- 
rectory Number contains a list of publications serv- 
ing international markets. Publications are grouped 
according to market area covered, as well as by 
industry group. In addition to publications circulated 
overseas, the list includes those circulated to export- 
import organizations within this country. 

Data on ad volume of 20 international marketing 
publications which report their monthly volume to 
IM will be found on page 171 of this issue. 

Developments which have taken place within the 
past year in one major publishing organization serve 
to illustrate the impact world trade developments 
are having on international media published in this 
country. 

Last December, the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
announced the establishment of a new unit, called 
the “International Department,” as part of the com- 
pany’s Publications Div. Previously the department 
had been a separate entity, the McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corp., which published Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Construccion, Ingenieria Internacional Indus- 
tria, and International Management Digest. 

At the time, president Donald C. McGraw said 
the change “completes the integration of our inter- 
national periodical publishing activities into those 
of the Publications Div.” 

On July 31, the company announced the Interna- 
tional Management (no longer “Digest”) would be 
published in three editions—English, Spanish and 
Portuguese—beginning with the January, 1962, is- 
sues. Simultaneous with this announcement, Pub- 
lisher Eugene Weyeneth announced that the edi- 
torial content of Industria would be combined with 
International Management, and cease as a separate 
title next month. 

On Aug. 10, McGraw-Hill announced that The 
American Automobile/El Automovil Americano 
would be renamed Automobile International, start- 
ing with its October issue, and its Spanish language 
edition would be titled Automovil Internacional. 

The reason for the change, according to publisher 
John E. Slater, is that although in the past manu- 
facturers in this country dominated the automotive 
export business, “now European and Australasian 
manufacturers are taking an increasingly bigger 
share of this business. And at the same time U.S. 
firms themselves are making steady and substantial 
investments in overseas manufacturing subsidiaries 
and partnerships.” 

In one other major international move this year, 
on Aug. 17 McGraw-Hill named Russell F. Ander- 
son director of European operations for the Publica- 
tions Div. of the company. Publications Div. presi- 
dent Nelson Bond said, “This is a new position in 
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the company, established as a further step in 
strengthening its international activities.” 

Other major publishers have followed different 
routes to broadened international advertising sales 
and editorial coverage. Three major publishing or- 
ganizations—The Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Petro- 
leum Publishing Co., Tulsa, and Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., New York—retained the same 
overseas sales and marketing organization to handle 
their respective international publications. 

To serve as director of international sales opera- 
tions the three publishing companies selected the 
Max Holsinger organization, London, England. The 
publications involved are: Iron Age Metalworking 
International—Chilton; Oil ¢ Gas International— 
Petroleum Publishing Co.; International Marine En- 
gineering/Log, and International Railway Journal— 
Simmons-Boardman. 


INFORMATION ON INTERNATIONAL MARKETING . . 
Other than the obvious source of publications in the 
field, there are numerous excellent sources for U.S. 
manufacturers to get information and assistance in 
starting to sell internationally. 


“We are moving toward an ‘At- 


lantic industrial community. 


We've got to compete on those’ 
terms—or else!”—Paul Miller 


The government's new Bureau of International 
Business Operations (BIBO) is an excellent source 
for almost any type of international data and assist- 
ance U.S. manufacturers would need to start their 
activities. BIBO resulted from the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the old Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Important trade associations which can be of help 
include: Association of Industrial Advertisers; Amer- 
ican Management Association; American Marketing 
Association; Association of National Advertisers; 
Customs Brokers & Forwarders Association; Interna- 
tional Advertising Association; and, National For- 
eign Trade Council. (Addresses of these organiza- 
tions are all listed in IM 41st annual Market Data 
& Directory number. ) 

Two recent publications of value to manufacturers 
interested in financing and establishing overseas 
operations are: “Financing Foreign Operations,” 
published last October by Business International, 
200 Park Ave., New York, 113 pp., $50; and, “Amer- 
ican Management Abroad,” by George D. Bryson, 
published early this fall by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
240 pp., $5. 

Here is a partial listing of information U.S. busi- 





ness men can get from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce field offices: 


© Foreign market connections. Business information 
on foreign firms; trade investment and licensing op- 
portunities; foreign lists of buyers and suppliers; de- 
tails on ICA-financed procurement. 


e@ Documentation and foreign controls. Administra- 
tion of regulations imposing import quotas; docu- 
mentation of export and import shipments—both 
here and abroad; details of import licensing proce- 
dures in overseas markets; regulations bearing on the 
control of exchange abroad; tariff rates of foreign 
countries on specific American products. 


e Export control. Licensing requirements and reg- 
ulations; special assistance in emergency situations; 
information on product classifications. 


e Economic and trade information. Facts on eco- 
nomic and trade conditions; statistical data on im- 
ports and exports; international financial develop- 
ments. 


e Investment and licensing. Foreign licensing regu- 
lations and requirements; factors to be considered in 


“International trade is on an up- 


swing that will continue through 
1962.”—Stephen W. Kann 


the establishment of branch plant abroad; invest- 
ment guaranty policies and procedures. 


One government publication of major importance 
is also an excellent source for current news and de- 
velopments in the international marketplace—“For- 
eign Commerce Weekly,” $10.50 annually in this 
country. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? . . “The disappearance of local 
marketing as we once knew it in this country,” was 
the way one foreign trader answered IM’s question 
of “what’s ahead?” 

Paul Miller, editor of International Management 
said this: “We are moving toward an “Atlantic indus- 
trial community—we’ve got to compete on those 
terms—or else! On a competitive basis, the United 
States is—right now—part of an international mar- 
ket. Today’s manufacturer must learn to think of his 
customers as being everywhere. And he must learn 
to recognize that his competitors are increasingly 
located in the same place—everywhere. No matter 
what portion of his current market is represented 
by international business, today’s manufacturer must 


consider the international market as critically and 
crucially important to his economic longevity.” 

In commenting on developments in the Latin 
American countries, Publisher S. R. Kaplan of Re- 
portero Industrial (formerly Revista Industrial) said: 

“The signs are bright and encouraging for a bet- 
ter record of industrial exports to Latin America 
in 1962, than we have been experiencing for the 
past several years. 

“First of all, our government seems to have offi- 
cially realized that Latin America is a wide open 
export market, with no special rights reserved for 
U.S. manufacturers. Our respect and concern for the 
increasing competition from Japan, West Germany, 
England, France and Italy is long overdue. Smug- 
ness about the Latin American market has been 
hurting us for too long. 

“Secondly, we are witnessing a new activity—on 
the part of small and medium-size producers of spe- 
cialized machine tools and modern industrial equip- 
ment of all kinds—in exporting to areas in Latin 
America that have already started to develop their 
own capacities to produce basic and simple indus- 
trial commodities. Exporting is no longer an activity 
reserved exclusively for the “giants.” 

“Our government through recent changes in Ex- 
port-Import bank regulations is making it considera- 
bly easier for all industrial manufacturers, regard- 
less of size, to sell the Latin American market. 

“For example, a small hand tool manufacturer 
can now arrange with his local banker to get medi- 
um term loans for exporting; these loans are guaran- 
teed against political risks, currency fluctuations and 
payment defaults; he can now work on a 10% down 
payment with order, where previously 20% down 
payments were required for loans.” 

Looking ahead to 1962 Stephen W. Kann, editor 
of Industrial World sees the international future like 
this: 

“International trade is on an upswing that will 
continue through 1962. Continued industrial ex- 
pansion abroad, at a faster rate than in the United 
States, means that the aggressive plant equipment 
manufacturer can look forward to expanding over- 
seas sales. 

“To reap the benefits of the going overseas mar- 
ket, the U.S. manufacturer will need to use all the 
tools that are available. In many areas, due in part 
to greater government help—such as expanded 
Eximbank services on medium term credit—the mar- 
ket for direct exports will grow. 

“In other areas, greater profits will come as a 
result of local plants, joint ventures or contract man- 
ufacturing. Often a combination of exports and 
local manufacturing prove to be the best way of 
getting a product into a market. 

“Next year should bring more stability and more 
business from the new nations of Africa. Business 
with the sterling area will improve, and—thanks to 
‘Alliance for Progress’ funds—there may be a reversal 
of the downward trend in Latin America. In Japan 
and the European Common market, the boom won’t 
‘bust’ but it will slow down.” * 
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President-to-president 
ads beat buyers’ 
price resistance 


Advertising, plus strong supporting 
promotion, help United Carbon Prod- 


ucts solve one of the toughest indus- 
trial marketing problems—selling a 
quality product against cut-price 
competition 


By WILLIAM G. HARKEY 
Advertising Manager 
United Carbon Products Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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@ Our salesmen were being clubbed into down- 
right despair with one little phrase: “. . . . but your 
prices are from 10% to 50% higher than competition!” 

Out of the salesmen’s countless stories of woeful 
encounters with PAs, we developed an advertising 
and sales promotional campaign which we think 
played a large part in overcoming buyer resistance 
to our higher prices. 


THE PROBLEM .. An important part of United’s busi- 
ness is the sale of ultra pure graphite boats, jigs and 
fixtures used in the manufacture of electronic com- 
ponents. In the electronics industry, where research 
and development and pilot production costs are 
fantastic, it is a natural defense to buy from the 
lowest bidder. And that’s exactly the 
policy that was frustrating our salesmen. 
The problem was further complicated 
by the fact that there were plenty of 
small, low-overhead, low-price, low- 
quality graphite products manufacturers 
to supply the price-conscious PAs. 
These operators might have a logical 
place in supplying cruder graphite 
shapes for non-critical production pro- 
grams. But their products were woefully inadequate 
for the purposes expressed by the managements of 
quality-oriented, top drawer electronic companies. 
Yet, because of the “low bidder” buying philosophy, 
many of these sub-standard graphite production 
parts were finding their way into the lines producing 
critical parts for guidance systems, computers and 
other devices where reliability was essential. 
How could these low quality products be accepted 
in so exacting an industry? We investigated and 
found several reasons: 


1. Because of a lack of technical data on graphite 
and carbon (unlike steel, for instance), sellers in 
many cases did not know exactly what they were 
selling, nor did buyers know just what they were 
purchasing. 


2. In a terrifically fast-moving, R&D-dominated in- 
dustry like electronics, the business procedures in 
many cases have to follow the lines of least resist- 
ance. Regarding the purchasing function, specifical- 
ly, the only “safe” way seemed to be to award the 
order to the lowest bidder. The drawings and spec- 
ifications submitted for quoting, in many cases, 
were entirely unrealistic in relation to the known 
physical properties, fabrication limitations and pro- 
duction line requirements of the buyer. 


3. Under the pressures of the industry, demands on 
management seemed to preclude a studied evalua- 
tion of the graphite problem by these top people. In 
several instances we discovered technically compe- 
tent management had no idea of what was going on 
as far as graphite purchases were concerned. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT . . Several buying influences 
were involved. Not necessarily in order of their im- 





Graphite Facts 


by George T. Sermon, President 
United Carbon Products Co. 
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Purchasing Policy... 
and Russian Roulette! 


Management policy decisions 
sometimes seem somewhat like 
Russian Roulette. For example: 


“Three competitive bids will be 
obtained. The company submit- 
ting the lowest bid will be 
awarded the purchase order. Un- 
der unusual circumstances, the 
second lowest bidder will be cho- 
sen and a letter of explanation 
submitted to the president.” 


Sound familiar? And, in five of six 
purchases, this policy is as harm- 
less as the unloaded chambers of 
a revolver used in Russian Rou- 
lette. However, there’s always a 
good chance that an order placed 
according to policy can be a ma- 
jor disaster. Since your Purchas- 
ing Agent is human, he will feel 
he’s doing his job best by shop- 
ping for price. There’s the danger 
... policy replaces judgment. 


I have seen this happen time and 
again in the rapidly growing semi- 
conductor field. Graphite boats 
will be purchased because of a 
small price advantage (a matter 
of policy) without regard for: 
ability to deliver future orders 
of consistent quality; breadth of 
experience which could help 
solve or circumvent production 
bottle-necks; capacity to meet the 
future potential of your own pro- 
duct; financial soundness and 
business responsibility. 


When you buy a United product, 
you get all of this. It’s our policy. 


portance, they were: purchasing agent, production 
engineer, design engineer, production manager, plant 
manager, and top management personnel. We knew 
that, in the majority of cases, the superior purity 
and machining properties of our parts were wanted 
by the engineers and designers. We also knew, how- 
ever, that the purchasing agent had to be won over 
to our side. The question mark was top manage- 
ment. 

Our technical representatives seldom got in to talk 
to top management men, yet we were convinced 
that because of their technical backgrounds, these 
people would be vitally interested in the value-story 
of our higher quality products. This was the first 
reason why we decided to zero in on top manage- 
ment with our advertising. 

The next question was, “How do we attract top 
management's attention in this dynamic field with- 
out investing too heavily?” 

The task was not simple. The highly technical 
character of graphite had to be illustrated simply, 
and the value analysis story had to be justified 
soundly and sold vigorously. 

Our plan to aim primarily at top management was 
an exercise in applied psychology. We would, at the 
same time, send copies of our communications to 
purchasing and engineering personnel, reasoning 
that they would feel obliged to read the full com- 
munication that was sent to their boss. Further, all 
personnel under top management would be plagued 
with the question, “Is the old man buying this argu- 
ment?” Consequently, we felt they would be much 
more susceptible to the arguments put forth in be- 
half of our product simply because they had to take 
into consideration the fact that their superior was 
not only apprised of the situation but might actually 
be watching for purchasing action which took into 
consideration the story in the communication. 


HOW TO DO IT . . Once this strategy was accepted, 
we had to select some low cost tools to do the job. 
It was fortunate that we could pinpoint our market 
—that segment of the electronic industry which pro- 
duces transistors, diodes, rectifiers and several other 
devices—some 150 companies. And 25 of these were 
responsible for about 80% of the volume. Our total 
buying influence population was about 3,000, and 
from among these we could select approximately 
700 men responsible for most of the business. It was 
a nice, tight market. 

In order to reach top management men on our 
customer and prospect list, our agency—Church & 
Guisewite, Midland, Mich.—suggested a series of 
editorial-type ads from our own top man to the 
prospects’ top men. 

A series of 13 one-third-page ads, signed by 
George T. Sermon, United’s president, were devel- 


Top drawer . . One in a series of 13 United Carbon 


| ads that sell “quality” to top management. Ads were 
UNITED Sztaty) products CO. reprinted widely because they told the quality-vs.- 


BOX 747 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN low price story so well. 
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tising manager of United Car- 
bon Products Co., is a veteran 
of more than 20 years in sales 
and marketing. He was, at var- 
ious times, a sales promotion 
manager, agency vice-president 
and sales manager before com- 
ing to United. Mr. Harkey, a native of Chicago, 
studied business administration in both Chicago 
and eastern colleges. 


oped. These were scheduled, one-each-month, in 
Electronics magazine. But, we weren't putting all 
our eggs in the publication “basket”—just enough 
to give our story the necessary prestige. 

The special thrust in the campaign was the direct 
mail use of the management ad series. Three of 
what we considered the hardest-hitting of the ads 
were reprinted. These were sent, with a short cover 
letter, to the top man in each of 25 largest com- 
panies on our list. The letters were individually 
typed and personally signed by our president. Then 
we reproduced the letters and sent these copies with 
ad reprints and a memo to all other buying influ- 
ences in the 25 companies—a total of 675 middle 
management men. 

The final promotional effort in the campaign was 
our rather unusual “participation” in the IRE show, 
in New York last March. Unlike the vast majority 
of exhibitors, we did not want to attract the greatest 
possible number of registrants to our exhibit. Our 
aim was to use the IRE show to bring about per- 
sonal meetings between our president and the top 
management of the prospect companies. 

Instead of exhibiting in one of the crowded, busy 
areas at the Coliseum, we chose an atmosphere more 
conducive to top level conferences. Right across the 
street from the Coliseum we secured the Bermuda 
Room on the mezzanine of the Henry Hudson Hotel. 
There we had ample room to set up our regular ex- 
hibit, plus areas for chairs, tables, a coffee bar—and, 
most important, complete isolation from the distrac- 
tions of the main IRE show. This strategy, ideal for 
us, was recognized as not being feasible for the great 
majority of exhibitors at the show, who found the 
heavy traffic at this well-attended show just what 
they wanted. 

Io guarantee the attendance of our key prospects, 
we mailed a formal invitation to all 3,000 on our 
list. A little nervous about whether we could pull 
important people away from the IRE show, we sent 
the top 25 executives on our list special invitations 
by our president via telegram about a week before 
the show opened. Finally, we ran two small invita- 
tonal ads in the IRE issues of Electronic Daily ap- 
pearing on Monday and Tuesday, the first days of 
the show. ; : 
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A BARGAIN . . The total costs of our promotional 
efforts were surprisingly low. The one-third-page 
campaign in Electronics was not really an “extra,” 
but an adaptation of budget money previously al- 
loted for this division of our business. Ordinarily, we 
also would have used some direct mail, so the direct 
mail cost was in great measure not an additional 
expenditure either. Only in the case of the IRE show 
was any money spent over and above our normal 
budget. We were very pleased with the low cost of 
this “different” campaign, particularly in view of 
some of the results. 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED . . Unlike other campaigns 
which we have conducted, where results could be 
easily measured by the number and conversion rate 
of inquiries, the results of this campaign were harder 
to pin down. Our job was to make some progress in 
changing a deeply ingrained “low-bidder” buying 
concept. We have considerable evidence that the 
campaign fulfilled that aim. 

Early in the promotion, before the direct mail 
phase opened up, our representatives took some 
good-natured kidding from PAs about the fact that 
our president was appearing in a series of “heart-to- 
heart” type ads. This was the first tip-off that the 
campaign was on target. Then, also in the early 
days, we began receiving some comment from sev- 
eral top management men direct to our sales man- 
ager. The proof of effectiveness in the early stages of 
the campaign was a request, from a well-known 
company, for reprints of the ads. They wanted to 
send them to all their own salesmen because the ads 
did a good job of expressing the argument for buy- 
ing on the basis of quality rather than price. 

Results became increasingly apparent when the 
direct mail program got under way. Usually, the 
proof appeared in our salesmen’s call reports some- 
thing like this: “Bill Johnson, PA, remarked about 
the letters he’s been getting from us.” Or: “For the 
first time, John Jones, PA, has given me the time 
to explain our ultra-purity story.” 

It wasn’t long before the representatives became 
really enthusiastic and wrote favorable comments 
direct to the advertising department, telling us how 
effective the campaign was on some of the tough 
PAs out in the field. 

The IRE show program also paid off. As it turned 
out, our fears that important executives would be 
reluctant to leave the Coliseum and visit us were 
groundless. In response to our telegram invitations 
to the top 25 prospects, we had several phone calls 
and even more visits consummating in extremely 
beneficial talks between our president and the pros- 
pects involved. In addition, PAs, engineers, and 
other middle management buying influences by the 
score visited our exhibit. And our salesmen achieved 
person-to-person contacts never before possible. This 
kind of action naturally generated a good deal of 
enthusiasm within our own organization. 

Since this campaign, doors have opened that had 
been shut tight at two major producers—with a half- 
dozen more “big ones” imminent. * 








SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 


What to do about 
expense account padding 


‘Salesman X’s expense accounts keep creeping higher and higher, and you 
suspect padding. What do you do?’ IM asked this question of members of 
our Industrial Sales Executives Forum panel. The answers of four of the panel 


members appear here. The rest will appear in January 


‘Padding is a symptom .. look for the disease’ 


@ Expense account padding probably has existed 
since man first left the barter system and began 
exchanging currency in return for goods and serv- 
ices. And you can bet your budget that it’s going to 
go on... and on. . and on. . and on. To which I 
say, “Thank heavens!” 

Watching how a man handles his “swindle sheet” 
is one of the finest ways of finding out what your 
salesman really thinks of himself and of your com- 
pany and its products and policies. After all, pad- 
ding is but a symptom of a disease and not the 
disease itself. If a salesman is successful, truly suc- 
cessful as a mature, dignified human and not just 
successful at getting orders, his basic motivation, 
that which makes him a true success, will not allow 
him to commit fraud by padding his expenses. 

In cases of suspected padding—look deep—then 
look again. Is the man performing satisfactorily in 
his work? If entitled to commission is he making 
enough commission to increase his base 30% to 50% 
—enough to substantially increase his standard of 
living in return for exceptional effort? Is his auto- 
mobile allowance really adequate? Is he losing faith 


By E. MADDERN 

President & General Manager 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co. 
Shelby, O. 


in the company? Is he having personal problems? 
Has the head office broken a promise to him? Is his 
territory too large—or too small? Is he away from 
home too long or too often? There are hundreds of 
ways of making a salesman dejected, either about 
his job or himself. This is the disease. The symptom 
is a desire to “get back at someone” and to a sales- 
man what easier way than to take it out on the ex- 
pense account? Thus, the head office can spot an 
early symptom, make a thorough diagnosis, supply 
the preventive medicine and kill the disease before 
it becomes rampant. 

Keep an itemized record of salesmen’s expenses 
and don’t be backward in letting an erring salesman 
know how he compares with his fellow salesmen. 
This has to be done with a sincere wish on your 
part to be helpful to the man and is often the key 
which opens the door to the flood of complaints 
mentioned earlier. Once you get the man to open 
up, then it is your responsibility to supply the an- 
swers—and quick! Good men are hard to find and 
harder to keep. 

If, after you have done all you can to clean up 
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your errors and be helpful to the man and the pad- 
ding still continues, you have a very unpleasant de- 
cision to make. How much will it cost to salvage the 
man compared to replacing him? After all, you are 
responsible for profitable operations and not the 
running of a quasi-psychiatric clinic. This man may 
well need more help than you can provide. 

Simply stated, you can expect padding if your 
compensation plan does not thoroughly cover these 
essentials (1) a base salary—fixed expense to you 
and a means for him to meet his fixed expenses, his 
basic needs; (2) an incentive payment—a variable 
expense to you and a means for him to meet his 
variable expenses, his basic desires; (3) a fixed 
monthly automobile allowance—a fixed cost to you 


and a means of meeting his fixed automobile costs 
such as depreciation, licensing, insurance, etc.; (4) 
a small mileage allowance—variable cost to you that 
covers his variable costs for gas, oil, tires, etc.; (5) 
a “profitability bonus”—based on how much profit 
the man returns on your investment in him. 

The latter item is the real frosting on the cake. 
It also takes care of the salesman who “has to have 
a price to close the deal,” needs more factory back- 
up than anyone else, is sloppy about credit, is high 
on expenses, in fact, the profitability bonus is the 
only way I know of cutting out the “big volume, low 
return” boys and encouraging the “high return on 
investment” men. 

In the end result, I would much prefer to be 
milked on expenses by a man who returns 20% on 
our investment in him than have a man with low 
expenses who returns only 10%. 


‘Good management precludes padding’ 


@ It would seem to me that the only logical action 
for a sales manager under these circumstances would 
be a frank discussion of the problem with the sales- 
man. 

Proper preparation for such a discussion would 
include an analysis of travel patterns, comparison 
of expenses with similar prior periods and an identifi- 
cation of the areas where substantial changes in ex- 
penses had taken place. The salesman should always 
be permitied to present his side of the story before 
conclusions are drawn. 

Generally, a situation such as that described is a 
greater indictment of management procedures than 
of the salesmen, even if he proves to be guilty. Sales- 
men worth keeping on a sales staff are as interested 
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as their managers in making certain that their jobs 
are done economically in a manner which is in ac- 
cordance with effective expenditure of funds, man- 
agement wishes ard the interest of their customers. 
Mishandling of expenses, mishandling of entertain- 
ment funds, outright dishonesty in expense account- 
ing are, I feel, too often caused by a failure of man- 
agement to communicate and to monitor continually. 

If the hiring job has been done properly, and if 
salesmen are motivated by fair treatment, recogni- 
tion and adequate compensation, an overwhelming 
percentage will try to give you fair value or better in 
return. The ones who are not willing to do this usu- 
ally identify themselves in a number of ways other 
than just the handling of expense funds. 


‘Keep the problem out in the open’ 


By J. B. FOULKE 

Manager, Marketing Intelligence 
Semiconductor Div., Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Newport Beach, Cal. 


@ It is natural for people to see how much they 
can get away with before being called to task for it. 
This is done periodically not only by salesmen on ex- 
pense accounts, but by men at all levels of manage- 
ment in different situations. Good management ex- 
pects such behavior and meets it squarely. 

In the case of suspected increased padding, the 
salesman’s expenses should be considered as legiti- 
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mate until some facts strongly suggest otherwise. 
The facts the sales manager must have at his disposal 
before discussing expense reports are: 


© What have been the bookings over the period of 
increased expenses? 

© What is the ratio of expense-to-bookings for the 
period? 





A. A. HALLY 
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¢ Has the product mix changed, requiring the de- 
velopment of new customer contacts? 

It is quite possible that the expense-to-bookings 
ratio will decline even though the outlay of money 
has increased. It is also possible that the salesman 
has been doing missionary work which usually re- 
sults in an increased expense ratio. 

We have found that if a salesman is given enough 
information, he will monitor his own expenses and 
keep them in line. We have in a straightforward 
way told our men what their expense-to-bookings 
ratios should be. Each month we summarize the 
expenses by man and include this with the sum- 
mary of his bookings for the same period and point 
out the ratio between the two. 

We require that our salesmen submit receipts for 
all meals over $10 and receipts of all travel expenses 
incur.ed, including hotels, auto rentals, etc. This 


THIS MONTH'S ‘FORUM’ 
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applies to all of our personnel, not just salesmen. 
Expense reports are submitted in triplicate and one 
set is filed by individual and reviewed quarterly. 

Since installing this feed-back system, we have 
found ourselves in the peculiar position of encour- 
aging some of our salesmen to spend a little more, 
if necessary. In a year only one man had to be told 
to reduce his expenses. 

I would like to stress that this should be an out-in- 
the-open affair between sales management and the 
sales force. In my company, the monitoring of ac- 
counts is done regularly and the salesmen are kept 
informed, and if something is out of line, the point 
is made immediately. This avoids a situation of a 
salesman pleading ignorance of the requirements 
placed on him and of the sales manager building up 
tension to a bursting point before he takes remedial 
action. 


‘Let the salesman know how he can help’ 


@ As the problem is stated, salesman X’s expense 
accounts have been creeping upward. Since this is 
now a known fact, the first step is to let the sales- 
man know that you are aware of it and then, to indi- 
cate to him over a period of time the extent of the 
increase in his expense accounts. He should be 
asked, either directly, or through his supervisor if he 
has one, to bring this level of expenses down or to 
explain the reasons why they have been mounting. 

Another point should be discussed with the sales- 
man in question. The total cost of his territory op- 
eration, which involves all items of expense includ- 
ing salary and bonuses, determines whether or not 
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there is room for greater earning power in that op- 
eration. Consequently, it becomes very important for 
the salesman to keep operational expenses at a 
minimum so that there may be greater opportunity 
for him to increase his earnings. 

If a salesman is fully aware that his management 
is watching each item that goes to make up the cost 
of his operation and that through his own efforts he 
has the opportunity to better himself, he will coop- 
erate wholeheartedly. Too often in this area, as well 
as in many others, the salesman is not fully informed 
nor is he told or at least made to feel the importance 
of the part which he can play. a 
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When you can’t do both, i 

it better to run your ads 
big and in a few publica- 
tions, or run small space ads 
in a large number of 
publications? This article, 
based on a spot survey 

of top industrial admen, 


helps answer that question 


What’s better — impact 


By RICHARD C. SHAW 
Advertising Manager 
Samuel Moore & Co. 

Mantua, O. 


@ If you had only $15,000 with which to adver- 
tise ten related industrial products, would you: 
1. Emphasize coverage, and recommend spreading 
the $15,000 over a dozen or more publications, with 
fractional page ads and infrequent insertions? 

2. Emphasize impact, by concentrating the same 
appropriation in three publications, with larger 
space ads and greater frequency? 

Which proposal comes closer to your basic think- 
ing on media planning? Would you tend to lean to- 
ward one in preference to the other? 

This is the question I posed in a letter to 23 ex- 
perienced, well-qualified advertising men—15 agen- 
cy men and eight company ad managers. Twenty 
replied—about 87%. One replied, “You ask a seem- 
ingly simple question, yet one which thousands of 
advertising committees, agencies and boards thrash 
over every day of the year.” 

If you “voted” in favor of impact, you are in the 
majority. In fact, 19 of the 20 favored impact over 
coverage. Here are the excerpts from the replies: 


BLAIR VEDDER, media vice-president, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago agency . . “Our general 
tendency in buying media is to seek impact in pref- 
erence to numerical coverage. We do so because 
the ‘noise level’ of advertising (not only from our 
direct competitors, but from all other advertisers) 
is so high today that there is great risk of not being 
heard at all. 

“We believe it is usually better to convey a clear, 
persuasive impression about a product or a service 
to a limited number of better-than-average pros- 
pects than to be barely recognized by a great mass 
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of people. This is often a difficult concept to con- 
vey to an advertiser who likes to see a media sched- 
ule comprising a long list of prestige publications 
with a great number of insertions in each. Such a 
schedule looks impressive on paper, but in terms of 
the individual reader whom the advertiser attempts 
to address, the exposure is too little to be signifi- 
cant.” 


H. G. SELBY, media vice-president, Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland agency . . “My convictions regard- 
ing the importance of impact, through size and/or 
frequency, versus broad coverage, with minimum 
impact, are firm—and in my opinion, the more often 
this philosophy is preached to advertisers, the more 
effective will become our output. 

“It is reasonable to expect that 37 years of media- 
buying and direction would produce a few basic 
convictions. In my case, no one of these is as firm as 
the conviction that the most common, almost uni- 
versal, weakness in media planning is too many 
media with too few insertions.” 
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R. H. BOLIN, advertising director, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh . . “The problem today, 
in my opinion, is impact—not appearances. You get 
more for your money by first working a single mar- 
ket hard enough with sizable space to make an im- 
pression. Then, if you can afford a wider extension 
of the market, it’s time to think of going into the 
next publications in the field.” 


A. R. TOFTE, assistant advertising manager, Indus- 
tries Group, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee . . 
“I have long been an advocate of the ‘impact vs. 
coverage’ philosophy. To fritter a budget away with 
fractional sizes in a lot of books is bad thinking and 
bad practice. Most studies prove that it’s best to take 
all available funds and concentrate in the leading 
publication.” 


H. A. SCRIBNER, president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago agency . . “As far as I am concerned, im- 
pact most certainly would be my choice. We have 
had some experience with this sort of thing. I recall 
particularly one case—for a manufacturer of building 
paper we used a very limited number of spreads in 
color in the building publications. The results were 
little short of amazing! 

“We created a tremendous interest far beyond ex- 
pectation, and built up an impression that the con- 
cern was doing an enormous amount of advertising. 

“To the minority, experiences of this sort have 
certainly built up an appreciation of what can be 
done by impact; it is however, very difficult to sell 
many manufacturers on this thesis.” 


E. J. HOWE, vice-president, Carr Liggett Advertis- 
ing, Cleveland agency . . “If a company wants to 
be an important factor in the market it is serving, 
the way to approach it is with as strong a schedule 
as they can afford in the first choice magazines, and 
use as large space as possible. 


or complete coverage? 


“If the company is satisfied to be just another 
supplier—for exampie, if a particular market is dom- 
inated by a competitor who controls, say 75% of the 
business, and is aggressive and will be hard to unseat 
—then a company may be satisfied to sell the fringes 
of the market. In that case, I would spread my shots 
and try to get as much coverage as possible, rather 
than impact. The reason is that there is always a 
floating area in any market which will try new 
things or do business with new suppliers. The ob- 
ject here is to reach them, strongly promoting price, 
service or some such advantage.” 


WHY .. The point has been made that many adver- 
tisers show a strong tendency toward over-balance 
in the direction of coverage—at the expense of ade- 
quate impact. Why is this? Why do advertisers per- 
sist in diluting their advertising by spreading it so 
thinly over such wide areas? 

Perhaps one reason is that multiple product lines 
and multiple markets argue for multiple coverage. 

There are three possible answers to this. One is to 
deliberately concentrate the advertising on one or 
two of the “hottest” products in one or two of the 
“hottest” markets—at the start. 

Another possibility is to concentrate in one or 
two horizontal publications with full line or mul- 
tiple-product type ads. 

Still another possibility would be to aim specifical- 
ly at one segment of the market. Start by aiming at 
a strategic target consisting of the people who exert 
the major influence in the selection and specification 
of the product.’ That is, sell the people who will in 
turn sell the other members of the buying teams. 

In product engineering, pressure is measured in 
pounds per square inch. The abbreviation used for 
this measurement is psi. In terms of psi, the formula 
for advertising impact might be expressed this way: 

First find the right square inch, and then concen- 
trate enough pounds pressure on it. * 
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You can't 
control 
salesmen. 


By FREDERICK PEDERSON 

Sales Manager 

Northern Engraving & Mfg. Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


@ Probably at this very moment some outwardly 
successful, intelligent and competent vice-president 
in charge of sales for a nationally known and respect- 
fully regarded organization is addressing the digni- 
fied meeting of a business management group. He 
,-’is telling the attentive assemblage all about the 
; » greater efficiency, control and coordination obtained 
“with the use of electronic computers and recorders 
*,.for charting the individual salesman’s activity. He 
» is describing, eloquently and fervently, the brilliance 
-and economy of this latest manifestation of mana- 
. gerial sagacity. Instead of the old-time sales report, 
his charges now record every moment of their peri- 
* patetic migrations on articulated cards which are 
consumed and digested by the business machines 
at the home office. The verdicts rendered by the 
awesome electronic marvels are unassailable, un- 
challengeable, and beyond reproach. Truly, a modern 
Oracle of Delphi intestined with diodes. 

The pathetic but realistic truth is that every word 
this vice-president in charge of sales utters, each 
pious statistic he cites, the conclusions he offers—all 
are apocryphal drivel, as meaningless as a politi- 
cian’s platitudes, utterly devoid of sense or truth. 
No, the machine has not lied to him. The electronic 
creation, with its transistorized arithmetic, functions 


perfectly, but it has been betrayed by a diet of 
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An industrial sales manager speaks out 


against the current trend toward controlling sales 


activities—on the individual salesman level— 


by electronic 


data processing equipment 


electronically 


falsification—the cards. The cards represent not the 
truth, but sincere men’s ability to triumph over well- 
oiled machinery. 


INVOLUNTARY AUTOMATION . . The sales repre- 
sentative of one of the top raw material suppliers in 
the nation recently, and in a moment of agonized 
emotional travail, poured forth his story. His home 
office had installed the type of system referred to 
above. He had received the cards to be punched 
dutifully, painfully and accurately and returned to 
assuage the machine’s ravenous appetite for detailed 
facts and figures. On the machine’s dictum would 
rest his status with his company. The sales rep- 
resentative complied, following each instruction to 
the letter. After all, a stylus, rubber pad et al had 
been provided. After a week’s hard work with noth- 
ing to conceal he was, if anything, proud to render 
his report—although ruffled a bit by the new era 
and the festoons of suspiciously tinted tape. There 
is something innately individualistic about each sales- 
man, and every attempt to automate himself or his 
sales relationships is regarded with deep misgiving. 

It didn’t take the machine long to make its anal- 
ysis. Speed, rather than sympathy or understanding, 
is a facet of the electronic age. The next mail 
brought an indignant letter from the vice-president 
in charge of sales upbraiding the representative 
severely upon almost every malfeasance and count 
in the salesman’s lexicon: imprudent allotment of 
time per account, poor planning and all the other 
usual small and large bore ammunition in a sales 


manager's arsenal. The next week’s honestly rendered 
report produced a similar barrage of castigation, in- 
cluding a telephone call the gist of which was, “You 
better get on the stick!” 

Now, the sales representative in this case was 
neither neophyte nor goldbrick, rather an earnest, 
dedicated, intelligent operator with a commendable 
record. Self-assured and able, he performed a job 
for his employer and commanded the respect of his 
customers—and he secured orders, the ultimate ob- 
jective of every peddler’s journey, of every sales 
manager’s exhortation. At first he was hurt, then 
infuriated, but finally sound judgment prevailed. 
Should a man with a soul be defeated by an inani- 
mate conglomeration of nuts and bolts, wheels and 
buttons, however craftily contrived and brilliantly 
engineered? Never. 


BEATING THE MACHINE . . The sales representative 
studied the character of the cards upon which his 
case rested, and reviewed the caustic managerial 
comments on his first two submissions—which, by 
the way, included the several hours he had to spend 
in a customer's plant sorting out obviously inferior 
merchandise shipped by his company. He deduced 
and perceived the type of information the home 
office wanted, the type that would keep him out of 
trouble and elicit either respectful silence or even an 
occasional pat on the back. He spent a weekend 
punching cards for the next several weeks of 
sales activity, punching them exactly the way the 
home office apparently desired and the voracious 
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machine preferred. Why deliberately invite aggrava- 
tion when a punched hole in another location is so 
simply executed! Each week he dropped one of the 
prepared cards in the mail, and the process has now 
continued for over a year to everyone's apparent 
mutual satisfaction. 

The vice-president in charge of sales is now de- 
lighted with the information his new machine spews 
forth. He is living on a chimerical mechanical cloud, 
brain-washed by an electronic wave. The salesmen— 
and my informant confided his colleagues all indulge 
in the same practice—go their own ways and individ- 
ually take care of their territories and accounts the 
way they always have taken care of them, cultivat- 
ing new possibilities and pacifying regular customers 
as circumstances demand and time permits. 


YOU CAN’T MECHANIZE MANAGEMENT .. The 
danger here, from the standpoint of sound business 
procedure, is in the false reliance on the part of 
sales managers in a machine—amounting almost to 
an abdication of responsibility. Genuine sales man- 
agement must be inspirational to be successful. The 
complacent resignation of managerial functions to 
machinery could be fatal. It could destroy the in- 
tegrity and enthusiasm of what once had been a 
topnotch sales force. And it surely removes the 
manager himself farther and farther from reality. In 
time he could scarcely discuss his operation intel- 
ligently, and would present the spectacle of a feck- 
less fool duped by his own push buttons. A file of 
worthless records and statistics offer a poor sub- 
stitute for intuition, drive, judgment, common sense 
and factual knowledge. Of course, the only statistic 
that really has any valid significance is the profit and 
loss performance and the salesman’s contribution 
thereto. 

The administration of a hard-hitting sales force is 
admittedly difficult. Productive men must be sus- 
tained on a vigorous, expanding basis and somehow 
or other be deterred from seeking other pastures or 
retiring early in life. The whole problem of reward 
is intricately and delicately involved. Similarly, the 
unqualified and unproductive must be weeded out 
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“The industrial salesman’s imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness can- 


not be vanquished by machines.” 


and eliminated. In either case, the sales manager 
should have a firsthand knowledge of the man and 
the territory. Such knowledge is not readily obtain- 
able from a business machine which does not reflect 
personality and considers accounts only from the 
cold numerals defining time and space and effort per 
se. A machine never added an olive to a martini or 
danced a samba with a customer’s wife. 

Of course, the self-imagined existence of a sales 
representative, the life every idealistic drummer con- 
jures in his dreams, is as far removed from reality 
as his manager's computer. Luxuriating in Florida 
in the winter and in a northern resort in the summer 
with intervening cruises, calling on a limited number 
of refined, prominent and productive accounts in 
convenient locations at respectable hours, enjoying 
life leisurely and comfortably, respected by friends, 
customers and employer, and, naturally, reaping 
substantial rewards—these are all fanciful portions of 
the salesman’s reverie. Sometimes the extent to 
which they are the carrot a sales manager can dangle 
in front of a red nose provides the momentum which 
nourishes creditable performance. 

Conversely, there is the spectre of the soulless, 
hard-driving taskmaster sales manager whose con- 
ception of an acceptable sales representative is 
based on a slaving, ‘round-the-clock whizz who 
dashes from a careening cab into an airplane to make 
the next call the same day, leaves hotels at 6:00 
A.M., drives rent-a-cars through blizzards and 
scarcely gets to know his family—and all this on an 
expense account that suggests bare subsistence. 

The truth, as usual, is found between these ex- 
tremes. Normalcy is always elusive. Probably nor- 
malcy cannot be achieved in an expanding economy 
which demands a whopping increase in everything 
each year and wherein an even keel is frequently 
regarded as failure. 

At any rate, a hard working, producing plughorse 
sales representative is an entrepreneur in his own 
right with his own deft touch. Imagination and re- 
sourcefulness are not to be vanquished by the ma- 
chine age—or even spotted by a radar tracker. 


IT WON’T WORK . . All of us are living in an elec- 
tronic era, and the revolutionary advancements in 
business record practices made possible by these 
amazing developments are tremendous in their scope 
and usefulness. However, the art of programming 
a computer must reflect a refinement and judgment 
on a level of sophistication equal to the computer 
itself. There are some phases of business activity 
beyond the diagnostic capabilities of transistors. It 
is apparent that, thus far, the peculiarly individual- 
istic peregrinations of sensitive salesmen are one. ® 





The case for 
oe regional 
trade 


shows 


By ROBERT F. MOODY 
President 
Material Handling Institute 
Pittsburgh 

Packs ‘em in . . MHI regional show in Philadelphia 

is crowded with interested visitors. Many of these 

men are foremen and superintendents, who exert 

powerful buying influences, but who would not be 

able to travel to a distant national show. 


The Material Handling Institute has 
switched from conducting large na- 
tional trade shows to putting on a 
series of regional expositions. In this 
article the institute president tells 
why the change was made and how 
it has benefited exhibitors 


@ It is better to take products to the markets 
in regional trade shows, or to encourage the mar- 
kets to come to see the products at national trade 
shows? 

That may sound like a rigged question, and per- 
haps it is, but we at the Material Handling Insti- 
tute have tried both methods, and we're completely 
sold on regional shows. 
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In 1956 and again in 1959, the MHI conducted 
big national material handling expositions. At the 
same time, other groups were running local and re- 
gional shows. Manufacturers were being pressed 
repeatedly to take part in all of these shows. 

In an attempt to bring some order to this con- 
fusing array of shows, MHI officials met with men 
from two other groups—the American Material Han- 
dling Society and the Material Handling Equipment 
Distributors Association—in 1959. Out of this meet- 
ing came a plan to put on four regional shows dur- 
ing 1960 and ’6!. The shows were to be owned, 
sponsored and produced by MHI, to have concur- 
rent educational meetings handled by the AMHS, 
and to be promoted strongly by the distributors’ 
association through its local chapters. 


COMPARING RESULTS . . Let’s compare the results 
of our regional shows with those of our previous 
national shows. 

The regional did much better in getting attend- 
ance. In this case we're talking about “customer 
contacts”—those who potentially buy, use or specify 
material handling equipment and materials—not 
dealers, wives and exhibitor employes. 

At our 1959 national exposition, we recorded 
11,965 customer contacts. For our first four region- 
al shows (which would be comparable to one na- 
tional show), we had the following record of cus- 
tomer contacts: Boston, 3,650; Louisville, 3,797, 
San Francisco, 6,423, and Philadelphia, 7,972. That's 
a total of 21,842—9.877 (82.5%) more customer con- 
tacts than the 1959 national show. In total attend- 
ance—all those who entered the doors of the expo- 
sitions—the four regionals brought in 6,092 (27%) 
more than the 1959 national show. 

Exhibitors told of other advantages of the re- 
gional shows. The national shows, they said, had 
touches of “extravaganza,” with competing exhibi- 
tors trying to outdo each other on the amount of 
money they spent on exhibits and entertainment. At 
the regionals, entertainment is kept at a modest level. 
And the exhibits themselves, which, in the case of 
the national expositions, frequently were junked 
after one show, can be shipped from regional to 
regional and have a fresh audience each time. 

Exhibitors also said that securing dealer and dis- 
tributor interest in national shows was difficult, 
but generally dealers are enthusiastic about partici- 
pating in a regional show because of the impact it 
can have on their business. 

Many times the manufacturer and his dealer or 
dealers will share the costs of the regional show. 
One way in which this is done is for the dealer to 
supply the equipment to be displayed, thus saving 
the manufacturer a substantial amount in _trans- 
portation costs. Also, the dealer often will supply 
personnel to staff the exhibit, cutting down on the 
number of men the manufacturer must send. 

Another advantage of the regional is in test mar- 
keting. When a new product is introduced at a re- 
gional show, careful watch can be kept on sales 
developments and reactions to promotions in that 
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region. Information gathered in this way can prove 
extremely valuable when national distribution of the 
new product is started. 


DOWN TO THE GRASS ROOTS. . Exhibitors also have 
noticed a change in the kinds of visitors to the show 
since our switch to regionals. For example, at the 
regional show in Philadelphia, more than 30% of 
the customer contacts made were with superin- 
tendents and foremen. These men, who exert con- 
siderable buying influence, could not have left their 
jobs to visit a distant national show. 

Exhibitors also found that they could save money 
because of the voluntary limits on the maximum 
amount of display space rented to an exhibitor. 

Still another advantage of regionals is that the 
show can be “slanted” to the particular region, 
instead of emphasizing “new” products, as is usually 
the case in national expositions. At our Louisville 
show, for example, much of the emphasis was on 
products of particular interest to the distilling, to- 
bacco and major home appliance industries. 


EXHIBITORS LIKE IT . . Generally, as we've pointed 
out, exhibitors are highly pleased with our switch 
to regional shows. Here are some specific comments 
from regional exhibitors: 


e “National shows reach a saturation point because 
of the limited number of locations where they can 
be held. Regional shows open vast new avenues of 


meeting customers and prospects."—Howard E. 
Flood, sales promotion manager, Duff-Norton Co. 


e “I find it easier to obtain appropriations to go 
into a regional show . . rather than undertaking the 
great preparations and greater expense for partici- 
pation in the large national show.”—R. K. Lohman, 





About the author 


@ Rosert F. Moopy, who is 
general sales manager of the 
Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., has 
played a major role in guiding 
the Material Handling Institute 
during the switchover from na- 
tional to regional expositions. 
He served two years as chair- 
man of the MHI show commit- 
tee, and during 1961 he is serving as president. Mr. 
Moody joined Hyster in 1947 as assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of the Industrial Truck Div. He is 
a graduate of the University of Buffalo and has done 
graduate work at Washington University, St. Louis. 








manager of sales, Cargotainer Div., Tri-State Engi- 
neering Co. 


e “The regional shows allow key men of small man- 
ufacturing companies to attend. These men thus be- 
come more conscious of material handling. There- 
by, new markets are opened.”—G. Lincoln Ryther, 
advertising manager, Lewis-Shepard Products. 


WHO'S IN, WHO’S OUT? . . One question we have 
been asked is whether our switch to regionals has 
made any substantial changes in our list of exhibi- 
tors. The answer is “yes and no.” We lost some man- 
ufacturers who had exhibited in the national expo- 
sitions. These were mostly OEM companies that 


‘Idea Center’ . . Accordion fold display has thousands 
of photos of equipment in use in various applica- 
tions. This “Idea Center” was deveioped for MHI 
regional shows by Shea Expositions Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, which manages MHI shows. Visitors desiring 
more information on any application shown can fill 
in a card or visit the exhibitor’s booth. 


concentrate on broad markets, rather than strictly 
material handling. On the other hand, we have had 
manufacturers come into our regional shows who 
never before exhibited. 

Our exhibitors vary considerably from regional to 
regional, with some manufacturers taking part in 
one regional show, some in two—strong evidence of 
controlled regional marketing. 


A WORD OF CAUTION . . The MHI in no way be- 
lieves that its regional show program should be du- 
plicated by other expositions. We did what seemed 
best for our industry; others may have radically 
different conditions to meet and master. While our 
regional program has been highly successful and 
we intend to continue it, we feel that each indus- 
try must analyze its own needs. s 


Secret 


Dealer participation . . Material handling equipment 
dealers play vital roles in MHI regional shows. Here, 
a group of dealer-distributors have breakfast meet- 
ing to plan attendance-building efforts before East- 
ern States Show, in Philadelphia. Dealer participa- 
tion in national shows always was a problem, MHI 
says. 
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41 business papers 
win IM awards 


12 first awards and 32 merit certifi- 
cates are presented in 23rd annual 


editorial achievement competition 


@ Of the 248 business publications which entered 
IM’s 23rd editorial achievement competition, 12 
have been judged worthy of “first awards for edi- 
torial excellence.” The 12 are: 

The AIA Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects; Architectural Forum; Domestic Engi- 
neering; Electrical Wholesaling; House & Home; 
Industrial World; Institutions; Lighting; Metalwork- 
ing; RN (Registered Nurse); Western Retailer, and 
World Oil. 

In addition, 32 “certificates of merit” were pre- 
sented at the annual awards luncheon Nov. 30, in 
New York. 

AIA Journal was the only publication to win two 
plaques. House & Home and Industrial World were 
also multiple award winners, with a first-place 
plaque and a certificate of merit each. 

A total of 28 judges—experts in widely varied 
industrial fields—picked the winners. ; 

The 248 publications submitted a total of 288 en- 
tries. This was possible because each publication 
could submit two entries if it wished—one in one of 
four editorial content classifications (best series of 
articles, best single article, best single issue, best 
original research) and one in a classification for the 
greatest design improvement. These five classes were 
judged separately for three categories of publica- 
tions: industrial; merchandising, trade and export; 
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and class, institutional and professional. Here is the 
complete list of winners: 


Industrial Publications 


BEST SERIES OF ARTICLES 


First-place plaque: World Oil, Houston, for a two- 
part series entitled “Current oil industry fishing 
techniques and tools.” The series appeared in the 
Aug. and Sept., 1960, issues. Drilling engineering 
editor is Jack F. Earl. 


Certificates of merit 


e Architectural Record, New York, for “Lighting 
for architecture,” in the July through October, 1960, 
and January, 1961, issues. Editor is Emerson Goble. 
e Electro-Technology, New York, for “Science and 
engineering,” a monthly insert. Editor is Frank J. 
Oliver. 


BEST SINGLE ARTICLE 
First-place plaque: Architectural Forum, New York, 


for article entitled, “LeCorbusier,” in the April, 
1961, issue. Editor is Douglas Haskell. 


Certificates of merit 

e Materials in Design Engineering, New York, for 
“The challenge of the materials age,” in the Septem- 
ber, 1960, issue. Editor is Henry R. Clauser. 

e Mechanization, Washington, D.C., for “Selection 
of production equipment,” in the June, 1961, issue. 
Editor is William Bradbury. 


BEST SINGLE ISSUE 


First-place plaque: Metalworking, Boston, for its 
February, 1961, issue devoted to “Numerical con- 
trol.” Editor is Harry Wharen. 


Certificates of merit 


e House & Home, New York, for January, 1961, 
“Progress report on periods of change and oppor- 
tunity in the housing industry.” Editor is P. I. Pren- 
tice. 

e Steel, Cleveland, for Sept. 5, 1960, issue on “Im- 
pact report—our fight for survival in world mar- 
kets.” Editor is Walter J. Campbell. 





“In general, business publications are making great strides 
forward.”—Richard V. Morrison, executive vice-president, O. S. 
Tyson & Co., industrial panel judge in IM competition and 
speaker at the IM Awards luncheon. 


BEST ORIGINAL RESEARCH 

First-place plaque: none awarded. 

Certificates of merit 

e Factory, New York, for “Material handling prac- 
tices in Atlanta, Ga.,” in the November, 1960, issue. 
Editor is L. R. Bittel. 

e Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, for “How refiners are 
combatting air pollution,” in the Feb. 20, 1960, 
issue. Editor is George H. Weber. 


GREATEST DESIGN IMPROVEMENT 


F irst-place plaque: House & Home, New York, 
judged on May, 1960, and May, 1961, issues. Editor 
is P. I. Prentice. 


Certificates of merit 

e Automatic Control, New York, judged on July, 
1959, and July, 1960, issues. Editor is Paul G. 
Jacobs. 

e Inland Printer/American Lithographer, Chicago, 
judged on August, 1960, and May, 1961, issues. 
Editor is Wayne V. Harsha. 


Merchandising, Trade & Export 
Publications: 


BEST SERIES OF ARTICLES 


First-place plaque: Domestic Engineering, Chicago, 
for a four-part series on “What you should know 
about plumbing-heating imports.” The articles ap- 
peared in the November and December, 1960, and 
January and February, 1961, issues. Editor is James 
E. Purnell. 

Certificates of merit 

e Building Supply News, Chicago, for a nine-part 
series on kitchen remodeling. The series appeared 
in the October, 1960, through June, 1961, issues. 
Editor is Jack W. Parshail. 

e Stores, New York, for an 11-part series on the im- 
portant changes in department and specialty store 
retailing since 1910. The series appeared in July, 
1960, through June, 1961, issues. Editor is Helen 
K. Mulhern. 


BEST SINGLE ARTICLE 
First-place plaque: Industrial World, New York, for 


Hard at work . 
category are (I-r) E. S. Nuspliger, advertising direc- 
tor of Metal & Thermit Corp., New York; panel 
co-chairman Arthur P. Felton, marketing director of 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York; Richard 
Mascuch (with back to camera), vice-president of 
Breeze Corp., Union, N. J.; John C. Lucas, vice- 
president of Hazard Advertising Co., New York; 
Richard Morrison, executive vice-president of O. 
S. Tyson Advertising, N.Y.; and E. Lex Bacon, 
general advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Graybar Electric Co., New York. 
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Picking the winners . . Other judges of the industrial 
category were (l-r) Jack Johnston, trade journal su- 
pervisor of Air Reduction Sales Co., New York; 
Robert M. Hatfield, vice-president and general sales 
manager of Combustion Engineering, New York; 
Halliday Clark (with back to camera), specialty 
sales director of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.'s Hardware 
Div., White Plains, New York; panel co-chairman 
Cy Freeman, advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J.; Ben De 
Young, product advertising manager of National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp.’s U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Div., New York; and James F. Orr, sales man- 
ager of Servo Corp. of America, Hicksville, N. Y. 


December 


. Judging entries in the industrial 
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. Judging the class, institutional and 
professional publications are (clockwise from left) 
Loy Hanna, vice-president, Chester Gore Advertis- 
ing, New York; Lee Ramsdell (behind Mr. Hanna), 
president, Lee Ramsdell & Co., Philadelphia; Hugh 
Schuck, assistant advertising manager, M. W. Kel- 
logg Co., New York; A. B. Chusid, advertising and 
market research manager, Murray Mfg. Corp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; panel chairman Ben Graves (stand- 
ing) public relations director, Perkins & Will, Chi- 
cago; and W. C. Huckabee, public relations and 
sales promotion manager, United States Testing Co., 


Hoboken, N.]J. 


Professional . 


Merchandising . . Examining entries in the merchan- 
dising, trade and export category are (l-r) Harold M. 
Mitchell, president, Harold M. Mitchell Advertising, 
New York; Desmond E. Lally, sales and marketing 
director, Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, 
N.J.; Edward Candee (with back to camera), adver- 
tising and public relations manager, American Cy- 
anamid, New York; Norman C. Macdonald, sales 
manager, Rawlplug Co., New Rochelle, N.Y., and 
panel chairman George Kendall, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, International General 
Electric Co., New York. 


Design . . Reviewing the design improvement cate- 
gory entries are (l-r) panel chairman Gustave Sael- 
ens, manager, Graphic Arts Dept., American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York; Hal Zamboni, president, 
Hal Zamboni, Associates, New York; Stephen Baker, 
vice-president and art director, Cunningham & 
Walsh, New York; and Ray Henri, president, Dis- 
play House, New York. 
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“Brazil, the awakening giant,” in January, 1961, 
issue. Editor is Stephen W. Kann. 


Certificates of merit 


e Photo Developments, Jackson, Mich., for “How 
to prevent burglaries in your store,” in the Novem- 
ber, 1960, issue. Editor is M. L. Green. 

e Refrigeration & Airconditioning Business, Cleve- 
land, for “I tried to buy airconditioning for a store,” 
in the June, 1961, issue. Editor is Jim McCallum. 
BEST SINGLE ISSUE 

First-place plaque: Electrical Wholesaling, New 
York, for April, 1961, issue entitled, “Market plan- 
ning guidebook.” Editor is George Ganzenmuller. 
Certificates of merit 

e Boating Industry, New York, for April, 1961, 
issue on boating safety. Editor is Charles A. Jones. 
e Motor, New York, for October, 1960, issue on 
“New models at the national automobile show.” 
Editor is Edward Ford. 

e Petroleo Interamericano, Tulsa, for November, 
1960, issue on the oil industry in Mexico. Editor is 
Oscar B. Irizarry. 


BEST ORIGINAL RESEARCH 


First-place plaque: Western Retailer, Saskatoon, 
Sasketchewan, for its report on retailing in the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1960. The report appeared in the February, 1961, 
issue. Editor is Miss P. J. Rowney. 

Certificate of Merit: Drycleaning World, New York, 
for report on fiber identification in the July, 1960, 
issue. Editor is Raymond A. Lofaro. 


GREATEST DESIGN IMPROVEMENT 
First-place plaque: Lighting, Atlanta, judged on 
August and October, 1960, issues. Editor is Carl W. 
Evans. 

Certificates of merit 

e Paper & Paper Products, Oradell, N. J., judged 
on December, 1960, and January, 1961, issues. Edi- 
tor is James Burns. 

e Industrial World, New York, judged on April, 
1960, and April, 1961, issues. Editor is Stephen W. 


Kann. 


Class, Institutional & Professional 
Publications 


BEST SERIES OF ARTICLES 

First-place plaque: Institutions, Chicago, for series 
entitled, “Decor for dinnertime,” in the January 
through July, 1961, issues. Editor is William R. 
Hoelscher. 

Certificates of merit 


© Hospital Management, Chicago, for four-part 
series entitled, “Spotlighting hospital sanitation,” in 
the March through June, 1961, issues. Editor is 
Charles U. Letourneau. 
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‘The good get better, and the poor...’ 


@ “There seems to be no middle ground; the pub- 
lications are either quite good, or quite bad.” 

This statement was made by Ben Graves, public 
relations director of Perkins & Will, Chicago. Mr. 
Graves was one of the 28 judges of IM’s 23rd an- 
nual editorial achievement competion; and his opin- 
ion was echoed by many of the other judges. 

W. C. Huckabee, public relations and sales pro- 
motion manager of U. S. Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., said, “It was not difficult to pick out the win- 
ners, because those that deserved merit really stood 
out.” 

Lee Ramsdell, president of Lee Ramsdell & Co., 
Philadelphia, remarked, “Unquestionably the good 
publications are improving editorially—in subject 
timeliness, completeness of coverage, readability, 
layout and photography. The winners and the close 
competitors all had these qualities. Obviously these 
publications will continue to improve because of ex- 
cellence of management and staff. The less said 
about the poorer ones the better. These must im- 
prove or die.” 


IMPROVED DESIGN . . The majority of the judges 


e Minnesota Journal of Education, St. Paul, for 
series entitled “The educated man,” in the Septem- 
ber, 1960, through May, 1961, issues. Editor is Ber- 
nice Dainard Gestie. 


BEST SINGLE ARTICLE 

First-place plaque: RN, Oradell, N. J., for “Nurse’s 
guide to rescue breathing,” in the August, 1960, 
issue. Editor is Eleanor B. Dowling. 

Certificates of merit 

© Consulting Engineer, St. Joseph, Mich., for “Sew- 
age treatment,” in the September, 1960, issue. Edi- 
tor is Robert G. Zilly. 

e Fast Food, New York, for “At the drop of a coin 
—hot meals,” in the March, 1961, issue. Editor is E. 
Alan Olson. 

e Purchasing Week, New York, for “We want vola- 
tility, or else, says Justice Dept.,” in the May 22, 
1961, issue. Editor is Edgar A. Grunwald. 


BEST SINGLE ISSUE 

First-place plaque: AIA Journal, Washington, D.C., 
for March, 1961, issue on urban design. Editor is 
Joseph Watterson. 

Certificates of merit 

e Industrial Quality Control, Milwaukee, for May, 


praised the business press for improving their layout 
and design—but the judges were quick to point out 
that most business papers still have a long way to go 
in this regard. 

Stephen Baker, vice-president of Cunningham & 
Walsh, New York, said, “There is a gradual im- 
provement in the visual quality of business publica- 
tions. Some of the material is excellent. However, 
I cannot honestly say that the graphic standards of 
most publications I had an opportunity to judge are 
on a par with, let’s say, major national publications.” 

Mr. Baker gave these reasons for the “apparent 


lag”: 


1. “Typography is planned haphazardly in most of 
the publications. There is an overdose of typefaces. 
2. “Some page layouts are dull. Pictures are more 
or less the same size. 

3. “Second color is used poorly. Sometimes it seems 
to be just stuck in there only for its own sake. 

4. “Razzle-dazzle graphic gimmickry is still rampant 
in trade publications—type printed over half-tone 
blocks, line drawings behind text, panel after panel, 
photographs overlapping each other, etc.” 


1961, issue. Managing editor is G. R. Foster. 

© Medical Economics, Oradell, N.J., for June 19, 
1961, issue on “The hospital cost crisis.” Editor is 
R. Cragin Lewis. 

© Water Works Engineering, New York, for May, 
1961, issue on “How to plan and build ‘significant’ 
water works projects.” Editorial director is Morris 
M. Cohn. 


BEST ORIGINAL RESEARCH 
First-place plaque: none awarded 


Certificate of Merit: Volume Feeding Management, 
New York, for August, 1960, report on the “Fred 
Harvey success formula.” Editor is Jack A. Ghene. 


GREATEST DESIGN IMPROVEMENT 


First-place plaque: AIA Journal, Washington, D C., 
judged on October, 1960, and May, 1961, issues. 
Editor is Joseph Watterson. 


Certificates of merit 
e American Restaurant, Chicago, judged on July 


15, 1960, and June 1, 1961, issues. Editor is Henry 
S. Ehle. 


e Industrial Design, New York, judged on June, 
1960, and June, 1961, issues. Editor is Ralph Cap- 
lan. 
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A 
guide 
to 


industrial 


Advertising 


By GEORGE BLACK 
President, Black-Russell-Morris 
Newark, N. J. 


This second part of our four-part ‘En- 
cyclopedia of Marketing’ series on 
industrial advertising management 
concentrates on budgeting, purchas- 
ing and record-keeping. This install- 
ment will go far toward helping the 
industrial advertising manager to be 


a better business man 


@ There has been such a torrent of articles and 
published material on industrial advertising budgets 
that I hesitate to include it in this series on adver- 
tising management. Unfortunately, the material that 
is available, voluminous though it may be, doesn’t 
quite cover the relationship of planning and budget- 
ing to the management function. The Association of 
Industrial Advertisers has prepared a number of 
survey reports on industrial advertising budgets. The 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute has pre- 
pared a rather detailed, technical manual of pro- 
cedures for establishing the industrial advertising 
budget and a condensed summary of this manual 
was published in 1954. The complete report is avail- 
able for those willing to pay the $150 tab. Our pur- 
pose here is not to tell you how to build your ad- 
vertising program and advertising budget, but rather 
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Management 


to discuss the approaches which are consistent with 
sound management policies. 

To begin wih, the advertising manager with ex- 
ecutive ability will put his emphasis on knowledge. 
It is impossible to develop a sound advertising bud- 
get without fully understanding the sales and mar- 
keting problems. Very simply, it is recommended 
that you sit down with your sales manager for each 
of your product lines and get the facts on sales vol- 
ume (current and projected), major applications, 
product strengths, product weaknesses, major com- 
petition, etc. Once this product line analysis has 
been made, it is time to start talking about how the 
job is to be accomplished. 

An understanding of these facts should lead to 
decisions covering the specific job for advertising 
in relation to the sales problems faced. In terms of 
demonstrating management capacity, the worst thing 
you can do is to take a fixed or allotted sum of 
money and present a budget showing how neatly 
you have apportioned the total among various items. 
Management ability is demonstrated by analysis and 
recommendation which reflect thorough understand- 
ing of the marketing problem. Purpose is the key 
word. Just as the factory manager must demonstrate 
his need for a specific tool, the advertising manager 
should be prepared to explain why dollars are being 
requested and the purposes for which they will be 
used. 


PINPOINT OBJECTIVES . . It is recommended that 
before preparing an actual budget, the ad manager 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


report to sales and top management, indicating the 
areas of responsibility which are to be undertaken 
by the advertising department. And these respon- 
sibilities should be specific. For example, here are 
some major responsibilities or purposes: 


1. To build and develop a dealer organization. 

2. To introduce a new product. 

3. To highlight design features of existing products. 
4. To promote the engineering superiority of the 
product line. 

5. To build reputation by testimonial. 

6. To obtain inquiries or sales leads. 

7. To secure brand acceptance. 

8. To promote a trademark. 

9. To reach buying influences inaccessible to the 
salesman. 

10. To promote company facilities. 

11. To highlight cost advantages. 

12. To seek out new markets. 


The 12 purposes listed here are by no means 
all of the responsibilities of an advertising program. 
Sound advertising management dictates that the 
purposes for the program be clearly outlined, and it 
is important that you get agreement on these pur- 
poses before you begin to specifically plan and bud- 
get. 

After the reasons or purposes of advertising have 
been established and agreed upon, the specifics, in 
terms of the tools to use, and the estimated costs, 
take over. The accompanying table shows an adver- 
tising tool evaluation chart developed at a seminar 
held in our offices last year. This chart was coop- 
eratively developed by the writer and a diversified 
group of company executives attending the seminar. 
Though it may stir a controversy, in terms of the as- 
signed evaluations, it should make it clear that in- 
dustrial advertising management includes the anal- 
ysis of each available tool in terms of the job to be 
done. In other words, to use the salesman for a job 


ADVERTISING TOOL EVALUATION CHART 
(the lower the number, the higher the efficiency) 


Advertising costs can be reduced and efficiency increased 
by selecting and using the right tool for every job. If you 
study this chart carefully, you will see that no tool is best 
for everything. Each has its own area of superiority, its own 
strengths, its own weaknesses. 


The ratings are relative rather than absolute. They repre- 
sent the order of preference when considering each of the 
major promotion tools against a specific job requirment. 
The lower the number the higher the efficiency. Experi- 
ence shows that integrated programs give best results. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 


requiring a great many contacts with the normal | 


percentage of associated waste would be as wrong 
as trying to use publicity for getting across a strong 
sales pitch or exhibits when timing is essential. 

By intelligently presenting the job to be done, 
the tool or tools to be used, and the reason for select- 
ing these tools, the advertising manager is perform- 
ing true managerial functions. 


GETTING THE MONEY . . The next step is the specific 
assignments of funds required for the jobs to be 
done or the tools to be used. This assignment is 
what is usually referred to as the advertising budget. 
If the preparatory steps recommended are taken, you 
will find that your requests for funds are honored 
much more readily. 

We will save the subject of advertising evaluation 
for another chapter, but it should be pointed out 
here that it is not sufficient to show from year to 
year that the amount of money requested has been 
expended, or to point with pride to expenditures 
lower than budgeted or to excuse total expenditures 
in excess of the plan. A good manager is expected to 
operate within allocated funds—but he is also ex- 
pected to demonstrate that the funds expended were 
invested wisely. 

Basic budget subdivisions, even when the budget 


is set up in accordance with specific tasks, are usually 
maintained by tools used. Here are the major head- 
ings for consideration: publication advertising, bound 
catalogs, directories, company catalogs, sales promo- 
tion literature, direct mail programs, product pub- 
licity, displays and exhibits, dealer aids and dealer 
promotion, public relations, visual aids, and gifts 


and novelties. 

All invoices should be coded in accordance with 
the purpose or goal, as well as by tool used. This 
will enable you to check actual against budgeted 
costs. Your management responsibility requires a 
running analysis of this relationship in addition to a 
final tabulation at the end of the budget period. If 
the advertising manager is to earn the respect he 
deserves, it is important that his budget presentation 
and expense record be meaningful and completely 
intelligible to those corporate executives who under- 
stand finance but are neophytes when it comes to 
the intricacies of promotion. 


THE PURCHASING RESPONSIBILITY 


To most people unfamiliar with industrial adver- 
tising, the thought of equating advertising manage- 
ment with the purchasing function represents a 
difficult mental gymnastic. Creativity is seldom 
linked with the “prosaic” responsibility of competi- 
tive buying. And yet, in all but the very large firms, 
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the advertising executive is directly responsible for 
a great deal of purchasing, and his activity in the 
handling and management of this function is often 
a strong reflection on his managerial ability. Here, 
for example, is a partial list of products and services 
the ad manager may find it necessary to purchase: 


1. Paper—for department use, for stationery, for 
printing. 

2. Duplicating equipment and supplies. 

3. Typewriters and related equipment and supplies. 
4. Photocopying equipment and supplies. 

5. Department furniture and accessories. 

6. Letter files, record files and similar active and 
permanent storage units. 

7. Department and company forms. 

8. Novelties and gifts. 

9. Photographic equipment and supplies. 

10. Photographic services. 

11. Creative art. 

12. Technical drawings, illustrations and other spe- 
cialties. 

13. Advertising media. 

14. Printing. 

15. Research services. 

16. Clerical services. 

17. Typography. 

18. Engravings. 

19. Audio-visual aids. 

20. Catalog binders. 

21. Package design. 

22. Posters and signs. 

23. Exhibits and displays. 

24. Books and pamphlets. 

25. Banquet facilities and services. 


This is not all by a long shot, but I think it is 
enough to convince even the very skeptical that the 
purchasing function is an important part of adver- 
tising management. It is true that in some companies 
centralized purchasing is practiced to a high degree 
and staples such as stationery, forms and similar 
items which can be bought strictly on a competitive 
bid basis are the responsibility of the centralized 
purchasing office. Even in these cases, however, 
good advertising department management requires 
the requisitioning of material which will yield the 
best results for the lowest cost. 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE . . But most advertising 
managers are directly responsible for the purchase 
of equipment, supplies and other items needed to 
run their own departments, and for many items re- 
quired by sales and other’ company divisions. 

The wise advertising manager will have a long 
session with the purchasing agent of his company, 
so that, wherever possible, he can make his pur- 
chasing practices agree with standard company 
policy. Good management requires that every pur- 
chase be clearly justified and that selection of the 
source be made on the basis of maximum value. 





Value may mean lowest cost; it may mean higher 
costs and better quality; it may mean emergency 
delivery; it may mean reliability. The advertising 
manager should be able to justify every significant 
purchase in terms of value received for dollar ex- 
pended. Competitive bidding, particularly on print- 
ing, is just as important in the ad department as it is 
in any other. 

All of this clearly indicates the necessity for es- 
tablishing strict specifications, so that bids are truly 
competitive. For example, it is suggested that a 
standard form be used for the purchase of printed 
material. This form should spell out hidden aspects, 
such as paper, van dykes, color proofs, folds, deliv- 
ery date and place, sealing, etc. 

Such procedures will help you to know how your 
sources compare and they will give you the ammuni- 
tion you need to purchase intelligently and to win 
the respect of your own management. 

Purchasing records and systems are part and par- 
cel of sound management. These need not be elab- 
orate, but they should be adequate to indicate the 
following: date of purchase, item purchased, cost 
of purchase (and terms), supplier, anticipated de- 
livery, date of receipt, and validity of invoice and 
authorization for payment. 

Quarterly, semi-annual or annual reviews of pur- 
chases should make it possible to project a number 
of recurring expenses for budget purposes. 

It is important to remember that not only depart- 
ments, but companies operate on budget systems. 
Good purchasing management within the advertis- 
ing department requires that top management or 
central purchasing or the comptroller’s office be no- 
tified in advance of unusual invoices which are on 
the way. Often there is a tax advantage to arranging 
large purchases during a specific period. In any 
event, some system of informing those concerned of 
unusually large purchases will earn management's 
appreciation. 


PURCHASING HISTORY FILES .. A good sign of a 
well-run advertising department, with respect to the 
purchasing function, is an accurate, up-to-date his- 
tory file. This is particularly true for sources such as 
printers, mailing houses, mailing lists, photographers, 
artists, novelty salesmen, research firms and other 
suppliers where individuality is important, or where 
repetitive contact is required. 3x5’ or 5x8” file 
cards, arranged by groups, have been found to give 
best results. The cards should contain the following 
information: company name; address; phone num- 
ber; name of contact; description of facilities, abili- 
ties or special value, and notes and comments 
(evaluation of work done or characteristics dis- 


played on specific jobs). 


SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS . . One of the most valu- 
able sources for the information needed to buy eco- 
nomically and wisely is the supplier himself. The 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


know-it-all advertising manager who has no time to 
see his suppliers and who orders everything by 
requisition is a poor manager indeed. 

We live in a changing world. Every day new 
materials are developed, new printing techniques 
and methods are offered, new sales promotion ideas 
are created. Reading the various advertising and 
marketing publications is an important way to keep 
informed, but it is not enough. There is no substi- 
tute for the personal relationship with those in the 
field. Sound advertising management demands a 
listener’s ear and an open door for suppliers. Time 
limitations cannot be ignored, of course, and a 
happy medium must be found. It has been my ex- 
perience that when suppliers get to know that you 
are interested in facts, figures and examples, rather 
than long lunches and liquids, you get maximum 
information in a minimum of time. 

Relationships with suppliers go beyond listening 
and time expenditures by the advertising manager. 
The coin has two sides. Time is also important to 
the supplier. The accompanying box gives some 
rules of good conduct which cast their reflection 
on the management or executive capabilities of the 
advertising man. 


10 Tips For Dealing With Suppliers 


1. Don’t keep suppliers waiting un- 
necessarily. 

2. Don’t make false promises. 

3. Don’t take advantage of your po- 
sition——cion’t be petty. 

4. Be direct—don’t waste a sup- 
plier’s time on something he has 
no chance of getting. 
Be specific in your requests for 
quotes. 

Don’t ask for unnecessary quota- 
tions and be appreciative of the 
time involved in preparing quotes. 

7. Don't betray confidences. 


8. Be prepared to explain why a job 
has been given to another. 


9. Be firm—insist on getting what 
you paid for; demand full ex- 
planation of extras. 


Honor invoices promptly. 
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FILES, FILES, FILES 





Information files are an important aspect, not 
only of the purchasing function, but of advertising 
management in general. Having facts at your finger- 
tips is vital to the making of intelligent decisions. 
Let us review some of the files basic to running an 
advertising department. 

In the field of media, there is no real problem. 
IM’s Market Data Book and Standard Rate & Data 
Service provide up-to-the-minute cost information, 
and each publication can flood you with specific 
circulation and cost data. To be sure you have this 
material on tap, however, it might be advisable to 
divide your media file in two areas. The first file 
should include data on those publications in which 
your advertising appears. Along with standard media 
information, this file should include research data on 
readership, buying influences, etc. The second file 
should include media data and research information 
on those publications competitive with the ones in 
which you advertise. 

Many advertising managers file all media data 
received even when the information pertains to 
publications of remote interest. My reaction to this 


approach is that it unnecessarily crowds the files 


with material which may never be used. Since this 
material is very mi arginal, the chances are that 
should you ever want to refer to it, it will be com- 
pletely ‘outmoded. Whether you realize it or not, 
file space represents money, and _ useless files or 
files with outdated information are signs of poor 
management. 

Your own catalogs and bulletins should also be 

















api Wave 


We need two thousand forms like 

this at once. Ask the ad manager’s 

advice on them, then stick him with 
the job. 
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kept in readily usable files. Here too, good manage- 
ment shows up clearly. Many an advertising de- 
partment file is loaded with obsolete bulletins. A 
good practice to establish is one which automatical- 
ly destroys all but a token quantity of an obsolete 
brochure, catalog or bulletin. This token quantity 
should be wrapped, and the wrapping stamped “ob- 
solete.” The date of obsolescence should also be in- 
cluded. One copy of the new bulletin or catalog 
should always be clearly marked “permanent file 
copy.” All notations or changes requested by engi- 
neering or sales should be placed directly on or 
with this master file copy. If your established pro- 
cedure demands referral to this master file copy be- 
fore reprinting or revising any printed matter, you 
will save yourself a lot of headaches. 

In addition to the file of company publications, 
sound advertising management requires a file of 
competitive publications. It is not a difficult thing 
to build a file of competitive literature, yet it is sur- 
prising how few advertising managers ever do this. 
Not only is this important for your own engineering 
and sales department, but it can be invaluable to 
you in the development of vour own literature. 

Another extremely important file is the one deal- 
ing with photographs. There probably are as many 
photo file systems as there are advertising depart- 
ments, but there are a few common denominators. 
A good photo file should make it easy to scan re- 
lated photos. It should make it fast and simple to 
select a specific photo when the customer and/or 
product is known. A good photo file makes it easy 
for a salesman in the field or an editor to request a 
specific photo by number and get it without diffi- 
culty. Whether you do your own photography or 
use outside services, it is important that the photo 
file be set up for maximum utility and speed in se- 
curing additional prints. 


AN IDEA FILE? . 
files, comes when we talk about intangibles, such as 
ideas. Source files can always be sub-divided into 
printing, art, mailing, catalogs, etc. Ideas are more 
difficult to sub-divide, but it can be done. The sub- 
divisions will, of course, depend on the nature of 
the material you are collecting, but you might give 
some thought to headings such as “humor,” “testi- 
monials,” “unusual colors,” “unusual folds,” “duo- 
tones,” “process printing,” “mailers,” “campaigns,” 
etc. Idea files need not be drawn only from your 
competitors, nor even exclusively from the indus- 
trial field. The world is your oyster. I realize that 
most advertising managers (and other human be- 
ings) like to feel that they are completely original 

. but after Adam, there was no such thing, and 
even he borrowed ideas from the world about him. 
Originality really consists in rearrangement and 
adaptation. The more you become conscious of un- 
usual approaches, and the more you surround your- 
self with reminders of these approaches, the greater 
your own “originality” will become. A good work- 
able idea file belongs in the plan of every well man- 
aged advertising department. = 


The real problem in terms of 





Hot stuff . . This may look like 
dull reading to you, 

but to the engineer who must 
know how various types of 
laminated plastics behave, 
this is vital information. 

Cut shows part B 

of “Selection Guide,” 

which folds out to form 
handy reference chart. 

Part A of “Guide” went into 
greater detail on what 
laminated plastics are, 

how to use them 

and how to order them. 
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TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


How to capitalize 


on technical knowledge 


Satisfying industry’s hunger for tech- 
nical information can give your sales 


program a strong assist 


By DANIEL M. DAVIS 
Associate Director 

Public Relations Department 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 


@ When selling industrial materials, never dis- 
count the power of useful engineering information. 

The truth of this was brought home to us force- 
fully by the success of “Laminated Plastics Selection 
Guide,” a two-part manual which we prepared early 
in 1960 for Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. 

The first print order, thought to be ample, was for 
5,000 copies. Before the year was out, we had to re- 
print 10,000 additional copies, and in March, 1961, 
we reordered another 5,000 copies. More than 16,000 
copies of the selection guide have been distributed 
to users of laminated plastics, and requests for it are 
still being received regularly. 

Why this high demand for the selection guide? 
One reason is that it was the first publication to 


cover the subject completely in one package. 

More than 7,000 of the copies were sent in an- 
swer to written requests from publicity, advertising 
and direct mail. The remainder was distributed by 
Taylor Fibre’s salesmen. In addition, Machine De- 
sign received more than 600 requests for reprints 
of an article based on the selection guide (and pub- 
lished before the selection guide was printed). Fol- 
lowing this, more than 200 requests for reprints of 
the article, offered in a publicity release, were re- 
ceived by Taylor Fibre. 

The demand for the laminated plastics selection 
guide and reprint points up the desire—amounting 
almost to hunger—of engineers and purchasing agents 
for basic information which will aid them in their 
daily tasks. The data need not be new or revolu- 
tionary. It need only be helpful. 


GENERATES GOOD WILL . . The idea for the selection 
guide began at one of our publicity planning sessions 
with Taylor Fibre executives and advertising people. 
They informed us that the plastics industry was 
growing fast, that a lot of new people were entering 
the field and that the rapidly growing number of 
trade names used to designate plastic materials 
tended to be confusing. Guidance was obviously 
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needed. We suggested a detailed, comprehensive 
article on the selection of laminated plastics and 
pointed out that such an article would generate a 
considerable amount of good will in the trade. The 
proposal to prepare a feature article on laminate se- 
lection was immediately and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by Taylor Fibre’s marketing, sales and ad- 
vertising executives. Soon thereafter they further 
decided that the information for the article should 
be expanded into a technical manual (the selection 
guide) and that this in turn would be the basis of 
an entire advertising and promotion campaign. 


BUILDS PRESTIGE . . In addition to the obvious good 
will which the free offer of useful information always 
brings, it was felt that distribution of the selection 
guide would be an effective means of underlining 
Taylor Fibre’s complete knowledge of the many 
interrelated factors which govern the correct specif- 
ication of laminated plastics and of pointing up the 
company’s ability to offer sound advice on selection 
problems. Also, the selection guide was viewed as a 
means of helping Taylor Fibre’s own customers to 
specify and order laminates correctly, thereby les- 
sening mistakes and the inevitable delays in ship- 
ment. 

Beyond these broad considerations, it was realized 
that the selection guide would serve as a specific and 
highly useful sales tool. It would open doors for 
salesmen (Taylor Fibre has its own nationwide sales 


organization) by providing them with a valid talk- 
ing piece for prospects. And the inquiries from pub- 
licity and advertising, after careful screening, would 
not only provide good leads for salesmen’s calls but 
also help strengthen the mailing list for Taylor 
Fibre’s direct mail program. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST . . What about the relation be- 
tween the feature article on selection of laminated 
plastics and the printed guide on the same subject to 
be published by Taylor Fibre? We recommended 
first of all that the guide not be printed until the 
feature article had been published, thus giving the 
editor fresh, unpublished material. In this our client 
fully concurred. 

The article was published in the December 24, 
1959, issue of Machine Design and was an immedi- 
ate hit. The publication offered reprints of the article 
and within two months had 547 requests, followed 
by about 100 additional requests. These requests 
were among the highest number for an article re- 
print which Machine Design has ever received. 
Taylor Fibre ordered 500 reprints of the article for 
its own use and offered them in a trade literature 
publicity release. More than 200 requests were re- 
ceived. 

Assured by the success of the article, we immedi- 
ately began preparation of the selection guide. It 
was soon evident that the guide should be broken 
into two parts—(1) “How to specify and order high 
pressure laminated plastics,” and (2) “Characteris- 
tics chart of laminate grades.” Separate publication 
of the characteristics chart, it was felt, would make 
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it easier for the user to keep properties figures handy 
for day-to-day reference. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? . . The first step in distributing 
the selection guide was to assign a quantity to Taylor 
Fibre salesmen for their customers. At a meeting of 
district managers held soon after publication of the 
guide, many said that it was the best piece of litera- 
ture which Taylor Fibre had ever produced, and all 
said that it had been favorably received by their cus- 
tomers and prospects. One customer wrote to a dis- 
trict manager that “This is exactly what the doctor 
ordered and goes a long way toward taking some of 
the mystery out of properties and uses for laminated 
plastics. I, like most purchasing agents, usually scan 
such literature; however, this particular set really 
captured and held my interest from beginning to 
end. . . Send me a dozen copies of each and I will 
distribute them to our engineering department.” 

Next we prepared a publicity release offering the 
selection guide and mailed it to about 150 trade pa- 
pers. To our certain knowledge, 42 of them pub- 
lished the offer in their trade literature sections in 
1960 and seven in the first quarter of 1961; that is, 
about one-third of the publications on the media list 
used the release. As a result of this pick-up, Taylor 
Fibre received 3,578 requests for the selection guide. 

Finally, the agency held a plans board meeting to 
discuss how to get further distribution of the selec- 
tion guide through trade paper advertising and di- 
rect mail. As a result of this and subsequent meet- 
ings, the agency recommended, and the client ac- 
cepted, an offer of the selection guide in three ad- 
vertisements to be published in 1960 and five in 
1961. In addition it was decided to make a mailing 
in May, 1960, to 4,421 names in the electronic in- 
dustry offering the selection guide and to reprint one 
of the 1961 advertisements (an insert) and mail to 
a list of 4,218 purchasing agents. 

The three 1960 advertisements—one of which il- 
lustrated the selection guide—were run 50 times in 
trade papers and pulled 2,610 inquiries. To date, the 
five 1961 advertisements have been inserted 22 
times and have brought in 732 requests for the se- 
lection guide. 

The 1960 mailing to the electronic industry, con- 
sisting of an advertisement reprint, a letter and a 
reply card, brought 248 replies, or better than a 
54% return. The purchasing agent mailing was mace 
on May 15, 1961. Within six weeks it had drawn 
49 requests for the guide. 


REQUESTS KEEP COMING . . What was unpredictable 
about the entire campaign is the steady, continuing 
demand for the laminated plastic selection guide. 
We had thought that the 6,345 copies mailed in 
1960 in answer to specific requests, plus the heavy 
distribution by Taylor Fibre’s salesmen, would 
pretty well satisfy the demand for information on 
this subject. But although the rate of requests has 
diminished, the demand for the guide still continues 
at a surprisingly high level. On this basis the five 
1961 advertisements were run 47 times. ® 








SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Why not ‘print your own’ 
technical sales literature? 


If your company needs 
high quality technical sales 
literature but can’t afford 
the cost of outside produc- 
tion, why not ‘do it your- 
self?’ That’s what Neville 
Chemical Co. did 
money-saving, yet highly 


effective program, which 
has won our ‘Sales Promo- 
tion Idea’ trophy for De- 
cember 


@ The emphasis on more numerous and elaborate 
technical sales bulletins has created a dilemma for 
many companies, particularly the medium-size ones 
serving technical industries. Their modest advertising 
budgets often are unable to bear the burden of costly 
outside reproduction of all literature. 

Until early in 1960, Neville Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, which manufactures resins, solvents and plas- 
ticizers, was using the common and highly stereo- 
typed form of technical sales literature, the data 
sheet method. This is a time-consuming duplicating 
process. Bulletin pages are manually separated and 
stapled together. A few of Neville’s major bulletins 


Let me show you . . Neville sales representative, John 
Villing employs Neville literature notebook to em- 
phasize a point to Henry Ball of Ball Chemical Co. 


were produced by an outside printing company. But 
costs of printing were rising and the number of 
bulletins needed was increasing. Total outside re- 
production was economically out of the question. 
The data sheet method had grown into an unsightly 
and poorly organized system which produced mate- 
rials and generated an identity leaving a great deal 
to be desired. 


A LOT TO ASK FOR . . Neville wanted a new litera- 
ture program that would build the corporate image, 
be inexpensive to conduct, be flexible in design and 
maintain high quality. Requirements for the pro- 
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One—Two Photo at left shows technical sales 
bulletin being printed on an offset printing press 
within the confines of the Neville Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh. Next step in the process is shown at 


gram: to cost but a fraction of that of outside re- 
production and little more than the “data sheet” 
production costs. 


PRINT YOUR OWN .. The first step in the new pro- 
gram was the establishment of a miniature captive 
printing plant. Four pieces of equipment were pur- 
chased: Multigraph offset printer, costing $3,524; 
a folding machine, costing $720; a paper cutter, 
costing $284, and a saddlestitch stapler, costing $41. 
Total cost of all the equipment and the miniature 
printing plant comes to $4,570, all taxes included. 
This sum has been amortized over a period of ten 
years. Neville’s advertising department carries about 
60% of the amortized portion, which comes to $274 
annually. 


FLEXIBILITY PLUS . . Neville’s technical sales litera- 
ture was divided into three basic parts: data which 


DRISCOLL 
WINS 
TROPHY 

IN DECEMBER 
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right. Mastheads, which are already printed and 
placed in stock, are pulled in the needed number. 
The printed material is placed in the mastheads, 
folded and then saddlestitched. 


would be presented on two pages or less; data which 
would require between three and four pages, and 
data which would require more than four pages. Spe- 
cific formats were designed for each one of these 
groupings. Family resemblance, continuity and sim- 
plicity were the uppermost points considered in 
these designs. 

Several thousand of each type of masthead were 
placed in inventory awaiting production of data re- 
quiring the mastheads. 

Once technical data is ready for publication, a 
simple layout is made in accordance with the proper 
literature format. The data and layout are then sent 
to be Varityped. The material is photographed and 
plated. The proper mastheads are pulled in the 
determined quantity from inventory and the techni- 
cal sales literature is then processed in the captive 
printing plant. The material is saddlestitched into 
the jacket and subsequently trimmed. Net result? 


@ James J. Drisco.., advertising manager for Ne- 
ville Chemical Co. will receive IM’s “Idea Man” 
trophy for December. Mr. Driscoll joined Neville in 
1959, having previously been in advertising sales 
with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Driscoll received a degree in marketing from 
the University of Notre Dame. He is presently a 
member of the Pittsburgh AIA chapter and actively 
participates in the chapter's educational program. 
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Three—Finish . . Last step in the ‘do-it-yourself pro- 
duction of the literature is cropping and cutting, as 
demonstrated in photo at left. Now the material is 


An attractive, multiple-page technical sales bulletin 
that is barely distinguishable from an expensive 
booklet printed by an outside source. 

Although the life of a technical sales bulletin is 
generally considered to be from two to four years, 
the flexibility of this system permits inexpensive 
changes and additions of data, so a relatively low in- 
ventory (one year) of technical sales literature can 
be maintained to provide for such changes. 


LET THE CUSTOMERS KNOW .. Neville also wanted 
to increase the distribution of its technical literature 
to customers and prime buying influences. Three- 
ring vinyl “Neville Notebooks,” containing literature 
were sent to a specially constructed mailing list of 
over 1,200 individuals, divided according to Neville 
markets. In addition, almost 6,000 secondary buying 
influences were placed on the mailing list and re- 
ceived miscellaneous promotional items throughout 
the year. 


INVESTMENT RETURNS Both the independent 
sales agents and Neville salesmen cooperated to the 
fullest extent by relaying to the home office their 
high level of enthusiasm for what they felt was an 
excellent sales tool. During the course of the year, 
a constant flow of requests from customers and pros- 
pects was received, asking for the Neville notebook. 

One of the Neville sales representatives com- 
mented, “Since this new literature program has been 
in effect, I feel my sales calls are 50% more effective. 
Most of the people I call on have a Neville notebook 
and as a result they are somewhat pre-conditioned 
for my visit and seem to be more receptive to the 
call.” Another representative stated, “The new face 
our literature recently acquired just enhances an old 


ready to be mailed to Neville’s list of over 1,200 
customers. The finished product, notebook and bul- 
letins is shown at right. 


selling tool all the more. I've noticed that many of 
my customers have had a somewhat better opinion 
of our technical facilities since the new campaign.” 


AND SAVINGS, TOO . . The biggest advantage, how- 
ever, was from the viewpoint of cost. It is felt that 
the caliber of the literature turned out under this 
program was the practical equivalent of the quality 
one might expect from an outside printing source. 
Most technical companies figure that the mechan- 
ical cost of turning out a 32- to 52-page bulletin 
ranges from 75 cents to $1.50 per copy (quantity 
5,000). The total production cost of producing a 
32-page bulletin under Neville’s system is a little 
under 14 cents a copy (two-color cover, quantity 
5,000) and 21 cents a copy for a 52-page bulletin. 
Under this program, the total cost of reproduc- 
tion, including the annual amortized cost of print- 
ing plant equipment, labor, stocks, etc., for 16 bul- 
letins ranging from 2 to 20 pages, came to $2,890. 
Based on average printing cost, outside reproduction 
would have amounted to about $10,800. = 


PHEW! 


Low sales district 
gets ‘skunked’—literally 





Each month a skunk is delivered to one of the 
seven district sales offices of the Copying Products 
Div. of Interchemical Corp., Cincinnati. This is not 
an honor. 

Odie (the skunk) is “earned” by the district with 
the lowest sales performance for the month. 

Odie has shuttled each month, with the rise and 
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Where next? . . Ranny Osterthaler, sales vice-presi- 
dent of Copying Products Div. of Interchemical 
Corp., Cincinnati, and Odie the skunk ‘nose out’ dis- 
trict sales standings to determine where Odie will 
travel on her next visit. 


fall of sales standings, to district sales offices from 
coast to coast, and from Canada to the Gulf. 

The stunt—not Odie—backfired when sales vice- 
president Ranny Osterthaler, who thought up the 
idea, was on vacation. President Al Bollinger de- 
creed that Mr. Osterthaler would become host to 
Odie if each district exceeded its monthly sales 
quota. They did, and Mr. Osterthaler housed the 
malodoruos mascot for a month. He commented, 
“I'd be happy to end Odie’s travels and give him a 
permanent home if I were sure that the field sales 
force would continue its fine performance.” 


TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


Holan solves direct mail 
and catalog needs with one folder 
Because of frequent new developments and 
changes in its products, the Holan Corp., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of truck bodies and truck-mounted 
equipment, needed an expanded and more versatile 
promotional program—on a modest budget. The an- 
swer was a folder which serves both as a direct mail 
piece and as filler for Holan catalogs. 





All in one . . Direct mail piece used by Holan Corp., 
Cleveland, to announce product changes and devel- 
opments, also doubles as excellent catalog fill. 
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The folder page is 8x11” with a return post card 
attached to the bottom. On the outside or back of 
the folder is printed a stylized tempera of Holan’s 
most dramatic equipment, with the addressing area 
left open. A total of 36,000 of these are printed, us- 
ing black as the basic color. Then 6,000 impressions 
are made of six different second colors, since 6,000 
copies are enough to handle a typical mailing. 

Inside, the folder announces the product develop- 
ment. Often this is an ad reprint or a reprinted arti- 
cle from the company publication. By changing the 
department number of the return mail card, the 
Holan people know what product information is 
wanted and where to send the request. 

The reason for the different colors, according to 
Chal Adams, Holan’s account executive at the Bay- 
less-Kerr Co., Cleveland, is that “color variety keeps 
the standing piece of art from becoming excessively 
static.” A different color is used each month, thus in- 
dicating to the recipient that a new direct mail piece 
has been received from Holan. 

“Add this product information to your Holan 
Catalog under the above category” is the standing 
copy on the inside of the folder. A bold arrow points 
to the category description, which is changed with 
each ad. 

Five holes are punched along the side of the fold- 
er so it will fit into Holan’s catalog binder, which is 
already in the hands of the customer. The folders, 

Continued on page 120 
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SPECIFIED...APPROVED... 
REQUISITIONED...CALLED 
LOCAL OFFICE. 

These are typical of the buying 
actions which result from 
buyers’ use of manufacturers’ 
catalogs in Sweet's Files. 
26,000 responses to more 
than 80 studies clearly 
document the significant role 
of catalogs in increasing 
selling opportunities for 
manufacturers who employ 
Sweet’s system. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly 
review the results of these 
studies with you. Call him or 
write to Sweet's Catalog Service, 
Div. of F W. Dodge Corp., 

119 W. 40th St., New York 18 








Concentration of your 
advertising efforts on th 
advantage which is uni 

your product will build 
acceptance and recogn 

for both your company 
product. You'll get better 
readership for your advettise- 
ments, more penetration of the 


to a significary 
your advertis® 
Special tools 
developed by 
out the uniqué 
for each of yo 


Your inquiry 
obligation. 


the Jensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 118 


then, make perfect temporary or per- 
manent catalog fill. 

Holan has had encouraging results 
frem its program. Direct mail in- 
quiries have increased, and the com- 
pany has received many complimen- 
tary comments on the combination 
promotion pieces from customers and 
prospects. 


STOP, LOOK 'N WHISTLE 





YOCAR direct mail promotion 
has built-in returns 


Youngstown Steel Car  Corp., 


| Youngstown, O., wanted returns on a 


direct mail program—and is getting 
them through the “Stop, Look ‘n 
Whistle Club.” 

All of the people on a 406-name 
mailing list were automatically given 
membership in the club at the first 
mailing—and were informed that they 
could remain members by filling out 
an attached quiz card and dropping 
it in the mail. The list is comprised of 
mechanical personnel, purchasing men, 
traffic and operations people, and 
presidents and vice-presidents of 64 
railroad and car manufacturers. 

A letterhead was designed especial- 
ly for the program and a return post- 
card imprinted with the quiz followed 
a basic art pattern. Quiz cards asked 
such questions as “YOCAR makes 
Damage Control Bulkheads—true or 
false?” Membership in the club lasted 
only for a month. At each monthly 
mailing, recipients had to “renew” 
their memberships. 

Gift items also were mailed with 
the letter and the card. The first get- 
acquainted jetter was accompanied 
by a whistle, which made an auto- 
matic charter member of the recipient 
and induced him to get into the edu- 
cational fun of remaining a member 
and receiving other gifts. Subsequent 
mailings included golf cart attach- 
ments, oven mitts, plastic calibrated 
T-squares and pencil caddies. The 
cost of these items was around a dol- 
lar each. 

From the first mailing, YOCAR re- 
ceived at least one answer from 58 
of the 64 companies. These 58 com- 
panies accounted for 158 returns, or 





4. S. 1. ‘n W. means” a ace 
Stop, Listen ‘n Wolk =O OD 
~ 5. Yocar works for the rail- Ae 

-- goadand the shipper [J J 


Mark your ‘x’. . By filling in answers 
to the quiz questions and mailing the 
card back to Youngstown Steel Car 
Corp., Niles, O., recipients are able 
to remain members of the ‘Stop, Look 
’‘n Whistle” club and receive more 
literature and attractive gifts. 


39.9% of a total of 406 that were 
mailed. A flood of personal compli- 
mentary letters also came with the 
first mailing. “I'm happy to be a 
whistle blower for YOCAR,” wrote 
the assistant vice-president of special 
services for one railroad. 

So far, the returns on six mailings 
have been tabulated, showing that 
the per cent of return quiz cards has 
gone as high as 46% and has not 
dropped below 41%. 

Cost for the entire program for 
nine months is close to $6,000, which 
covers printing, handling, postage 
and mailing. 





Any Ideas? 


Send your sales promotion idea, plus 
photos, samples, and/or documented 
results, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, IM, 200 E. Illinois, Chicego 
11, for a chance to win monthly 
award trophy. 











During the ‘50s 


Sell “like GO’ in the 6GO’s 
via the KEY 
dealer-contractors 





During the ‘60s INCREASE 





New non-farm dwelling units 


11 Million 


16 Million (Est.) 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


APPROX. 45 % 





Warm air furnaces sold 





11.4 Million 


Source: National Warm Air 
Heating & Air Conditioning Ass‘n. 


16.5 Million (Est.) APPROX. 45% 











COMING ATTRACTION ... an undeniable 
growth in housing with an attendant boom in warm 
air heating sales. 


Each manufacturer serving this expanding mar- 
ket must prepare NOW to be sure he will get his 
share of the expected increase. A good dealer-con- 
tractor organization to sell his products isn’t put 
together in months . . . or even in one or two years. 


Remember, the profitable route is via the KEY 
dealer-contractors . . . the 20 to 25% who do 75 to 
80% of the total volume. 


They're the larger, more progressive ones. 
They're the ones who buy in volume, sell in volume, 
and constitute your best source of PROFIT. 
They're the ones who PAY to read AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. KEENEY PuBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 2. 
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Advertising Director, Pittsburgh Corporation. Photo by Arnold Newman 


A man who knows how to get things done in business knows there’s practically buyer meets seller with business in mind—actively looking for facts and figures 
no limit to the ad-job he can do in businesspapers. For this is the place where and ideas and products that will help him in his business. 


BUSINESS BEGINS IN BUSINESSPAPERS 


. Persuading architects and builders to specify a new material by 


brand name, or moving a line from the bargain basements to the quality THE ASSOCIATED @ @ 


floors in department stores—these are just two of the specific jobs that 


businesspaper advertising did last year... the kind they can do for your BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


. ‘6 os . " 208 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK17,N.Y. * 201N. WELLS ST., 
products this year—because “advertising in businesspapers CHICAGO 6, ILL. * WYATT BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


i ” GOOD BUSINESS ADVERTISING WORKS BEST 
means business. IN A GOOD BUSINESSPAPER—AN ABC - AUDIT- 
ED, BOUGHT-AND-PAID-FOR ABP PAPER. 
Write ABP for ‘‘Working Press At Work’’...146-page catalog of business advertising effectiveness. $1 per copy. 





SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


There should be a law 
against seeking one 


@ Can any of you remember back to that long-ago 
time when the double-feature movie was considered 
a national problem? 

Indignant parents, singly and in groups, were 
making the welkin ring with their protests about the 
movies which showed two features, kept their kids 
captive for maybe four hours running, and thereby 
ruined adult dispositions, conventional dining hours, 
and (it was alleged) the kiddies’ eyes. 

In Evanston, Ill., the problem became so serious 
that a large group of parents in this highly civilized 
community of upper class families held a mass 
meeting and urged passage of a law to prohibit the 
showing of double features in the local movies! 

It never seemed to occur to these fine, upstand- 
ing, upper middle class residents in the university 
city of Evanston that movie tycoons had no partic- 
ular vested interest in double features, and that they 
were showing them only because double features 
pulled more revenue into the box office than single 
features. Hence, the simplest, easiest and most effi- 
cient way to wipe out double features was to exer- 
cise a little parental discipline and refuse to let the 
kiddies go to them. Just about one week of this kind 
of box-office protest would totally correct the situa- 
tion. 

Exactly the same kind of mental giants used to 
hold women’s club meetings to voice vigorous pro- 
tests against the daytime soap opera on radio, and 
now utter equally vigorous protests against westerns 
on tv, the low grade of music, or whatever it may 
be. Always there is an implication, particularly if 
advertising is in any way involved, that those nasty 
advertisers are deliberately trying to degrade public 
taste for some horrible hidden reason of their own. 

It never seems to penetrate that advertisers in 
radio and television, for example, are interested in 
audiences, not in programs; and that in a gen- 
eral way, they simply try to give the listeners what 
they think they want. If advertisers can get large 
audiences by sponsoring grand opera or talks on 
beekeeping, these are the kinds of programs they 
will be delighted to sponsor. And if you, as a listen- 
er, want programs like these and don’t want west- 
erns or whodunits, then just exercise a little self 
control and don’t listen to the ones you don’t like, 
and do listen to the ones you do like. If you happen 
to be part of a fairly substantial group, that’s about 
all the action that is necessary. 

Which is precisely what Bill Beard of Associated 


Business Publications said about the off-repeated 
cry by industrial advertisers that there are too many 
business papers. He said it so well that I might as 
well quote him exactly: 

“The picture lingers in my mind of a big-shot ad- 
vertiser, while chairman of an advertising associa- 
tion and addressing a business paper conference, in 
polite but stinging words scolding the audience 
because there were ‘too many trade papers.’ He was 
making sort of formal and official what advertisers 
and agency men in countless numbers have been 
muttering for years. This harsh criticism of the 
business press has sounded in my ears for as long 
back as I can remember—which is a great long while. 

“Oddly enough, none of these beefs ever seems 
to get to the guts of the matter. The inescapable 
and marvelously obvious fact is that business papers 
prosper (or at least survive) on the bounty of ad- 
vertisers. Thus, if there are too many of them, then 
the fault must be with those who shovel out the ad 
dollars. Pointing fingers or shaking fists at business 
paper people is downright silly. It’s like jumping 
down Mrs. Wagner's throat because her factory 
turns out too many high-caloried pies. 

“Sure there are too many business papers; how 
many too many I don’t know and doubt if anyone 
knows. What I do know only too well is that list after 
list is swollen beyond reason because of a desire to 
‘play ball’ with editors, because of a reach into the 
never-never land of ‘complete coverage, because 
‘Joe’s a good guy too,’ because the agency billing 
can be lifted faster than the cost, because some- 
body did a favor for somebody, because of an idiotic 
rate per 1,000 calculation, or maybe just because.” 


+ + + 


Beyond any doubt, there are too many business 
papers in almost any industrial field you can think 
of. There are too many for the people in those 
fields to read all of them, or even most of them. 
There should be fewer. Everybody would benefit 
if there were fewer and better papers. 

But Bill is right. Advertisers and their agencies 
can solve the problem easily and quickly. Simply 
by being tougher, more thoughtful buyers of space. 
Simply by not throwing an occasional bone to the 
marginal paper, and thus keeping it in business. 
Simply by restricting your purchase of advertising 
space to honest, legitimate, clearly useful publica- 
tions that serve some useful purpose in their field 
beyond just being of nuisance value. 

This is one area where action is simple and easy. 
Why not take it, instead of moaning that “there 
ought to be a law”? « 
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NEW BOOKS FOR MARKETING MEN 


Bacon’s ‘‘Publicity Checker’’ 
continues to grow 


® Bacon's Clipping Bureau, Chicago, 
has added 608 daily newspapers and 
34 syndicated business news colum- 
nists to its up-dated list of 3,708 
trade, farm and consumer 
magazines in its 10th annual “Pub- 
licity Checker.” It includes magazines 
and nésvspapers published in both 
the United States and Canada. 
Magazines are classified into 99 
market groups or fields of interest. 


business, 


Listings give the name of the publica- 
tion, publishing company or sponsor- 
ing organization, editorial address, 
editor, frequency of publication and 
date of issue, and circulation. 

Newspapers are grouped alphabet- 
ically by state, then city. Each listing 
gives the masthead title, address, 
business and financial editor, tele- 
phone number and circulation. Ca- 
nadian newspapers are listed together 
at the end of this section. 

The “Publicity Checker” also in- 
cludes a complete list of syndicated 
business and financial columnists. 
They are listed alphabetically by 
name, giving mailing address, phone 
number and the name of the feature 
syndicate or wire service. 

The book contains 424 pages, is 
spiral bound and has a flexible fabri- 
Cost is $25, which in- 
cludes revision supplements in Janu- 


ary, April and July. 


coid cover. 


A new frontier 
in direct mail 


# “Planning and Creating Better Di- 
rect Mail,” by John D. Yeck and John 
T. Maguire, is fun to read, yet infor- 
mative. 

Mr. Yeck is a partner in both Yeck 
& Yeck Advertising Agency and 
Graphics Service, direct mail agency, 
Dayton, O. He has been planning 
mail promotion programs and writing 
direct mail copy for more than 20 
years. Mr. Maguire is an associate 
professor of Business English at the 
University of Illinois and heads the 


university's direct mail course. 
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The authors discuss the effective- 
ness of direct mail as an advertising 
“How Direct Mail Gets a 
‘Kingsize’ Readership” and “How to 
increase Direct Mail Readership.” 

The book also covers such things 
as direct mail copy styles, themes, 
formats, reproduction methods, en- 
velopes, postage, postmarks, ‘idea’ 
mailings, list maintenance, research, 
and fund solicitation. 

“Planning and Creating Better Di- 
rect Mail” is available from the Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., New York, for 
$6.95. It has 387 pages. 


medium in 


Book on exhibitions is 
an exhibition in itself 


# A _ beautiful new book, “Exhibi- 
tions: A Survey of International De- 
signs,” by Klaus Franck, is an exhibi- 
tion in itself. 


Exhibitions have become an im- | 


portant modern medium of communi- 
cation. This comprehensive work—a 
panorama of outstanding industrial, 
trade and art exhibits—constitutes an 


invaluable guide and source book for | 


expert and layman alike. In a series 
of 593 annotated (both in English 
and German) photographs, scale 
drawings, and plans, it presents 130 
examples of recent exhibitions from 
16 countries. 


Mr. Franck discusses the construc- | 
tion, lighting techniques and mate- | 
rials used in almost every noteworthy | 
exhibit—permanent, temporary or trav- | 


eling—held throughout the world dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

Each of the exhibits covered in this 
unique work is analyzed in relation 
to its specific requirements and the 
goal its organizers wished to achieve; 


the nature of the articles to be ex- | 
the dimensions and climatic | 


hibited; 
conditions of the sites and structures; 
the emphasis sought and the solutions 


found. His basic work is supplement- | 
ed with a directory of the architects | 


and designers of the 130 exhibits pre- 
sented in it. 

“Exhibitions” is published by Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, has 
252 pages, and costs $17.50. . 








Why is it that few 

men will turn their 

backs on business 
publications 
they pay for? 


You can answer this question along with 
another we are sometimes asked at 
McGraw-Hill: Is it true that some people 
don’t pay for their own subscriptions? 

We regard it as a certain mark of dis- 
tinction that 15 % of the subscriptions to 
our publications are ordered and paid for 
by companies. (How many corporations 
do you know of that will purchase for key 
personnel without making some attempt 
to measure a publication’s usefulness, 
especially when they must pay for peri- 
odic subscription renewals?) 

As a recent Laboratory of Advertising 
Performance study brings out, another 
16 % of subscriptions are requested by the 
individual and paid for by the company. 
The subscriber himself orders and pays 
for 67% more, leaving only 2% in mis- 
cellaneous categories. 

Thus, 83 % of McGraw-Hill’s subscrip- 
tions are delivered at the request and 
initiative of the individual who wants to 
read the publication. And as long as it 
matches his job interests, serves his needs, 
helps him solve problems and compels 
his continuing attention, that publication 
will usually be worth reading . . . worth 
paying for. 

Any way you look at it, you have to 
recognize this fact—no subscription pay- 
ment is likely without the desire to read 
that business publication being present. 

This desire adds up to over $6,000,000 
in yearly subscription income. If you are 
an advertiser in any McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, the men you want to reach are 
literally paying to reach you. 


.. McGraw-Hill 
coy 


FETC ELEC ET 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 








: willing to turn their backs on any- 
thing they pay for. McGraw-Hill publications 
are selected and bought by over one million key 
men in business and industry who want the best 

in editorial service, @: @ 
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Grerrer! . . Cartoon bulldog 
in Ozalid contest 

literature was modeled 
after marketing manager 
Jim Travis. 

Commented one salesman: 
“I might not have 
recognized his face, 

but I recognized his growl.” 


‘Bulldog’ sales manager 
gets results 


@ Entering a new market is not easy, but when a 
bulldog is nipping at the salesmen’s heels, progress 
is much quicker. 

The visage of James A. Travis, marketing man- 
ager for the Ozalid division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y., was the inspiration 
for a clever and successful contest designed to stim- 
ulate Ozalid salesmen to concentrate their efforts on 
a new product. The company sells machines and ma- 
terials for reproducing engineering drawings and for 
various reproduction systems used in industry and 
business. Already pioneers in the “dry” developing 
market, they were entering the “moist” developing 
market, which they prefer to call “semi-dry.” 


SELL! . . A “Hit the Jackpot” contest was decided 
upon to push the new product. On the cover of the 
contest rules folder, produced by Ozalid sales pro- 
motion men, was a picture of a bulldog, much re- 
sembling Mr. Travis, with a sign saying “Sell!” in 
his teeth. The three-month contest had three divi- 
sions, one for distributor salesmen, one for branch 
men specializing in “semi-dry” sales and one for 
branch men handling both “dry” and “semi-dry” 
sales. 

Cash awards, contributed by Ozalid, were the in- 
centives. Each different Ozalid machine model had 
a cash value for the jackpot and merited a certain 
number of shares. Materials sales were divided on a 
monetary basis, e.g. up to $100, $101 to $200, etc. 
and each category had a cash value and merited a 
certain number of shares. Salesmen accumulated 
shares according to their sales. At the end of the 
three-month period, the salesmen with the most 
shares won the jackpot. A total of $4,116 was shared 
by 18 men, the six top salesmen in each of the three 
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contest divisions, after the three distributor man- 
agers of the three top salesmen each received 5% of 
the total jackpot. 


GRRRROWL . . Each week a progress report was sent 
to all of the salesmen. A pertinent cartoon appeared 
on one side with a short message from Mr. Travis. 
These cartoons were created in Ozalid’s own art de- 
partment. On the back side of the report was a list 
of all the salesmen, how many shares each had ac- 
cumulated during that week, and how much the 
jackpot was worth according to total sales to date. 

A bulldog also appeared in each cartoon. Al- 
though nothing had been said previously, it didn’t 
take long for the contestants who had met Mr. Travis 
to connect him with the bulldog, nor was it long for 
even those who had not met him to add one and 
one and get one. 

Beside the cash awards, the top salesman in each 
contest division was given a trophy of a bulldog and 
their respective bosses were given plaques. The 
trophies and plaques were sent by mail to the three 
distributor managers who presented the bulldog 
trophies to the salesmen either at a dinner for the 
occasion, or at a sales meeting. 

Ozalid had also considered giving three bulldog 
puppies to the three top salesmen, who received 
this idea with enthusiasm—but their wives didn't. 


NO HARD FEELINGS . . Having assented to the con- 
test centered around his looks, Mr. Travis and many 
others nevertheless thought that the humor in- 
volved was in good taste. And besides, who could 
complain when it was discovered that the contest 
had increased sales 51.4% over the average of the 
three months preceding the contest. . 








INSIDE OUT 


...OF a package is a 
package is a package 


Bonbons gay in a party dress, 
razor blades keen in business 
clothes, new TV snug in a corru- 
gated coat... that’s packaging. 
Large or little, belle-of-the-ball 
or plain-Jane... that’s packag- 
ing. Paper, plastic, foil or fabric 
... Still packaging. Mightier than 
many single industries, and a 
growing part of most, packaging 
is the private domain of no syn- 
thetic “specialist,” but a $20- 
billion market responsibility 
shared by many special inter- 
ests and individuals. Whose head 
could wear so many hats? It 
takes more than one man to 
make a packaging decision, but 
it takes only one magazine’s 
influence and audience to help 
you winit... 


The Complete Authority of Packaging - A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
770 Lexington Ave., New York 21, New York 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, London, Frankfurt , Tokyo 
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“the flood of 
enthusiastic comments 
about our new letterhead 
confirms my high regard for 
Domestic Engineering and its 
Letterhead Design Clinic...” F 
WILLIAM Vz PIS Eine. 


WILLIAM DENISE, President ————————ee 


William Denise, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 





one rock doesn’t make a mountain... but DE’s Letterhead 


Design Clinic has generated widespread response, with noth- 
ing else like it available to p-h-c contractors and wholesalers 


William % ma William aera Inc., a new DE-desi wey ere We've apne to et 
ac! (2 employes ee ee eo ting-piping § more from gineering, and we get it. 
a very ble § With inspiration and real help from Domestic 
, idea-minded p-h-c contractors and 
wholesalers are U their business, improv- 
their profit picture. Many of them tell us that 
was among of lite DE ys an important role in their operations, 
Domestic tic Engineering su 8 to its “idea atmosphere.” 
across the nded seis otro ba Small wonder why these subscribers reserve choice 
” DE’s exclusive Letterhead Design Clini reading time every month for the p-h-c publication 
he magazine. that’s so strong on ideas. Small wonder, too, why 
tether anand and practical ideg i 3 out of 4 advertisers to these contractors and 
Mr. Denise puts it. “ e were amazed and wholesalers choose Domestic Engineering to get 
by the many favorable co their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


_OMESTIC @ @ 


the idea hook for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


Executives balk; won't talk 
about ‘Buy American’ ads 


‘What do you think of the various Buy American promotional campaigns be- 


ing conducted by some U. S. companies these days? Do you feel this is an ef- 


fective way to meet competition from imports?’ We asked these questions of 


several members of our ‘Top Management Forum’ panel. It turns out that 


most of them would rather not be quoted 


@ Enprror’s Nore: We have no quorum in “Fo- 
rum” this month. To our question, stated above, the 
executive vice-president of one midwestern company 
replied: 

“It looks as if you’ve got a subject that’s too hot to 
handle. I know I don’t want to be quoted on it.” 

However, he added these comments, to which he 
would not attach his name: 

“Every country in the world wants to—and must— 
export its products. But when they don’t want to 
buy from each other, it gets rather ridiculous. 

“However, I certainly can understand the position 
of a company that is adversely affected by cut-price 
foreign competition.” 

A public relations man, replying for the board 
chairman of one of the country’s giant industrial 
companies, said, “While we do not utilize the “Buy 
American’ theme in our advertising and sales promo- 
tion, we have no desire to urge this view on others 
at the present time.” 

The president of a midwestern company declined 
to comment on the question and added, “We are 
personally thoroughly in accord with a “Buy Amer- 
ican’ policy but so far have not had occasion to re- 
quire such a campaign in our business.” 

The director of public relations for a large eastern 
company, replying for his president, seemed to sum 
up the general feeling in regard to our “too hot to 
handle” question. He said: 

“You have recognized, of course, that a discussion 
of ‘Buy American’ promotional campaigns has the 
makings of a good controversy. And frequently, I’m 
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sure, the reason given for a ‘no comment’ response 
has been ‘too controversial.’ It’s not that we won't 
stand up and be counted when we give you a simi- 
lar reply. We just don’t feel that we'd choose at this 
time to explain our position in a very, very involved 
debate.” 

Now here is the statement of one company presi- 
dent who was willing to be quoted on this con- 
troversial question: 


‘Buy American campaigns create 
barriers to international trade’ 


BY RALPH J. KRAUT 
President 

Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


@ Our company is very strong export-wise in our 
particular line of capital goods. As a result, the re- 
tention of overseas markets is of critical concern 
to our industry. The all-out promotion of the “Buy 
American” campaigns cannot help but have a nega- 

tive effect on our overseas customers. 
However, on government-sponsored projects such 
Continued on page 132 



































































































































HOW MANY IS ENOUGH? 


There are 849 establishments producing paper and pulp in 
the United States. Total employment in these mills is 
about 275,000. Somewhere between these two extremes is 
the number of people with buying influences. The question 
is how many. When you are comparing the influential read- 
ers of magazines you may select to cover the real buying 
power, how many is enough? 











Even the smallest mill has four or five people important 
in buying. The president. The mill manager. The superin- 
tendent. The plant engineer. The chief chemist. 








In the larger mills the picture changes, but not as much as 
you’d think. You still have a president, and probably a 
vice-president in charge of operations. The other functions 
are the same, though you could add a technical director, 
some assistant department heads, and a purchasing agent. 
Instead of five key functions you may have 10 or 12. 

















Divide the 849 establishments by size as you will, the num- 
ber of key people important to you is bound to fall some- 
where between 4,245 and 10,188. You’ll probably want to 
check this with your own list. The big suppliers we’ve 
checked with estimate up to 6,500. 


In 807 of these establishments Paper Trade Journal has 
9,000 subscribers and authenticated mill readers*. Analysis 
shows that 82.5% or 7,425 of these are men with primary 
production management or operating management respon- 
sibility, and you know what that means in specifying and 
buying responsibilities. The remaining 1,575 are men you 
want on your side if you sell the industry — consultants, 
chemists, shift and tour bosses, mill 
foremen—men who can recommend 
purchases. 









































Your ads in Paper Trade Journal AT A A A AA A a 
are repeatedly exposed, in nearly all 
establishments of the industry, to 
the decision makers, the men who 
determine directly or indirectly 
what will be bought and from whom. 








*Mill readership study, 1961, entitled ‘‘The edi- 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 130 


as TVA, military aircraft and weapons, etc., the 
“Buy American” theme is not out of line, since 
American tax dollars are directly involved. I do not 
believe that overseas governments could be too crit- 
ical of any attempts in the United States to spend 
American tax dollars for American products. The 
same holds true when American dollars are spent 
overseas in under-developed countries, providing 
such restrictive stipulations on the spending of 
American dollars have the proper political “window 
dressing.” 

On the other hand, I believe the American pro- 
ducer must rely on his own manufacturing and en- 
gineering ingenuity and improved marketing tech- 
niques to hold his domestic market, rather than look 
to trade barriers, such as tariffs or concerted pub- 
licity campaigns, to preserve his competitive posi- 
tion. 

“Buy American” campaigns, in the general sense, 
can do nothing in the long run but restrict our ef- 
forts in world markets. Eventually we must reach 
the point where we will realize that some products 


normal to our economy can be best produced by 
overseas manufacturers and that these manufacturers 
should become our normal source of supply for 
those products. We in turn should become the 
world source of supply on products where we can 
excel technically and in the production area. 

There will always be certain industries that will 
be basic to our national economy and to the national 
defense. These industries in turn should be sup- 
ported be government subsidy in the same manner 
that the private company purchases insurance; this 
on the assumption that some of these industries 
might possibly fall in the category of being unable to 
compete on the open market with their overseas 
counterparts. 

With the coming of the Common Market in Eu- 
rope, the struggle for world business is going to be- 
come more vigorous than ever before, and the temp- 
tation to create barriers to international trade will 
be greater than ever. 

Continuation of world trade is in my opinion, the 
basic solution to many of the international problems 
facing this country today, as the conduct of normal 
business between the business leaders of the world 
seems less subject to the violent fluctuations that we 
see at the political levels. ® 





On Fishing And Advertising 
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By ROGER W. BRUCKER 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising 
Yellow Springs, O. 


@ Results of advertising—like fishing—depend on 
the quantity and quality of effort. 

Professional fisherman go out every morning 
where the fish are. They pull in their nets at night 

“ with results meas- 
ured in tons—not 
tall stories. 

An angler 

spends a day 

with his line in the water. He changes the lure if 
they're not biting. A lot depends on his luck. 

Some companies run their advertising like a pro- 
fessional fishing operation. They run their ads often 
where the prospects are. They don’t change their 
style because they tire of it; when they change, it’s 
because they aren’t getting such good results. 

True, there are a few outstanding anglers who 
come back with a fish every time they go out. But 
somehow, the pros have no trouble at all making a 
good living out of the ones that got away from the 
once-in-awhile experts. 

Spend your money on a good small net rather 
than a large rod and reel—if you mean business. ® 
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From damage assessment to flood control 
the Civil Engineer is decisive in selecting methods & materials 


Annual flood damage potential is on the rise in the United 
States... from an estimated $955 million (1957) to $1,313 
million (1980) .* 

Major cause of the trend is not bigger floods but increasing 
encroachment on and use of bottomlands by our exploding pop- 
ulation. On this rich acreage most industry and agriculture is 
concentrated. Also most cities. 


As bottomland use intensifies so does potential havoc from 
floods. And so does the hue and cry for flood damage prevention. 
Major preventive measures now planned are (1) land-use 
regulation and (2) flood-control structures. 

In both, the Civil Engineer's voice is decisive. As a staff engineer 


of government, he assesses damage, designs flood control struc- 
tures, petitions for legislative funds, programs work 


the construction plant and directs actual construction. 
Controls billions 


In June, 1960, the uncompleted active flood control program of 
the Corps of Engineers was $5 billion. Another $6 billion is 
needed simply to counter the upward trend of damage potential. 
Add as much again for multi-purpose water resources construc- 
tion plus maintenance. Add still more for interlocking programs 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and hydroelectric power concerns. Civil Engineers, in uniform 
or mufti, largely control these vast expenditures. 


Civil Engineering, The Magazine Of Engineered Construction, 
takes your sales story to more Civil Engineers in toto and to 
more per space dollar than any other publication . . . specifically 


’ ; to over 49,000 men who make decisions. 
supervises contractors. In contracting firms, he plans * Sources on request. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


ENGINEERING® 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER, 345 E. 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHEN DID THE 
FACTORY 
BECOME A PLANT? 


Probably about the same time they put shrubs in front of it. 
Or started using curtain walls. Or when lighting 
and air conditioning became a science. 
Or when plant engineers came to be known 
by that name. It’s funny. When a company 
spends $10,000,000 they always want to 
call it ‘‘the new plant’’. It makes us y 
very happy that our name is.... 
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HOW TECHNICAL CAN YOU GET IN ELECTRONICS 
AND STILL HAVE YOUR MAGAZINE SELL OUT? 





IRE dares to print 


96162 


copies of 


Proceedings of the IRE 


the highest level technical electronics journal published anywhere in the world 
and most every copy gets paid for and read many times over! 


To show how Proceedings offers you paid, quality readership, here’s 
the breakdown for the September issue: 


4,288 Company, Individual and Library subscriptions ABC ‘ Forecast for 1962 

70,639 IRE Members, qualified engineers ABC , Print order of 100,000 copies 
16,235 Student Members ($5), your future buyers ABC per month, beginning May, 
2,500 (not audited) replacements for worn out copies (Average) osDic, IRE’s Golden Jubilee month 
2,500 (not audited) gain since last statement and miscellaneous @#RRnEy 

96,162 TOR ETINe 


4 reasons why your technical sales message belongs in Proceedings 


Proceedings of the IRE offers you 1 top-quality editorial; 2 top circulation; 
3 top-quality readership; 4 lowest rate per thousand. 


For rate card, write orcil: Pnggeedings of the IRE 


® The Institute of Radio Engineers + Adv. Dept., 72 W. 45th St.. New York 36. MU 2-6606 
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Another example is the new Flexi-core 
af the first P 
in transformers in 50 years. It is smaller, 


Sales-minded 
source of Zzt=2snis: 


d t = eh yet another way General 
jlephone Electronics brings together 

ne W pro uc § ot ae oe peaple end the fat 
yr pes ~ parma through sight 


It is another way we are working for what 
we believe is bound to be—a growing future 
in America. 








TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


‘FRO Thre Avonue, New York 17 


GENERAL 


pe cert ocr. tpt 8 











Gen Tel . . products sell the company 


DO YOUR ADS AIM 


TOO HIGH 
OR 
TOO LOW? 


The Copy Chasers feel that too many 
industrial ads use needlessly com- 
plex language or else are too child- 
ishly simple. They give examples of 
both kinds, plus some that are right 
on target 


COPY CHASERS 


@ Each magazine, as we know, appeals to a cer- 
tain level of intellect. Reader's Digest, for example, 
to one level, Time to another. Advertisers are wise, 
then, when they plan their advertising accordingly. 

We sometimes wonder at what some industrial 
advertisers consider to be the intellectual level of 
the business men in their markets. Our impression 
is that they most often aim too high or too low. 

Much industrial advertising copy contains lan- 
guage that Flesch would say is too difficult for a 
good share of business men. On the other hand, 
much of the copy is childish, either talking down to 
the audience or presenting intellectual concepts 
that are silly (animal analogies, for example). 

We get awfully bored doing the reading that we 
do in the course of producing these articles. Either 
were repelled by a procession of long words, long 
sentences and empty abstractions or we're revolted 
by the infantile efforts made to woo us through in- 
direct approaches (as though the reader is believed 
to be too fickle to be talked to like a man). 

As a relief, we have picked up a copy of the 
Harvard Business Review, which is presumably read 
by business men who have not only serious respon- 
sibilities by virtue of their positions but also the in- 
tellectual training to be able to understand a lofty 
intellectual concept. The question we ask ourselves 
is: “Do advertisers in Harvard Business Review treat 
the reader as a reader of Harvard Business Review 
must be—or as just another guy who has to be 
wheedled or slugged or tricked into paying atten- 
tion?” 


NO WHEEDLING HERE . . General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics is obviously talking to investors as well as 
to industry with its ad headed “Sales-minded source 
of new product.” Purpose is to tell about Gen Tel 
diversification and specifically the products of its 
relatively new Sylvania Special Products Division. 
That’s a good headline, and the copy uses sensible 
English to describe the new products. Much copy 
in advertising of this type is rather highflown, mak- 
ing the company appear as though it’s trying to be 
solely responsible for the entire country’s economic 
health. Here, the products are permitted to speak for 
the company and its growth intentions. 
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THESE WASTE BASKETS TELL THEIR OWN STORY 


PROBLEM: tieing production and shipping to sales trends ... within hours! 


SOLUTION: a Western Union Private Wire System 
Each diy interme ep an ner that LAR ater: Rashes 
oven this G5: nuke syeten. Phe daca i aativand and 
A cemmiired with praducten ant dapper & Poche 
dem proven! ng Omily uul <d sick sate a 
e theta, accenting, purchoune ther | 
A Yoho ft dors t sare 





How Jotmsan’s Wax stocks shelves using its Private Wire System 
- — © 


a Sobers ar te — o 


ahaa ore Ore and " a ~ = 
WESTERN UNION .. . first in Private Wire Systems 


harem Crandicrred 
spent akcag , all the facts, without cbligaion, wire coflert t 
Weert; andre fed daily wotoan cbectrome computer. Western nin. Private Wire Drveom, New York N.Y 
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Muzak . . childish Western Union . . string is symbolic 


“These waste baskets tell their own story” is the 
promising title on a Muzak ad. Idea is that Music by 
Muzak “diminishes employe boredom, boosts office 
morale,” and leads to better efficiency which reduces 
error and the amount of waste that goes into waste 
baskets. Copy refers to some “scientific studies” 
which attest to greater efficiency through Muzak, 
and it seems to us that a report on these studies 





A message for management men 
caught in today's profit squeeze 


There Is As Much Profit 
in a 1.7% Purchasing Saving 


As in a 10% Sales Increase 





manufacturing « 
of its sales dollar on goods 
and services. What « tremendous 
bility for savings which wil 
added profit 
lake the XYZ Company, for example 
With « sales volume of $60,000,000, the 
cost of purchased material, supplies and 
services would run $31,200,000. At the 
average profit margin of 9%, it takes 
$6,000,000 in sales to make » $540,000 
profit. But « reduction of only 1.7 
purchasing would mean an identical 
$540,000 in edditional profit 
No wonder managemen, considers pur 
chasing so important these days. The 
plain fact is that scientific ; urchasing 
methods and techniques sre essential to 
the prosperity of industry 
ht takes specislists in purchasing w 
make constructive purchasing decisions 
That is why purchasing agents have e tre 
mendous responsibility to search for and 


apply scientific purchasing methods 


This active search for information 
never ceases Every other week, more than 
30,000 PA's receive their own business 
publication, PURCHASING Magazine. 
They read it thoroughly. Pass it on to fel 
low PA's. Discuss its thought-provoking 
articles. Adopt more than a few of its 
ideas. They learn about Value Analysis, 
linear programming, materials manage 
ment, purchase law, and other subjects 
essential to their job 

PURCHASING Magazine is the PA's 
only continuing source for this kind of 
complete professional information. As 
such, it is helping to reise purchasing 
standards and improve industry's ability 


to make a fair profit 


PURCHASING 


Sells the man who buys 
@® ee ee 








Purchasing . . can't be topped 
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would have been more suitable for this audience than 
the childish waste basket device. 


BEST IN THE BOOK . . Perhaps the best ad in the 
issue was contributed by a business publication, 
and that’s news because most media promotion is 
ineffective. This is an all-copy ad aimed point-blank 
at the management man who has something to say 
about where his company’s advertising funds are 
put. It doesn’t push advertising itself; rather, the 
importance of the purchasing function as a source 
of profits. (A fine headline: “There is as much profit 
in a 1.7% purchasing saving as in a 10% sales in- 
crease.” ) Whatever influence the ad will have will 
benefit particularly Purchasing Magazine “. . pur- 
chasing agents have a tremendous responsibility to 
search for and apply scientific purchasing methods” 
(which they can read about in Purchasing). 

We suggest that you read the copy all the way 
through and see how the writer, Arthur Benning of 
Gray & Rogers skillfully brings the HBR reader from 
the point where his own selfish interest is intrigued 
up to the point where Purchasing Magazine's in- 
terest is served. 

Another excellent ad is Western Union’s spread. 
Johnson’s Wax employs a Western Union private 
wire system, which uses punched tape, private wire 
and a computer to convert field office sales orders 
into prompt shipments. 

We like the illustration—a lift truck in the John- 
son’s Wax factory, carrying cases of wax, a shopping 
cart in a supermarket carrying cans of wax, the two 
vehicles connected by a symbolic string to tie in 
with the headline, “ProsLEM: tieing production and 
shipping to sales trends . . within hours!” 

Robert Povey of Benton & Bowles had the idea 
and wrote the copy and got a great assist from the 
layout man, Dan Cromer of the same agency. 

Continued on page |40 





s 
CHEMICAL WEEK Production Editor Herb Short flies 
in as Carla flies out for a 2-day eyewitness survey of 
Chemical Process plants in hard-hit Texas Gulf area. 
ie 


SEA OF DRUMS strewn across Texas City road typifies DIKE BROKE HERE, and the wind picked up the Gulf CARLA’S WICKED EYE missed Koppers plant at 
clean-up problem in hurricane's aftermath. But CPI- and dropped it right in the lap of Dow’s Plant A. Plant Port Acres by 200 miles, but it got 4 ft. of water. 
Management snapped back fast to hold the biggest !n- B, higher, fared better. But in just 4 days most areas And DuPont's Victoria plant and Carbide’s Sea- 
dustry loss — production downtime — to a minimum. were drained and lights began twinkling. drift plant caught the eye but missed the flood. 


This story suggests why in the Chemical Process field there 
is one unique publication acknowledged as “Industry Spokes- 
man for CPI-Management.” But to speak, you must know. 
And to know, you must see and hear. You must be something 
more than “on the scene’’... you must be in the scene, a living 
part of what is happening. All sorts of things happen in this 
busy, changing CPI complex, and happen fast! Most are 


neither as dramatic nor as demonstrable as what you have 


BACK IN BUSINESS 3 days later, Tanker Dow Chem ties up at Freeport plant 
to load. Southern Pacific sent ‘‘empties’’ through to test rails inland to Port 
Arthur. Most plants were about set to start shipping. 


witnessed here... but whatever, wherever, whenever any- 
thing happens that affects the managers of the companies 
you want to sell, they know they can count on CHEMICAL 


WEEK to be their eyes and ears as well as their voice. 


PATROLLING GUARDS- In esman for CPI-M 
pe eric neta dustry Spokes orc anagement 
silent chemical industry 


in background, helps e 

keep sightseers and emica ee 
looters under control 

as plant crews return 


Mean pene et ep. A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper ‘@: @ 











HOW ABOUT 
TRANSPORTATION 
AT THE 
STRATEGIC 
CENTER OF 
AMERICA? 





ASK UNION ELECTRIC! « 


forma at 


Cow w wnte 
4 Haven, Manager industria! Development, Dept 4-6 : 
UMIOH ELECTRIC COMPANY) Bt Lous 66. Missour . ia ext 
































Union Electric . . who likes cats? Connecticut General . . interest drops, too Garrett . . too many syllables 


COPY CHASERS.. to read about St. Louis, then they must be disay, 


pointed at the small number of cat lovers they find 
continued from p. 138 in Harvard Business Review. 

Here’s a beautiful full-color photograph of an 
anchor biting into the ocean floor. The headline is: 
“Anchors hold ships. Enthusiasm holds men.” The 
copy begins: “Solidly rooted anchors hold ships 
through the wildest storms. Steadfastness in a work 
force is far harder to achieve, even under calm con- 


Next we encounter a picture of a cat on top of 


a fencepost. The cat is holding a kitten in her mouth. 
The headline is “How about transportation at the 
strategic center of America?”, and if Union Electric 
Co. thinks that’s the only way to get business men 


ditions.” 





Assuming that the interest an illustration initially 
attracts drops off violently at the headline and more 
and more so paragraph by paragraph, we can’t share 
Connecticut General’s hope that many readers will 
be left in the audience by the time this hard-strain- 
ing message gets to its point. The fact that the text 
has been printed in a washed-out blue increases the 
odds against all-the-way-through reading. 

There are two sentences in The Garrett Corp.'s 
ad. The first is “This vital contribution to the success 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tions’ first Project Mercury suborbital manned space 
flight represents a new concept in environmental 
systems simulating the pressure, temperature and 
other physiological conditions found on earth.” That's 
such a mouthful of syllables that we never got to the 
second sentence. 

Great headline over the Alexander Hamilton In- 
on el wm stitute copy. “Does your company training program 
ect dF suffer from this common and costly ‘blindspot’?” 
The headline is set in reverse on a big black round 
spot. When the reader, curious about the “blindspot,” 
gets into the copy, he finds that “almost without 
Alexander Hamilton Institute exception men who aspire to top management posi- 

ene ee tions need help to go beyond the point of ‘half-way’ 


success —which is where the Alexander Hamilton 


men SEPT oct ip6r 45 











Alexander Hamilton . . arouses curiosity course comes into the act. 
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Another way copper from Anaconda is helping 
cut the cost of getting electricity to the job 


ANACONDA = 


Putting the heat on... 


« 
In thing 





for more steel 





First National .. why not New York? 


Anaconda . 


Another bank—First National of Boston—puts its 
man on the scene: “John Girbau looks out on bustling 
Diagonal Norte, principal avenue of Buenos Aires.” 
Which is the better appeal—the man in his New 
York office or the man looking out a “Window on 
the Argentine”? 

We doubt that many readers of HBR are inter- 
ested in “Another way copper from Anaconda is 
helping cut the cost of getting electricity to the 
job.” From the tone, it promises too much “Anacon- 
da” and too little cutting the cost of electricity. 


DUBIOUS FAME 
something” campaign is one of the best-known in 


Union Carbide’s “hand doing 


industrial advertising. It has been much admired, 
yet we've also heard it criticized on the grounds that 
the illustrations are too abstract, the copy pretty dull. 
The campaign’s fame, it has been said, results from 
repetition of a single illustrative device and a stand- 
ard format. 

The Union Carbide ad in this HBR issue seems 
to us to be rather formularized. Big hand, a jet of 
something white squirting from between thumb and 
forefinger into a liquid that looks very hot. 

“Putting the heat on . . for more steel” is a real 
“addy” headline. First paragraph tells about a proc- 
ess involving pure oxygen, which has “revolutionized 
steelmaking during the last few years.” Second para- 
graph states that Union Carbide is a dependable 
source of oxygen. Third paragraph starts off, “For 
more than fifty years” and continues along the same 
vein as all copy starting “For more than fifty years.” 

It has been a long time since we last read the 
copy in these ads. We think the detractors have 
something in their argument. 

What’s going on in the Turner Construction ad 
is sort of interesting even, we think, to the business 


. too much Anaconda 


Union Carbide . . 


uninspiring 


man reader who is eager to get started, on the op- 
posite page, on an article called “Code of Conduct 
for Executives.” It’s topping-out day on a new build- 
ing, and the brackets at the right of the photograph 
show the various stages of construction work at that 
point—“a dramatic illustration of the need for sound 
construction planning and for overall management 
by a builder with skill and experience.” The idea 
started with H. C. 
struction Co. 


Turner, Jr. of Turner Con- 





TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPAN 


NEW YORK « gOSTON cmcaao potent Pom ADELE 











Turner Construction . . interesting and informative 
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PAPER PET 





OZALID 


we Weve? 


OZALID 




















Progress be Oe hhes? /agertent Progic? 
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Ozalid . . why not puppies? General Electric . . 


NO GOOD SAMARITAN General Electric, whose 
advertising we have alwavs liked, has fallen into 
the ways of other electronics industry people with 
its computer campaign. 

Its spread—about an “exciting new profit-making 
application”—has no excitement in it at all. A bunch 
of badly-drawn faces, part of a_ headline in 
reverse over the big illustration, the other part in 
all-caps, three rather meaningless circular illustra- 
tions, and some jammed-together copy which starts 
off with a split infinitive. We have nothing against 
splitting an infinitive now and then, and it’s prob- 





Throw away your old ideas about printing papers. 





The old idea that only a heavy paper is bright 
and opaque enoagh for fine printing is now out 
moded. Olin has developed a new concept in 
papers, called Waylite. it's a lightweight stock as 
opaque as many papers twice its weight, with ex- 
treme whiteness and great strength Waylte gives 


beautiful printing results in halftone or line, black 
and white, and color. It can cut your postage in 
hall, and reduce the bulk and weight of your prnt- 
ed matenal Ask your Olm fine paper merchant 
about Waylite or write to us. Once you've seen it, 
you'll discard your old ideas about pnating paper. 


* 
PACKAGING DIVISION lin 








Olin . 
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. "tell it to the Sweeneys” 


only human touch is split infinitive 


ably the only “human” touch in this entire ad, but it 
suggests to us the likelihood that whoever wrote the 
ad got so wrapped up in the “concept” that he 
didn’t pay much attention to his language. 

Most top management men we've talked with 
seem mystified by computer advertising. We're sure 
a Harvard Business Review writer wouldn't get 
himself trapped in such abstractions. We have a 
hard time avoiding stumbling when we encounter 
“timely decision-making,” “pictorial project represen- 
tation,” “advance providing for automatic event re- 
numbering,” “direct priority weighting,” etc. 

We may be wrong about cats. Ozalid counts on 
a lot of catlovers, too. Above a picture of a cat play- 
ing with a ball of yarn is this little “gem:” 

PAPER PET 
outlook clear 
disposition sunny 
more than that 

she'll save you money 

“Bring a kitten, goat or your favorite hamster to 
the office—the boss may fix you with the evil eye.” 

We're not kidding. 

What a relief to come upon Olin’s “Throw away 
your old ideas about printing papers.” We're back 
to the waste basket bit, but with a sharper mean- 
ing than in the case where we started out. 


NO INSULT . 
produced here. Is this arrangement of short words 
and short sentences too simple for the highly ed- 
ucated people who read Harvard Business Review? 
We think not. We agree, as George Rike of Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc. apparently does, too, with the 
old slogan of the New York News: “Tell it to the 
Sweeneys, the Stuyvesants will understand.” 


Please read the copy in the ad re- 


Cid 





Look what happened when 
KOPPERS advertised 
CTORY 


Listen to this report from Bob Smith, Advertising 

Manager, Tar Products Division, KOPPERS 

COMPANY, INC.: “With the help of our agency, 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, we made ; 

a recognition study 18 months ago at the start of COMPANY BRAND 

a continuous case history advertising campaign RECOGNITION RECOGNITION 
in FACTORY. The ads were on our Bitumastic UP 195% UP 54% 
protective coatings and were aimed at men who : 
manage plant operations. We repeated the recog- 

nition study in March, 1960. 





“Here are the results: Our brand name, 
Bitumastic, gained 54% in recognition, and moved 
up from 4th to 2nd place in the hotly competitive 
coatings field. Our company name, KOPPERS, 
gained 195% in recognition as a manufacturer of 
coatings, and we jumped from 8th to 2nd place 
among such manufacturers. 








Rriqengatnimig mato atl “Next we made a follow-up study of 722 qualified 
Besse inquiries, many of which came from our FAC- 
TORY advertising. This indicated that 48% of 
the inquirers had learned about Bitumastic coat- 
ings for the first time through advertising...and 
that advertising was our only sales contact with 
86% of these inquirers. 





“Finally, the clincher: We discovered that our 
advertising, with its heavy emphasis on the FAC- 
TORY campaign, had uncovered a potential addi- 
tional volume of 8.6% of the total annual sales of 
protective coatings by KOPPERS.” 


What can your product do to cut a plant’s costs 
or improve its product? FACTORY’s 71,000 
readers are waiting to know. 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Experimental research needed to 
solve ad problems, says McNiven 


= Experimental research would go a 
long way toward solving many of the 
problems currently plaguing admen, 
according to Malcolm A. McNiven, 
advertising research manager, Du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Speaking at the mid-Atlantic indus- 
trial advertising conference in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. McNiven said that ad- 
vertising people have tended to rely 
mainly on experience, with a smatter- 
ing of analysis, but with a total ab- 
sence of experimentation. 

He said that experience and the 
analysis of existing data are necessary, 
but that adding experiments to the 
other two “techniques” would be “a 
giant step forward in the solution of 
problems of industrial advertising.” 

He stated, “This has been true in 
most areas of endeavor and there is 
no reason why it won't work for ad- 
vertising. This has been our approach 
and we find it quite productive.” 

Mr. McNiven explained that there 
are two types of experiments: “Those 
done in the laboratory where it is 
quite easy to control the other fac- 
tors; and those experiments done in 
the real sales situation. The latter are 
much more difficult and expensive. 

“The main value of laboratory stud- 
ies,” he said, “is that they can be 
done quickly and cheaply and under 
controlled conditions. The results 
then lead to ideas or hunches as to 
how certain factors operate in the 
real situation. Field studies are done 
then to test the accutacy of these 
hunches. Lab studies help you to 
screen out hypotheses that have some 
probability of being accurate in the 
real situation.” 

Examples of research projects 
which have been, or are being con- 
ducted by DuPont’s ad research staff 
are: 


e A laboratory study to check the 
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effects of frequency on brand prefer- 
ence. This study, which cost approxi- 
mately $200 and took from two to 
three weeks to conduct, involved 
showing series of ads to four groups 
of 35 persons. The main variable was 
the frequency with which the ads 
were shown. The more each person 


saw an ad, the more he preferred 


the product. 


e A laboratory study to test the visual 
effectiveness of layouts. Mr. McNiven 
said, “We are just beginning to offer 
a service to our advertising people, 
in which we will test visual layouts 
and obtain scores of visual effective- 
ness.” 


e A field study to determine how 


‘Marked change’ . 


many sales are produced by various 
amounts of business publication ad- 
vertising. This study involves three 
levels of advertising and 12 products. 
It is a five-year project. 

e A field study to test the effects of 
the DuPont name when it was asso- 
ciated with customers’ products rather 
than DuPont’s. This involved stand- 
ard store tests, using two sets of labels 
on customers’ products. One label in- 
dicated that the product contained 
ingredients made by DuPont; the 
other label made no mention of Du- 
Pont. 


In concluding his talk, Mr. Mc- 
Niven said, “I'd like to emphasize the 
importance of accurate measurement, 
adequate planning and design of 
these experimental studies, and of 
comprehensive and professional anal- 
ysis of the results . . . It requires well- 
trained people who are able to report 


. Continental-Emsco Co., Dallas, has begun a new ad cam- 


paign, an ad from which is shown here, in California Oil World, Drilling Con- 
tractor, Independent Petroleum Monthly, Oil & Gas Journal, Oil in Canada, 
Petroleum Engineer, Petroleum Times, Southwestern Purchaser and World Oil. 
According to the company, the new campaign is a “marked change” from the 
detailed engineering and performance copy which it has used for years. Agency 


is Rogers & Smith, Dallas. 





the results in a way that will not lead 
the advertiser astray.” 


OTHER SPEECHES .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Urges business press to 
promote free enterprise 


e “Economic illiteracy may well be 
the greatest single threat the United 
States must face. 

“In spite of the seeming prosperity 
reflected in the sales charts, narrow 
profit margins and limited surplus for 
reinvestment have been and are dis- 
tinctive features of the American 
economic system in recent years. Our 
politics have been so strife-torn in the 
last 30 years that around profit’s head 
has swirled a storm of controversy. 
‘Profit’ has become a dirty word for 
many misguided, if well-intended, 
people who would somehow contrive 
to reduce profit from business and 
yet have something left which is 
neither socialism nor communism. 

“Gentlemen, I think the time has 
come when business men and _busi- 
ness publications should stop any at- 
tempt to win in a popularity contest. 
It is time to explain in a brutally 
frank way the domestic and interna- 
tional facts of life. It is time to sell 
America to Americans.”—Ray R. Ep- 
pert, president, Burroughs Corp., De- 
troit, at Chicago conference of Asso- 
ciated Business Publications. 


Farragher hits shortcomings 
of circulation statements 


e “We believe in the trade and in- 
dustrial press, but the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification used by the De- 
partment of Commerce should be 
carried over into an analysis of circu- 
lation. 

“We also believe that someone 
should set the stardard for designat- 
ing who these people are by title. 
Granted we realize that life is not 
easily set down in a little formula; 
and it’s not always easy to say, for 
example, that a design engineer per- 
forms the same function in one indus- 
try as he does in another. But none- 
theless, something should be done 
along these lines to tell us what we 
are getting. 

“Also, we believe that some meth- 

Continued on page 146 
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reach rich 
Textiles 
U.S.A. 





Textile mills hum 
to meet needs 
of nation’s boom 
in population ! 


America’s growing children use up textiles fast 


TEXTILES, U.S.A. faces boom! A bigger 
population means a bigger textile market, for 
textiles touch everybody, every day. Not only 
as clothing, bedding and household furnish- 
ings . . . but in automobiles, manufacturing 
operations, education, medicine, etc. 

Textiles, U.S.A. during the coming decade 
must expand and improve in order to meet 
the ever growing demands of a population 
that will increase by 10 million. Over $8 bil- 
lion will be spent on mill modernization and 
expansions in the process. . . twice the 
amount spent in the past 10 years. 

This means a bigger market for suppliers 
of machinery, parts, equipment, chemicals, 
dyes . . . other manufacturing necessities. 

These buying decisions are made by scienti- 
fically oriented management men. You reach 
them in Textile Industries, for TI is the textile 
management and engineering journal with 
21,010 “mill copies” . . . the largest number 
in the field. Member NBP and BPA. 


Textile Industries, @w.r.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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1959 
FIBER CONSUMPTION j 


Increasing fiber usage, new 
processes and new textile prod- 
ucts present an ever expanding 
market to suppliers of Ameri- 
ca’s textile mills. Textile Indus- 
tries can help you obtain more 
business from Textiles, U.S.A. 
See facing page for details. 
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od of arriving at a single audit should 
be gotten to immediately. The shift- 
ing political sands of controlled and 
paid circulation books are actually of 
no interest to us advertisers. We need 
a single standard; we're not getting it, 
and it’s a crime. If any of you had to 
sit down with the 40 magazines (now, 
next year 50) that we are using and 
try to make any sense out of what the 
circulation statements say, you'd have 
a nightmare.”—William Farragher, ad- 
vertising manager, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., at the 
ABP conference. 


Most business paper ads 
look alike, says Isham 


e “Too many advertisers make no 
effort to be distinctive, not only from 
their competition, but from all of the 
advertisements in the book. Too many 
advertisers write their business paper 
ads with the assumption of automatic 
readership. 

“Your words about the avid interest, 
the great hunger for information of 
the business paper reader, have been 
taken too literally, with the result that 
many of vour advertisers just shell out 
the facts—and end up getting lost in 
the welter of look-alike advertising 
crowding the pages. These advertisers 
seem to have forgotten that your read- 
er is a busy man, too, and compe- 
tition for his attention is great.”— 
James L. Isham, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago, at the ABP conference. 


Ad agency of the future to be 
business-like, but not commercial 


e “The advertising agency of tomor- 
row will be a big business, but it will 
not be a commercial business . . . 
“Instead of telling creative people 
what they are to do or how much time 
is allotted to them to do it, a smart 
agency's management will give the 
creative man (and I include many 
agency executives under the term 
creative) an opportunity to under- 
stand the relative importance of the 
various assignments that he is called 
on to do. The administrator will 
teach the creative man and _ learn 
from him as well. Working as a team, 
the business man and the creative 





man can understand the implications 
of the agency’s work for a client and 
with such knowledge, they will be in 
a position to control the operations 
costs and agency compensation . . . 

“The advertiser, in turn, will learn 
to his benefit that you cannot bargain 
for such an intangible and delicate 
product as creative personal services 
without running a great risk of re- 
ducing the value of the product that 
he is bargaining for.”—Ira W. Rubel, 
agency consultant, Chicago, at Chi- 
cago meeting of the Mutual Adver- 
tising Agency Network. 


Give agency chance to spend 
more time in field: Stodola 


e “Every good agency man I know 
is dissatisfied with the limits placed 
on’ the amount of time he can spend 
out in the field where the bright cus- 
tomers grow. 

“For some, it’s a matter of eco- 
nomics. Income on the account is 
such that it can’t bear the strain of 
field work in depth. For others, it’s 
a matter of client-service emphasis. 
The day-to-day needs of the account 
are so great that there’s little time 
left to probe the field. 

“Certainly, we should be sharp 
enough to cope with such obstacles. 
When it comes to economics, first- 
person customer contact is important 
enough to warrant a place in the 
budget that’s equal, at least, to the 
cost of one of the annual directories. 
And when it comes to client-service 
demands—well, what the heck—take 
the client with you.”—J. C. Stodola, 
creative director, Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Milwaukee, at meeting 
of Construction Equipment Advertis- 
ers. 


Demands tact, not arguments, from 
business paper salesmen 


e “Going back 25 years, I can recall 
very few publication salesmen who 
couldn’t give me a good argument 
as to why my company should be in 
their book. But arguments and facts 
are sometimes quite different. Today 
I want facts, not opinion. I want 
honest evaluation—not clever sales- 
manship. And do you know something 
—I'm going to get it!"—W. E. Schnei- 
der, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, LaSalle Steel Co., Ham- 

Continued on page 148 
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with T. I., 
edited by 

textile men 

for textile men 





Textile 
Industries 


Editors at work: G. H. Dockray, J. W. Ellington, J. F. Guest 


Good editorial is the backbone of any publi- 
cation, and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has a 
mighty stout backbone. 

Five editors, all graduate textile engineers 
with mill experience, are on the job every 
day, getting firsthand solutions to textile 
problems. They work with textile manage- 
ment men and engineers in the mills to get 
the top flight textile articles which are 
characteristic of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is not a general busi- 
ness magazine. IT IS SPECIFICALLY A 
TEXTILE MAGAZINE. It carried 117.33 more 
editorial pages than the nearest competitor 
in 1960. As a result, textile men prefer TI. 

With the lowest rate per thousand, the 
largest world-wide mill circulation and the 
finest editorial, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the 
odds-on choice for your advertising dollar. 

This is not idle boasting. In 1960 TExTILE 
INDUSTRIES carried 200 more display ad 
pages than its nearest competitor. 





Jess Ellington, Associate Editor, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Received his 
textile engineering degree from 
Georgia Tech. Gained mill experi- 
ence at Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Aragon Mills and Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills. A textile degree and 
mill experience are prerequisites 
for all TI editors. 


Textile Industries, «w.k.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W.. Atlanta 9. Ga. 
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The best “in” you can have here is that 
the men in the Pentagon know the facts 
about your hardware or services. 
These busy men even limit their read- 
ing to those magazines that help them 
in their — High on this list is 
SIGNA 
SIGNAL goes to top brass in every 


branch of the defense services, be- 
cause it deals with a field of. vital 


importance to all of them — com- 
munications. Defense without com- 
munications is impossible. This is why 
SIGNAL is warmly welcomed in offices 
where salesmen can not enter. 
Place your message in SIGNAL, then, 
for maximum effectiveness. This jour- 
nal of the Armed Forces Communica- 
tions and Electronics Association is 
the. only magazine aimed directly at 
the Pentagon and the entire military- 
electronics industry. 
SIGNAL’S circulation is now 11,006 
(BPA). Besides top Pentagon brass, 
most top contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors read SIGNAL every month. 


Send for rate card today! 


SIGNAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-6606 
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mond, Ind., at meeting of T. F. Club 
of Detroit. 


Snyder sees challenge 
which U.S. firms must meet 


e “Future historians will regard this 
decade as the beginning of an era 
marked by unprecedented global eco- 
nomic battles. Coincident with this, is 
the incredible ‘feet-dragging’ by the 
preponderant majority of U. S. man- 
ufacturers towards setting up serious 
programs for world growth... 
“Differences in products and differ- 
ences in the available resources of a 
company must be taken into account 
when considering an export set-up. 
In discussing export management we 
must, in the final analysis, remember 
that what is an ideal set-up for one 
company would be regarded as im- 
practical for another company . . . 
“Generally speaking, many of the 
smaller companies, and _ particularly 
those which have had little experi- 


40th year .. 


with George W. 


C. W. Cleworth (left), 
of Cleworth Publishing Co., 
Rine, company vice-president and edi- 


Cos Cob, 


ence with exporting, will find it pref- 
erable—initially, at least—to utilize the 
‘indirect’ approach (facilities offered 
by independent export organizations ) 
in setting up overseas sales.”—Philip 
H. Snyder, president, Cohasco, New 
York, at American Management As- 
sociation’s seminar on_ international 
marketing, New York. 


Rosendahl says small business 
export opportunities overlooked 


e “American small business, in the 
opinion of most of the experts in the 
field, is playing too small a role in 
the world’s markets. Less than 2% of 
the manufacturing companies in the 
U.S. are in the export business on a 
permanent basis. Furthermore, ap- 
proximately 3,000 firms account for 
over 75% of the total U.S. dollar ex- 
ports... 

“Foreign sales require that a top 
executive visit the countries where 
sales are desired. And it is far better 
to concentrate on one or two countries 
at a time, to be sure that they are 
properly covered, than to scatter your 


founder and president 


Conn., reminisces 


torial director, during office festivities commemorating 
Mr. Cleworth’s 40th anniversary in publishing. 





shots over many countries, hoping 
that something of value may be hit.” 
—Edward Rosendahl, executive vice 
president, Bennett-Rosendahl Co., 
New York, at the AMA seminar. 


Thorough market exploration 
reduces foreign risk: Ettinger 


e “If you sell capital goods overseas 
you will often find that your ability to 
extend credit or to secure medium 
or long-term financing is more im- 
portant to your customer than your 
price. This is an attitude prevalent 
not only in countries short of capital, 
but also where a history of currency 
devaluation has made the cost of 
credit and products negligible if only 
long-term credits can be used. . . 

“To tie yourself down to a sales 
policy before a thorough study of 
alternative courses of action is, in 
most instances, a mistake. Only by 
thorough exploration of your future 
market can you reduce the risk of do- 
ing business abroad . . . 

“A systematic survey of your mar- 
ket before adoption of a policy, before 
appointment of agents, and before se- 
lection of distributors supplies insur- 
ance for the exporter. Research con- 
verts foreign trade from a game of 
chance into one of skills."—Carl Et- 
tinger, International Business Con- 
sultant, New York, at the AMA sem- 
inar. 
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In America’s Greatest Market... 


IMPACT 


programming 
costs only $210 per page 


The most conspicuous value in steel industry publishing! Iron 
and Steel Engineer influences the vital engineering, operating 
and maintenance men who initiate decisions on $2 billion worth 
of yearly purchases. Low cost brings true Jmpact Programming 
within reach of most budgets. Example: The $2520 cost of a 
full 12-page program in Iron and Steel Engineer would buy 


Hunter tells what admen need 
from marketing researchers 


e “Modern marketing is imposing, on 
both the advertising and research 


functions, new requirements. In what 
ways can we alter or improve our 
working habits and methods to meet 
these requirements more effectively? 
I am going to suggest six ways. Re- 
member please that mine is a uni- 
lateral look—I am looking only at 
research. 
1. “You must do a better job of mak- 
ing yourself understandable to adver- 
tising people. No one can deny the 
values of a short-cut language or vo- 
cabulary within a science, trade or 
profession. When you work out a 
problem among yourselves, concepts 
such as apperception, probability 
sample, or non-directed interviewing 
are doubtless useful and time-saving. 
Continued on page 150 





only three pages in a metalworking weekly. 


CIRCULATION 
BY STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens), 
steel works, and rolling mills................ 5856 
Other circwation in Group 33 
#3334 Fabricated metal products.............0000e0 
#3335 Machinery, except electrical 


#3336 Electrical machinery 
Unclassified, includes refractories, 
petroleum, contracting, consulting, 
libraries, government, etc 


IRON & STEEL 
Eugincer 


EMPIRE BUILDING «+ PITTSBURGH ‘2: 
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almost ~ 
Everyone in 
Ceramics Reads 


- BULLETIN! 


Here is the largest paid 





circulation in the ce- 


ramics field . . . over 8,000! 


And, it’s circulation that covers 
every phase from management to tech- 
nologist! So, regardless of what you're 
selling, you reach the right man to make 
the decision to buy 
when you talk to the 
industry in the 
BULLETIN! 


Ceramics is big 
business ... one of 
the largest indus- 
tries in the nation, with a total annual 
volume over $7-billion! And it’s the kind 
of business that 
needs a lot of dif- 
kinds of 
from 


ferent 
products, 
raw materials to 
trucks . . . from 
~’desk pens to 
power shovels. 
Investigate the potential offered by this 


industrial giant . . . request the latest 


copy of the “Size and RH *k 


Scope of Ceramic Pro- 
duction in the United | 
States.” New AIA 

Media Data Form 

available. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


eramic 
*Builen J 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8 - 8645 
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But in talking to advertising people, 
don’t run the rick of communicating 
confusion—put it in English. 


“You must insist that advertising 
people refine and distill their research 
requests until the questions to be 
answered are clear and precise and 
subdivided into researchable compo- 
nents . . . In any event, the adman’s 
failure to be clear in his request does 
not excuse your mushing ahead to do 
research in a fuzzy, poorly defined 
direction. 


“You must become mcre sensitive 
to the kinds of problems and the 
urgency of the problems that face 
advertising men, and tailor your skills 
somewhat to those problems. Scien- 
tific objectivity and the dedicated 
search for precision and accuracy are 
all very well . . . but the market 
place is highly competitive. 


“New ideas and new developments — 


hit fast and hard—and there are cir- 
cumstances in which the advertising 
man must move decisively and right 
now. What’s wrong with a survey that 
may be in error plus or minus 10% or 
even 20%. In some instances, merely 
enough indication to show that his 
planned move is not 180 degrees off 
course is a real aid to the adman. 


4. “You must exercise sound judgment 
and control on the size and content 
of research reports. However satisfy- 


Anywhere, anytime 


ing it may be in its completeness, a 
200-page report—even a 40-page re- 
port—is a fairly formidable roadblock 
in the normal flow of business reading. 


“For the sake of all of us, do some- 
thing about media research. I really 
believe that everyone in this room is 
a little bit embarrassed by the ability 
of every publication to come up with 
some kind of data to prove it’s best. 


6. “You must assume a more active 
role in the creation of and mainte- 
nance of the stature of the business 
in which you are engaged. Certainly 
you will need to preserve the scientific 
detachment necessary to a proper 
evaluation of a problem, but you can- 
not continue to say, ‘these are the 
facts as produced by research—what 
you do with them is not my concern.’ 
It is your concern, and in my opinion 
it alw ays has been. 

“Speaking for advertising, I ask a 
great deal of you. It would not be 
asked if it were not of critical im- 
portance.”—John B. Hunter, Jr., ad- 
vertising director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, at the American 
Marketing Association’s Chicago meet- 
ing on measuring advertising effec- 
tiveness. 


Kortas urges admen to stop 
supporting ‘junk magazines’ 
e “We find it appalling that so many 
advertisers and agencies are still sup- 
porting junk magazines... . 

“When a thorough media analysis 


Republic Supply Co., Los 


Angeles, uses this trailer to display its line of Powell 
valves. The Powell Co. supplies cutaway samples of 
its valves and mounts them so they can be easily re- 
moved for individual inspection. Republic salesmen 
schedule appointments for showings, and the mobile 
unit driver is told where to go and when to be there. 
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job on circulation, editorial and read- 
ership is done properly, it becomes 
apparent that there are usually only 
one or two leading publications in 
each field . . . To pinpoint the well- 
edited publications in any field, ad- 
vertisers and agencies should make 
full use of the media analysis tools 
available to them. If this were done, 
the poorly edited magazines would 
soon disappear . . . 

“There are very few advertisers and 
agencies doing a very sophisticated 
media analysis job. By and large, this 
is still an area that is being ignored 
by the vast majority of advertising 
buyers, who should remember that 
no matter how creative our advertis- 
ing messages are, unless they reach 
the right people, in the right mood, 
we are dribbling away advertising 
dollars."—Elaine Kortas, media man- 
ager of Marsteller, Inc., Chicago, at 
a Minneapolis editorial seminar spon- 
sored by National Business Publica- 
tions. 


Auto crash kills R. S$. Reed, 
‘Marsteller vice-chairman 


= Rodman S. Reed, Jr., 56, vice- 
chairman of Marsteller, Inc., was 
killed in an automobile accident Nov. 
Z3.. 

Mr. Reed was a founder of the 
agency (until recently, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed) and served 
as executive vice-president in charge 
of the Pittsburgh office since 1951. He 
was elected vice-chairman of the 
board in 1960. 


Dodge Book Department 
integrates with McGraw-Hill 


= The Book Department of F. W. 
Dodge’s Magazine & Book Div. will 
be operated as part of McGraw-Hill’s 
Industrial & Business Book Div., ef- 
fective Jan. 1. It will be called the 
Dodge Book Department of the I&BB 
Div. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
elects Robert Boggs chairman 


= Robert W. Boggs, advertising man- 
ager of Union Carbide Plastics Co., 
New York, has been elected board 
chairman of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 

Other vice-chairmen are John H. 


Platt, Kraft Foods (reelected); Don- 
ald F. Hunter, Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Co.; and Kenneth Laird, 
Tatham-Laird. 

S. O. Shapiro, Look, was reelected 
secretary, and George C. Dilbert, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., was reelected 
treasurer. 


Bernard Fixler elected 
chairman of DMAA 


= Bernard Fixler, president of Crea- | 





| 


| 


tive Mailing Services, Freeport, N. Y., | 
has been elected chairman of the Di- | 
rect Mail Advertising Association. He | 
succeeds Earle A. Buckley of the | 


Buckley Organization. 

Other officers elected were J. W. 
Cassidy, Doubleday & Co., American 
vice-president; V. G. Baker, Howard 


Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Canadian 
vice-president; William B. McGrew, | 
Lane Publishing Co., western vice- | 
president; Clifford R. Schaible, Mead | 
Papers, secretary; and Angelo Venezi- | 


an, McGraw-Hill 
treasurer. 


UP 4% IN 1962 


U. S. business plans to 
invest $35.84 billion 
in new plants, equipment 





= U. S. business plans to increase 
investment in new plants and equip- 


Publishing Co., | 


ment to $35.84 billion in 1962—4% | 


more than 1961—according to Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s preliminary survey of 
business plans for new plants and 
equipment. 

According to Douglas Greenwald, 


manager of the New York publishing | 
company’s economic services, “If pres- | 
ent plans are carried out, 1962 will | 
be a year of relatively high activity | 
in the capital goods industries. It | 
would be the second highest year on | 


record, surpassed only by 
$36.96 billion.” 


1957’s | 


For 1963, industry’s preliminary | 
plans total $34.49 billion, slightly | 
higher than the $34.46 billion being | 


spent in 1961. 
Manufacturing industries, in total, 
plan to spend $14.6 billion on new 


plant and equipment next year, 7% | 
more than in 1961. Except for elec- | 
trical machinery and chemicals, all | 
major industries plan to hike their | 


investments. 
Highest 


percentage increase 
Continued on page 152 
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It takes more than 
one to sell men who 
buy for industry — 
‘jand, the one it does 
jtake is MacRAB’S, 
the most used, most 
preferred among 
operating manage- 
ment and engineers. 


Sells the 
men who 
plan, 
authorize, 
specify and 
approve 





























Have you seen “A New Look at Who 
Buys and Specifies?” Your MacRAE'S 
man has a copy for you. Call him. 
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BACON’S 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now listing both.... MAGAZINES 
Over 3700 Business, Farm and Con- 
sumer magazines. 99 market groups. 
Coded to show kind of publicity used 
by each magazine. 


and NEWSPAPERS 
Over 600 dailies in U.S. and Canadian 
industrial and market areas. Gives all 
vital data, including business editor's 
name. Also lists syndicated business 
columnists in U.S. and Canada. 


Lists every contact you need for the 
complete publicity and PR job 


Every magazine and newspaper you 
need. 424 pp. ...6%"” x 9%"... spiral 
bound to lay flat while using 

++» permanent cover. 


Quarterly Revisions 


Revision sheets sent to users 
in Jan., April, July, 1962. Your 
Checker always up-to-the minute. 
Order copies you need today! 


FULL PRICE WITH REVISIONS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S cues 


MAGAZINES AND 
NEWSPAPERS 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Ch n 
WAbash 2 








THE WHOLE 
PUBLIC WORKS 
MARKET 


(City-County-State) 
more effectively, more economically 
with one magazine 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Publications 


200 Se. Bread St, Ridgewood. N. J. 
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planned by an industry is in fab- 
ricated metals and instruments, where 
the projected investment is $1.02 bil- 
lion, 18% more than the $900 million 
allotted this year. So far, 1963 plans 
call for investments of just under $1 
billion. 

Largest single investment by any 
single group of manufacturers will 
once again be made by the petrole- 
um industry. This time last year, 
forecasts were that it would spend 
$2.85 billion in 1961, but actual in- 
vestments were $2.78 billion, Mc- 
Graw-Hill now reports. For 1962, 
spending plans call for some $3.06 
billion, about 10% more than this 
year, while the industry already plans 
to spend $2.94 billion in 1963. 

Even though the auto industry has 
adequate capacity, it plans spending 
3% more next year ($700 million as 
against $680 million this year). 

Food and beverage companies in- 
dicate they plan to hit the $1 billion 
mark for the first time with $1.04 
billion. This level of investment will 
place the industry in the big league 
with chemicals, steel and machinery. 

Chemicals have spent over $1 bil- 


lion every year since 1951. This year, 
the chemical industry will invest $1.62 
billion, about 2% less than last year. 
Steel will have a 15% increase over 
last year’s $1.16 billion, to $1.33 bil- 
lion. Machinery will be up 6%, to 
$1.17 billion. 

Sales expectations generally are 
considerably higher than they were 
for this year, with an average 7% fore- 
cast. Petroleum, though the biggest 
investor, expects the smallest sales in- 
crease (2%). 


Gregg Ward succeeds Gilbert as 
ad director of U. S. Rubber 


= Gregg T. Ward has succeeded 
Carlton H. Gilbert as advertising di- 
rector of U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York. Mr. Gilbert has retired after 27 
years with the company. 

Mr. Ward joined U. S. Rubber in 
1925, as a sales clerk. He was named 
assistant advertising director in 1957. 


Chilton buys Topics, sells part 
to Gaylin, Modern Medicine 


= The Chilton Co., Philadelphia, has 
sold portions of Topics Publishing Co., 
New York, which Chilton recently ac- 





revolutionary platemaking 
processes and equipment provide 
finer quatity platesAaster 


‘Judge for yourself’ . . This eight-page insert, which appeared in Printing, is the 
result of a joint effort of six companies in the graphic arts field; and the products 
and services provided by the six companies were actually used to produce it. 
According to the companies, “In this way, a reader can see and judge for himself 
the results claimed by the advertisers.” The six companies are Original Heidel- 
berg Sales & Service, New York; HCM Corp., New York; Master Etching Ma- 
chine Co., Wyncote, Pa.; Oxford Paper Co., New York; Edes Div., Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Co., Plymouth, Mass.; and General Printing Ink Div., Sun Chemical 
Corp., New York. Agency is Feeley Advertising Agency, New York. 





quired, to Gaylin Publishing and 
Modern Medicine, Inc. 

After announcing the acquisition of 
all Topics stock, Chilton announced 
that it has sold the food division 
(Food Topics and Food Field Re- 
porter) to Richard F. Tomlinson. Mr. 
Tomlinson was publisher of the two 
magazines, and will operate as Gaylin 
Publishing, New York. 

Also, Chilton has sold half interest 
in the drug division to Modern Medi- 
cine, Inc., Minneapolis. This Topics 
division publishes Drug Topics, Drug 
Trade News, Drug Topics Red Book, 
Pink Book and List Book. 


Vice-President Johnson to 
receive Silver Quill award 


= Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson 
is to be the recipient of National Busi- 
ness Publications 1961 Silver Quill 
award. The award, for “service to 
business and industry,” will be pre- 
sented at the annual State of the Na- 
tion dinner, Feb. 1, 1962, at the 


Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 


Bolger mails ‘image profiles’ 
of metalworking publications 


= The results of a media image pro- 
file study of Iron Age and Steel have 
been mailed to advertisers and agen- 
cies by the Bolger Co., Chicago. 
Bolger, which conducts corporate 
and media image evaluations, made a 
study of nine “metals, metalworking 
and machinery” publications to deter- 
mine how readers rate the publica- 
tions on such qualities as lively, dy- 
namic, informative, timely. Only the 
individual images of Iron Age and 
Steel are reported, however, because, 
of the seven publishers who spon- 
sored the study, only Steel wished to 
have the results released (the study 
of Iron Age was sponsored by Steel). 


Horace Hunter is dead, was 
chairman of Maclean-Hunter 


= Horace T. Hunter, 80, board chair- 
man of Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Co., Toronto, died Nov. 1. 

He joined the old J. B. Maclean 
Publishing Co. in 1903, when it was 
publishing half a dozen trade peri- 
odicals. He was named a_ partner 

Continued on page 156 
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Should your advertising message be 
in front of steel men 365 days a year? 


A guide for 6,000 selected steel execu- 
tives in basic steel and steel processing 
—~a guide that stays on top of the desk 
for day to day reference. That’s Wat- 
kins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry, 
and that’s where your advertising mes- 
sage gets readership 365 days a year. 
The ninth edition of the Cyclopedia 
will again be sent to presidents, operat- 
ing executives, plant and department 
superintendents, chief and department 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists and 
purchasing agents—the key men who 


recommend and approve the purchase 
of plant equipment and supplies. 

Your sales message will appear in 
any one of 12 material sections that 
you specify. You'll receive eight free 
listings in the Buyers’ Guide Section. 
And you'll get a free listing in the Ad- 
vertiser’s Index—your name, address, 
products or services. 

Published biennially, 9th edition in 
September, 1962. Closing date: April 1, 
1962. For complete details, write or 
phone— 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Steel Publications, Inc., 624 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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The two executives featured on 

these pages are industrial adver- 

tisers of long standing. Mr. Grove 

of Acme Steel recently cele- 

brated his 30th anniversary with 

that Chicago company, while Mr. 

Malme of Western Gear will soon 

round out two decades with the 

Lynwood, California, concern. In 

addition to longevity with their 

firms, these admen also have in 

° common the fact that each has 
W IT mM e n responsibility for advertising pro- 
grams concerned with numerous 

markets. While the Messrs. Grove 


wh 0 mM a k p and Malme represent only a small 
sample, they are typical of thou- 


sands of Industrial Marketing 


industrial [iitecmeeteles 
advertising 


‘ INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


200 EAST ILLINOIS ST. e CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
630 THIRD AVE.e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


@ fipa 1 Year (13 issues) $3 





says F. R. Grove, Jr., Advertising Manager 
Acme Steel Company 


“With our diverse product line, which must be 
marketed to almost every form of industry, it is im- 
perative that we keep our thinking and marketing 
knowledge current in many fields. To do this, we 
must rely heavily on outside fertilization of our ideas, 
and our entire advertising and marketing group finds 
Industrial Marketing one of its prime sources of com- 
mercially valuable information.” 


Mr. Grove is a fine example of achievement as a 
“one-company man.” His record at the Acme Steel 
Company dates back to 1931, when he started his 
business career right out of high school. In the 
early Thirties he progressed from mail clerk to 
order clerk to assistant in the then small advertis- 
ing department. By 1937, he had been named as- 
sistant advertising manager, and ten years later, 
he was appointed manager of the department. 
(Through the years he has completed many ad- 
vertising courses at Northwestern University.) 
For this manufacturer of steel strapping, stitching 
wire, storage racks, strip steel, slotted angle and 
other industrial products, Mr. Grove now directs 
space buying in approximately fifty business and 
trade publications, with allocations running from 
$200,000 to $400,000 annually. 


says Glenn W. Malme, Advertising Manager 
Western Gear Corporation 


“Learning must be a continuing process in any pro- 
fession if one desires to progress and improve, to avoid 
stagnation. Industrial Marketing is one of the publica- 
tions that receives a considerable amount of attention 
by myself and others in our marketing groups. We 
regard IM as ‘must’ reading. We find it invaluable in 
our work.” 


A “shirt-sleeves” advertising manager, Mr. Malme 
is responsible for the advertising programs of six 
divisions of Western Gear Corporation. These divi- 
sions are active in highly diversified industrial 
fields ranging from printing presses to electronics, 
from catalog-type machinery to food packaging 
equipment, from marine deck machinery to missile 
and rocket equipment and systems for the aero- 
space industry. And, the yearly budget of these 
divisions for the business press alone totals about 
$150,000. A nineteen-year veteran with Western 
Gear, Mr. Malme earlier served as public relations 
director for the Manufacturers Association in 
Racine, Wis., and as a newspaperman on the Chi- 
cago Herald & Examiner, Chicago Sun and Racine 
Journal-Times. 





What do you know about 
oS cotton gins and 
J oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
industrial Machinery « Farm Machinery « 
Power Units © Processing Equipment « 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899,and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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in 1917, and president in 1933. In 
1945, the company’s name _ was 
changed to include his. Today it pub- 
lishes more than 50 magazines and 
business papers in Canada, the U.S. 
and Britain. 


John Veckly elected chairman, 
Banzhaf vice-chairman of ANA 


= John Veckly, advertising director 
of U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. Mr. 
Veckly was InpusTRIAL MARKETING’s 
“industrial adman-of-the-year” for 
1960. 

Also, Max Banzhaf (who was “in- 
dustrial adman-of-the-year” for 1955), 
advertising, promotion and public re- 
lations director of Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., was elected vice- 
chairman. Peter W. Allport was re- 
elected president. 


D. R. (Spec) Collins retires 

from Marsteller, Inc. 

# D. R. (Spec) Collins, vice-presi- 
dent of Marsteller, Inc., Chicago, has 
retired to “write, paint and consult.” 


AIA NEWS 


Mr. Collins has been vice-president 
and supervisor of all agricultural ac- 
counts at Marsteller for the past eight 
years. 


‘Electronic Products’ offers 
special ad rate plan 


= Electronic Products, Hempstead, 
N.Y., will permit electronic distribu- 
tors and sales representatives to ad- 
vertise at their manufacturers’ earned 
or contract rate, beginning January, 
1962. 

This policy applies only where a 
distributor devotes his ad content to 
the products of one manufacturer in 
each ad. 


Penton drops plans to publish 
‘Steel International’ 


= Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
has notified agencies and prospective 
advertisers that it has dropped plans 
to publish Steel International, a 
monthly metalworking magazine 
scheduled to be introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1962. 

According to R. C. Jaenke, Penton 
president, one of the main reasons for 
the decision was the “exorbitant” cost 
of building and, particularly, main- 
taining a foreign distribution list. 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Industrial ad budgets to double 
in 1960s, says Bernstein 


= “By the end of the 1960s, indus- 
try will be investing twice as much, 
proportionately, in advertising and 
sales promotion as it is investing now.” 

This prediction was made by S. R. 
Bernstein, editorial director of Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, at a meeting of 
the New York AIA chapter. 

Mr. Bernstein said, “Part of this 
larger expenditure will be due, no 
doubt, to a greater recognition of the 


importance of advertising and sales 
promotion; but part of it may also 
come from a shift in what might be 
called the ‘marketing mix’—that is, 
some of the dollars now going into 
direct selling costs may be put into 
advertising and sales promotion, as 
these activities take over more of the 
functions now performed by sales- 
men and sales departments.” 

Mr. Bernstein also predicted that 





Vacuum packed ad . . Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, packed an ad re- 
print in this coffee can—along with 
the coffee. The device was used to 
promote Republic's “Vacuum Melt” 
steel, and its use for space rocket 
building. The can was sent to key 
missile and rocket engineers. 


“the job of the industrial advertis- 
ing manager will become more im- 
portant.” However, he added that 
“this implies no automatic increase 
in importance for those individuals 
who hold that title now . . . For those 
who can measure up to the require- 
ments of the bigger, more important 
job that lies ahead, opportunity 
knocks loudly and clearly. For those 
who think that today’s knowledge 
and skills and aptitudes will be good 
enough for tomorrow, that loud, clear 
knock is not the knock of opportunity, 
but the crack of doom.” 


W. H. Evans named chairman 
of AIA national confab 


= W. H. Evans, president of Honey- 
well Controls, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
appointed general chairman of the 
AIA’s 1962 conference, to be held in 
Toronto, June 11-14. 

Mr. Evans is a past president of the 
Toronto AIA chapter, and has served 
as president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association. He is also a 
past president of the Industrial Foun- 
dation on Education, a former chair- 
man of its board of directors, and is 
currently a member of its executive 
committee. 


Advertiser changes . . 


Martin W. Thimmel . . from vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Republic Gear 

Continued on page 158 








MEN 


Wilson I. Heller, Buyer of Insulating 
Materials, 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


among industrial users of plastics 


profit from Plastics World 


The I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company de- 
signs and manufactures circuit breakers, 
transformers, switchgear and bus _ runs, 
with materials and parts comprised sub- 
stantially of plastics. Like many progres- 
sive companies today, I-T-E has its own 
plastics development and manufacturing 
program. Specific operations include: 
compression, injection, transfer and_ rein- 
forced molding, extruding, compounding, 
coloring, laminating and heat sealing, and 
to such an extent that company expendi- 
tures for plastics materials, parts and 
equipment now amount to $3,000,000 an- 
nually. 

One of the key men in I-T-E’s plastics 
program is Wilson I. Heller, Buyer of all 
plastics parts, equipment and insulation 
materials used in the company’s produc- 
tion operations. In addition, he is_inti- 
mately concerned with the construction 
of molds and is a frequent advisor to the 
engineering department on materials and 


astics Vor 


methods for the insulation of major ap- 
paratus. For ideas and information on 
materials progress, Mr. Heller reads 
Plastics World closely—reviewing devel- 
opments on the latest processing equip- 
ment and making engineering notes and 
comments pertinent to his daily problems. 


Indeed, Mr. Heller is one of more than 
33,000 key personnel whom Plastics 
World keeps quickly but fully informed 
of all events and advances in plastics 
materials, equipment and engineering ap- 
plications. Its editorial program of com- 
prehensive brevity is precisely what 
makes it the most widely read and prof- 
itably used publication in plastics. 


Isn’t this what every advertiser expects 
from his investment? A request on your 
letterhead will bring complete details, 
plus Plastics World’s newest Readership 
Report documenting reader-respondents’ 
titles, companies and field of manufacture. 
A CLEWORTH se, cine 

“Readereaction” C [ at 

PUBLICATION = 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


Other Cleworth Publications: Maintenance; Industrial Woodworking; 
Transmission and Distribution; Plastics Week; Plasticos Mundiales 
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386 GENERALS 
WANT TO KNOW 


. the products your company 
can make—the services it can 
perform—for the U. S. Air 
Force. 


So do 12,500 other field grade 
officers—colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, majors—and 13,275 in- 
dustry executives in companies 
handling 90% of all USAF 
prime contracts. 


They want to know because it is 
part of their jobs to know who 
can best produce the million- 
and-one products and services 
that go into the complex ballistic 
systems . . . space systems .. . 
aeronautical systems . . . elec- 
tronics systems the Air Force 
buys. 


How do you reach them all? In 
just one place— 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
—the professional magazine they 
all read to help them keep on 
top of their jobs—because it is 
written and edited to give them 
balanced coverage of the mili- 
tary, scientific, economic and 
political aspects of aerospace 
power. 

For more information about the 
magazine that reaches more 
aerospace management men 
than any other—that guarantees 
75,000 paid circulation—call 
your nearest AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST regional office 
or write: 


AIR FORCE /SPACE DIGEST 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N. Y. 


BOSTON « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT ¢ LONDON 
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| Co., St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
| placement parts manufacturer. 


auto re- 


| C. R. Braum . . from nuclear power de- 

| partment manager to marketing man- 
| ager, Atomic Energy Div., Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Joseph J. Meder . . formerly government 
sales manager named rnanager, of the 
| newly formed Government Marketing 
| Div., Acme Steel Co., Riverside, IIl. 
| William J. Cannon . . from corporate 
advertising manager, Allied Chemical 
Corp., to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Also, Julio J. Usera, 
formerly sales director, Overseas Div., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., named sales 
director, International Div., at Hooker’s 
New York office. 


Robert F. Kell . . from advertising and 

| sales promotion director, Alside, Inc., 
Akron, O., to advertising manager, Busi- 
ness Machines Div., Fairchild Camera 
& Instrument Corp., Cleveland. 


| Guy Reny . . from regional sales man- 
| ager to general sales manager, Thomas 
Collators, New York. 





| Meeting dates 


Dec. 27-29 American Marketing Associa- 
tion's annual 
Biltmore Hotel, New York 


winter conference, 


1962 


Feb, 14-16 American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ Southwest Coun- 
cil, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston. 


Feb. 26-27 25th Chicago World Trade 
Conference, Pick-Congress Hotel, 


Chicago. 


Mar. 11-15 National Business Publica- 
tions’ annual spring meeting, Boca 
Raton Hotel & Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla. 


Apr. 17-19 International Advertising As- 
sociation’s 14th World Congress, 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago. 


Apr. 25 AIA eastern New England 
chapter’s All Day Marketing and 
Advertising Clinic, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 


May 6-9 Associated Business Publica- 
tions’ annual publishers meeting, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 














Here’s “ONE FOR THE ROAD”’ 


NMZARD 
PORT-O-PAC 


A compact display unit for hotel shows and 
other exhibitions where space is limited. 


@ Fluorescent lighted plastic center sign 
@ Side panels with adjustable ball lights 
@ Hardwood frames—Birch back panels 
@ Port-O-Pac crates fit all station wagons 
and most cars... weights only 112 Ibs. 
Port-O-Pac is manufactured in multiple lots ena- 
bling highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SHEETS WITH FULL DESCRIPTIVE 
SIZES AND PRICES FOR SINGLE OR MULTIPLE UNITS. 
You will also receive a FREE layout sheet. 


Cc. ts, designers and manufacturers 
of distinctive convention displays. 


5 a: DISPLAY, INC. 
DEPT. IM 5 
Zreesyr' * 3011 Third Ave. So. 





-atasee- Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
SELECT THE RIGHT LIST! 


Primary requisite for the ef- 
fective use of Direct Mail is 
the completeness and accu- 
racy of the mailing list. 


Industry's buyers are never 
static. New names must be 
constantly added, deleted, 
changed, checked and re- 
checked. 

Uniquely equipped to handle 
that important detail is Mc- 
Graw-Hill's huge circulation 
department, which is special- 
ly staffed with a group of 90 
experts, whose combined 
abilities keep our lists as com- 
plete and accurate as human- 
ly possible. 

Why not specify a McGraw- 
Hill list on your next mailing? 
It’s your best possible insur- 
ance against failure. 


Write for our free catalog today! 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 








David Dresser . . from midwestern sales 
engineering administrator to sales serv- 
ice manager, Communications & Elec- 
tronics Div., Motorola, Chicago. 


W. F. Newton . . formerly sales director, 
Chemical Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, appointed market plan- 
ning director in the newly formed de- 
partment of PPG’s Merchandising Div. 
Also, the following market managers 
have been appointed: J. W. German, 
for commercial construction, formerly 
building product sales manager; F. C. 
Paffard, Jr., for automotive replacement 
glass, in addition to serving as safety 
glass sales manager; R. D. Spencer, for 
residential construction, formerly “Twin- 
dow” sales manager; Joseph Stern, for 
industrial and specialty glass, formerly 
technical representative, glass product 
development department. 


Clarence H. King, Jr. . . from assistant 
sales manager, P&F Corbin Div., Ameri- 
can Hardware Corp., New Britain, 
Conn., to marketing manager, C. Hager 
& Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St. Louis, build- 
ers’ hardware manufacturer. 


David C. Cannon 
. from assistant 
general manager, 
Disston Div., H. 
K. Porter Co., to 
marketing director, 
Equipment __Div., 
Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Frederick A. Grube . . from assistant in- 
dustrial sales manager to sales manager, 
Bus, Marine, Aircraft & Industrial Div., 
General Battery & Ceramic Corp., Read- 
ing, Pa. He succeeds Paul Goodrich, 
who retired. Also, George H. Ettele, 
from assistant advertising manager to 
advertising manager, succeeding the late 
W. Fred Keller. 


David J. Lindsay . . from market and 
product development staff to distribution 
planning manager, FWD Corp., Clinton- 
ville, Wis. He succeeds R. J. Peterson, 
who resigned. 


Jack Engle . . from sales promotion su- 
pervisor, Letourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. subsidiary, 
Peoria, Ill., to sales promotion manager, 
Le Roi Div., Sidney, O. 


Robert G. Burson . . gear and chain 
drive products marketing director, Foote 
Brothers Gear & Machine Corp., Chi- 


1 IF YOUR CHILD HAS 


A BAD SORE THROAT.. 

call your doctor, especially if there is 
difficulty in swallowing, swollen neck 
glands, high fever, nausea or vomiting. 
Prompt treatment of “strep” throat 
can prevent rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease. 


IF YOU THINK YOU HAVE 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


see your doctor. Only he can tell. He 
can usually control it and decrease the 
chances of heart damage or “‘stroke’’. 


STROKES ARE NOT HOPELESS.. 


Many patients can be treated effec- 
tively. Invalidism can be prevented or 
reduced. 


Your Heart Fund dollars helped to 
produce these advances. But heart dis- 
ease is still the nation’s #1 health 
enemy. Further progress depends upon 
your support of medical research. 


cago, elected vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


Ask your Heart 
Association for these and 
other helpful pamphlets. 
Robert G. Butterwick . . named adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
the Rubicon Div., Philadelphia, and Spe- 
cial Systems Div., Pottstown, Pa., in 
addition to similar duties for Industrial 
Systems Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Beltsville, Md. Also, 

Continued on page 160 


GIVE to the 
HEART FUND 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


MARIE 
Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Cali Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask for Marie 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
WABASH 2-8655 


Curicaco 5, ILL. 








WANTED 


Alert advertisers to buy space 
in MATERIALS RESEARCH & 
STANDARDS to sell to engi- 
neers and scientists in the ma- 
terials research and evaluation 


field. Apply to: 


MATERIALS RESEARCH 
& STANDARDS 
American Society for 
Testing and Materials 
1916 Race Street, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Company 


Address 
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Eric N. Grubinger, formerly special serv- 
ices manager, named sales promotion 
manager, Electronic Data Processing 
Div., Boston. 


William J. McGuckin . . named adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
Computer Department, General Electric 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. He succeeds Roy D. 
Jordan, named senior applications in- 
structor in the department’s marketing 


McGuckin Newell 
training program. Also, Ralph D. Newell, 
appointed advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, X-ray Department, Mil- 
waukee, formerly with the department's 
market research staff. He succeeds 
Walter R. Petrie, who retired after 42 
years with the company. 


Robert F. Geiger formerly product 
development manager, Buffalo Div., 
Twin Coach Co., Buffalo, N. Y., named 


sales manager. 


Thomas A. Shem . . from marketing di- 
rector and partner, Allied Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland, to sales promotion 
manager, Dobeckmun Div., Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland. 


Robert D. MacCloy . . appointed adver- 
tising manager, Emerson Electric Co., 
St. Louis. He was formerly building 
products sales promotion manager. 


Charles A. Mitchell . . from distribution 
sales manager, General Electric Co., 
Plainville, Conn., to marketing vice- 
president, Dictograph Products, Dan- 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of hearing 
aids, internal communications equipment 
and fire alarm systems. 


Kenneth M. Spurgeon . . from sales man- 
ager, defense products group, to general 
sales manager, Aviation Div., Hupp 
Corp., Chicago, manufacturer of hydrau- 
lic gear pumps, valve operators and air- 
craft and missile components. 


Miles Turpin from sales promotion 
manager, Tidewater Oil Co., to adver- 
tising manager, Avery Label Co., Mon- 
rovia, Cal., manufacturer of pressure- 
sensitive labels. 


J. R. Lakin . . from sales manager, Pack- 
ard Electric Co., division of General 
Motors, to marketing vice-president, B. 
F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, O. 


William D. Black . . formerly staff sales 
executive, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
named sales manager, Domestic Indus- 
trial Truck Div., Hyster Co., Danville, 
Ill. 


Roger W. Robinson . . from transmission 
sales manager to general sales manager, 
Automotive Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Dr. Oscar Johnson . . formerly assistant 
to the division manager, named market- 
ing director, Niagara Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Floyd G. Stoegbauer . . from assistant to 
the marketing vice-president, to sales 
manager, converting and packaging 
group, Standard Packaging Corp., New 
York. 


Ronald C. Pittenger . . from sales man- 
ager, Quan-Tech Laboratories, to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Industrial Instruments, Inc., Cedar 
Grove, N. J., manufacturer of electrical 
and electronic test equipment and elec- 
trolytic conductivity instruments. 


Kenneth A. Hawkins from eastern 
manager to general sales manager, E. F. 
Hauserman Co., Cleveland manufacturer 


of building products. 


Niles A. Nilson . . from vice-president 
and marketing research director, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, to mar- 
keting research manager, Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O., manufacturer of 
automotive, industrial and marine prod- 
ucts. 


Ralph E. Werley, Jr. . . from sales man- 
ager, Jefferson Chemical Co., Houston, 
Tex., to organic chemicals sales director, 
Organics Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. Also, Ivan Kenis, from 
research and engineering product man- 
ager, to sales manager for the division’s 
newly formed defense products and 
services department. 


Werley Weller 

H. D. Weller . . from sales vice-president 
to marketing vice-president, White Div., 
White Motor Co., Cleveland. He is suc- 
ceeded as sales manager by W. L. Peter- 
son, formerly Philadelphia branch man- 
ager. Also, B. S. Lucas, formerly Char- 
lotte, N. C., sales and service branch 
manager, named vice-president and head 
of the new southeastern sales region, in 
Charlotte. 





Nibl L. Moore, Jr. . . from sales promo- 
tion manager, Union Pump Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., to advertising manager, 
Bennett Pump Div., John Wood Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


General Electric Co. . . announces the 
following appointments for its marketing 
section, instrument department, Lynn, 
Mass.: J. E. McQuillan, from distributor 
and OEM instrument sales manager, to 
field sales operation manager; E. R. 
Harrison, from equipment product plan- 
ning and offshore relations manager to 
commercial instruments sales manager; 
H. S. Day, from user equipment sales 
manager to system application engineer- 
ing manager; P. M. Johnson, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, formerly 
unit advertising manager, now heads the 
newly established A&SP sub-section; S. 
R. Sulis, Jr., from instrument product 
planning manager to commercial instru- 
ments product planning. Also, James E. 
Pitman, formerly product planning man- 
ager, communication products depart- 
ment, Lynchburg, Va., named marketing 
research and planning manager. 


John McDonald Webb . . appointed ad- 
vertising and public relations manager, 
Walworth Co., New York manufacturer 
of valves and pine fittings, and its sub- 
sidiaries, Grove Valve & Regulator Co., 
Oakland, Cal., and Alloy Steel Products 
Co., Linden, N. J. He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager for Grove Valve. 


Otto C. Kebernick . . formerly market- 
ing manager, Radiation, Inc., named 


, t 
Checking the ‘heart’ . 


marketing director, International Resist- | 


ance Co., Philadelphia. 


Charles V. Walker . . from advertising 
staff to advertising manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer Div., McGraw-Edison 
Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 


Hubert A. Bernet, Jr. . . from engineer- 
ing sales manager to sales vice-president, 
Webster Mfg., Inc., Tiffin, O., manufac- 
turer of elevating, conveying and power 
transmission equipment. 


J. R. Lakin . . from sales manager, Pack- 
ard Electric Co., division of General 
Motors to marketing vice-president, B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, O. 


Thomas E. Farrell . . from Chicago re- 
gional manager to marketing manager, 
Rubber Products Div., Dayco Corp., 
Dayton, O. 


Harmer L. Cox . . formerly vice-presi- 
dent, International Div., Plough, Ince., 
named manager, International Opera- 
tions Div., Stein, Hall & Co., New York 


manufacturer of chemical products. 


S. Champion Titus 
services manager, Audio Products Div., 
to advertising manager in the newly 
formed corporate Marketing Services 
Div., Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Cal. 
Also appointed to the division are: 


Lowell G. McClenning, formerly adver- | 
tising and sales promotion manager, Am- | 
pex Computer Products Co., Culver City, | 


Cal., appointed sales promotion man- 
Continued on page 162 


. Arthur L. Rice, Ir. (left), president 


of Technical Publishing Co., Barrington, Ill., checks over 
the “heart” of his company’s newly installed 10-machine 
computer system. Mr. Rice and Chet Prouty, Technical’s 
circulation director, are looking at the memory drum of a 
Univac solid state “90” computer. According to Mr. Prouty, 
this is the first system with a memory unit installed by a 


business paper publisher. 





. from marketing | 


Six reasons 
for 
relying on 
“THE RECORD” 


1. It delivers the Canadian engi- 
neering construction market your 
friendliest “foreign” market, where 
the citizens spend 25% more per capi- 
ta on highway construction than in 
the U.S. The second largest road- 
building country is Canada. 


2. Circulation of 11,000 is propor- 
tionately larger than any U.S. book 
offers for the U.S. market. This means 
comprehensive coverage of Canadian 
contractors, government construction 
men, consulting engineers, owners 
and equipment dealers. 


3. “Help on the job” editorial stresses 
equipment operation, maintenance, 
methods, under Canadian conditions. 
Three full-time graduate engineer 
editors are proof of long-term invest- 
ment in quality. And reading times 
average over one and a half hours, 
winter and summer. 


inherent 
times 


4, Economical coverage is 
in monthly frequency. Six 
schedules can hit every issue in the 
vital first half of the year. 


5. A distinguished list of advertisers. 
One issue this year included nine 
backhoe manufacturers. 


6. Service as close as your telephone. 
Regular calls by Canadian reps who 
know construction. Market studies, 
government reports, merchandising of 
ad programs to Canadian sales or- 
ganizations. Ask us. Call collect. 


4 0% Mh ~ | 


Manager 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN PUBLICATION 


1450 DON MILLS RD. « DON MILLS « ONT. 


Dial HI 4-6641, (Area Code 416) 


ah 
CCABK 
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Construction totalling more than $3 billion 
has been approved for the 5-state area 
served by CONSTRUCTION NEWS for 
1961. The total for 1962 is anticipated to 
be even much greater. Surveys have proved 
time after time that the contractors in this 
area read and respect CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS above all other construction publi- 
cations. 


Are they reading about your product? 


Construction News 


Public Works Issue 


P. ©. Box 2421 Little Rock, Ark. 





TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


.. For 21 years, 

longer than 

any other publication in the field— 

Textiles Panamericanos has served its 

textile producer. audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 
Latin America—manufacturers for 


216,000,000 consumers. 


> For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—<all or write .. . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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ager; Jackson V. Miller, formerly shows, 
exhibits and publicity manager, Ampex 
Video Products Div., named special 
events manager; Warren L. Anderson, 
formerly advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Ampex Audio Co., named 
merchandising manager. 


Agency changes. . 


Zam & Kirshner . . New York, named 
agency for Standard Systems Corp., 
Long Island City, plant intercom, secu- 
rity and signaling systems manufacturer. 


Barlow/Johnson is a new agency 
formed by merger of Barlow Advertis- 
ing Agency and Doug Johnson Asso- 
ciates, Syracuse, N. Y. F. Brownell Tom- 
pkins, former Barlow president, will 
serve as board chairman; Doug Johnson 
is president. 


Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & 
Atherton . . New York, appointed agency 
for Sun Chemical Corp., New York, 
chemical and packaging materials man- 
ufacturer. 


Armand-Richards . . Hackensack, N. J., 
named agency for Thomas & Betts Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of elec- 
tronic products, and Marconi Instru- 
ments, Englewood, N. J., manufacturer 
of telecommunication measurement 
equipment. Also, Andrew F. Scelba, 
named account executive, formerly with 
Arden Advertising Associates, Passaic. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 
appointed agency for Trio-Laboratories, 
Plainview, N. Y., manufacturer of elec- 
tronic testing devices. 


Jim Nea . . named account executive, 
Renner, Inc. Philadelphia. He formerly 
was with Aitken-Kynett. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwau- 
kee, named agency for Oak Mfg. Co., 
Crystal Lake, IIl., electronic component 
manufacturer. 


Richard Mann . . from vice-president, 
Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & 
Atherton, to vice-president and senior 
account executive, Smith, Henderson & 
Berey, New York. 


Donald A. Dowden . . formerly public- 
ity director, M. Russell Berger, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has formed his own adver- 
tising and public relations agency in 


Philadelphia. 


John O'Rourke Advertising . . San Fran- 
cisco, named agency for Ets-Hokin & 
Galvan, San Francisco electronics manu- 
facturer. 


Robert Wyllie . . from advertising, sales 


promotion and public relations manager, 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, 
N. J., to account executive, Chirurg & 
Cairns, New York. 


Van Brunt & Co. . . New York, named 
agency for American Machine & Metals, 
East Moline, Ill., mechanical and elec- 
tronic components manufacturer. 


Delehanty, Kurnit & Geller . . New 
York, named agency for Slant/Fin Ra- 
diator Corp., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Richard M. Bueschel . . from account 
manager to vice-president and account 
supervisor, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Harold Warner Advertising . . Buffalo, 
N. Y., named agency for Derrick Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, vibrating motor screen 
manufacturer. 


F. H. Seberhagan . . formerly head of 
Seberhagan Nevin, Inc., Philadelphia, 
appointed to the contact department 
executive staff, Gray & Rogers, Philadel- 
phia. 


James P. DeWeese . . from copywriter, 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y., to 
account manager, Industrial Div., Lando 
Advertising Agency, Pittsburgh. Also, the 
agency has been appointed to handle the 
account of Wall Mfg. Co., Grove City, 
Pa., soldering device manufacturer. 


William S. Titus . . from media director 
to industrial account executive, Rumrill 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Also, William J. 
Mackey, formerly a media manager, ap- 
pointed acting media director. 


Titus Guerrant 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. . . Chicago, 
announces election of a new president, 
David E. Guerrant, formerly president, 
John W. Shaw Advertising. A. E. Ave- 
yard, former president, becomes execu- 
tive committee chairman. 


James S. Peck . . from account execu- 
tive, T. N. Palmer & Co., to similar posi- 
tion, de Garmo, Inc., New York. 


Frank C. Nahser, Inc. . . Chicago, named 
agency for the Diversey Corp., Chicago 
manufacturer of chemical cleaning com- 
pounds. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pitts- 
burgh, has moved its New York office 
from 155 E. 44th St., to 733 3rd Ave. 





Stern, Walters & Simmons . . Chicago, 
named agency for Coleman Cable & 
Wire Co., Chicago. Also, Jim Beardsley, 
formerly vice-president and creative di- 
rector, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago, named copy supervisor. 


Barteau & Wyckoff . . is a new agency 
located at 341 Wilton Rd., Westport, 
Conn. John Barteau, formerly with 
Fletcher D. Richards, Inc., New York, 
and William L. Wyckoff, formerly with 
O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, are the 
principals. 


Jaqua Co. . . Detroit, appointed agency 
for Mitt & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., ma- 
chinery manufacturer. 


Compton Advertising . . New York, an- 
nounces a new affiliation with N. V. 
Nixon & Co., Australia, to be known 
as Nixon-Compton. 


Jerome G. DeBord . . formerly with L. 
W. Ramsey Advertising Agency, ap- 
pointed account executive and vice-presi- 
dent, Sperry-Boom, Davenport, Ia. 


Roche, Rickerd & Cleary . . Chicago, 
named agency for Industrial Div., Mystik 
Adhesive Products, Chicago manufac- 
turer of pressure sensitive tapes and ad- 
hesives. 


Kubiak, Carpenter & Flanagan . . Chi- 
cago, is a new agency formed by three 
former General Electric admen: Robert 
J. Kubiak, formerly GE’s electric utility 
ad manager; Thomas E. Carpenter, for- 
merly manager of GE’s industrial adver- 
tising accounts operation, and John J. 
Flanagan, formerly manager of GE’s in- 
dustrial advertising program planning. 
Mr. Kubiak directs creative services of 
the new agency; Mr. Carpenter heads 
the account operation, and Mr. Flanagan 
manages the business operation. 


lics, Los Angeles, manufacturer of hy- 
Willard G. Gregory & Co. . . Los An- 
geles, named agency for Greer Hydrau- 
draulics test stands, accumulators and 
jet engine starting units. 


Norman J. Dain . . from copy chief, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh, to 
account executive, Downing Industrial 


Advertising, Pittsburgh. 


Francis M. Rodgers . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Balti- 
more, to similar position at Griswold- 
Eshleman, Cleveland. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Boston, 
named agency for Alberox Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass., manufacturer of tech- 
nical ceramic products. 


George C. Heaslip . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Sutherland-Abbott, Boston, to 
special assistant to executive vice-presi- 
dent, O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. 


Black-Russell-Morris . . Newark, N. J., 
named agency for Vibra Screw Feeders, 
Continued on page 164 
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The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America —who annually perform 
the great majoriy of the nation’s contract construction. 


For a complete report on all the valuable information gathered 
in this new survey, send for ig? free copy of the 16-page 
booklet, “Management Readership Survey.” 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Sales Promotion 
Almanac for 1962 


























A&SP 
Sales Promotion 
Almanac 


gee the year’s special days, weeks 
and months 

@ee~ conventions for advertising 
and sales promotion men 


@ae~ awards for achievement in 
editorial, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations 

This convenient booklet, now in its 
third annual edition, gives dates, 
sponsors and addresses. You'll use it 
all through the coming year. 


$1 per copy 
Quantity prices on request 





Reprint Editor 

Advertising & Sales Promotion 

200 E. Illinois Streei 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me copies of the 
A&SP Sales Promotion Almanac for 
1962. 

I enclose $ 5 

(lll. residents add 4% sales tax) 
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Clifton, N. J., manufacturer of powder 
and granule metering equipment. 


Hutchins Advertising Co. . . Rochester, 
a, ae appointed agency for Gleason 
Works, Rochester manufacturer of gear- 
cutting equipment. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. Springfield, 
N. J., mamed agency for Don Bosco 
Electronics, Hanover, N. J., subsidiary 
of Howell Electric Motors Co. 


Charles E. Burns . . formerly with Culver 
Advertising, Boston, named account ex- 
ecutive, Davis Advertising, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Ridgway, Hirsch & French . . St. Louis, 
is a new agency formed by merger of 
Ridgway-Hirsch Advertising Co. and 
French Advertising. Kenneth J. Bayer, 
former French president, appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the new agen- 
cy, and George Johnson, French vice- 
president, retains his title. 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, appointed 
agency for Micrometrical Mfg. Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., subsidiary of Bendix Corp. 


Media changes. . 


Engineering Digest . . is name of new 
magazine for college engineering stu- 
dents to be introduced in February, 
1962, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. The magazine will be pub- 
lished eight times a year. (Vacation 
months of June through September 
omitted). Richard Machol, formerly man- 
aging editor, Petroleum Week, named 
editor. George E. Pomeroy, McGraw- 
Hill’s Classified Advertising Div. man- 
ager and sales training director, will be 
responsible for ad sales. 


Alan Lobou . . from production man- 
ager, Reinhold Publishing Corp., to dis- 
trict manager for New York, New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, Architectural 
& Engineering News, published by 
Hagan Publishing Corp., Montclair, N. J. 


James B. McCuaig . . named Chicago 
regional manager, Iron Age Metalwork- 
ing International, published by Chilton 
Co., Philadelphia. He formerly repre- 
sented various other international pub- 
lications. 


William Klusack . . appointed midwest- 
ern sales representative in Chicago for 
Electronic Technician, Industrial Elec- 
tronic Engineering & Maintenance, and 
Electrical/Electronic Procurement, all 
published by Ojibway Press, Duluth, 
Minn. He was formerly with Davis Pub- 


lishing Co., Chicago. 


Canadian Controls & Instrumentation . 
published by Maclean-Hunter, Toronto, 
previously announced as an annual, will 
be published bi-monthly beginning in 
February, 1962. Black-and-white page 
rates are $395 for one-time; $355 for 
six-times. 


Raymond C. Clifford . . formerly Buf- 
falo, N. Y., district manager, named 
western sales manager in Chicago, 
Chemical Processing, published by Put- 


man Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Jack Morrison formerly president, 
Morrison Publishing Co., Crystal Lake, 
Ill., named associate publisher, Plant 
Management & Engineering, published 
by Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. Also, Floyd Smith, from account ex- 
ecutive, E. R. Hollingsworth & Associ- 
ates, Rockford, IIl., to Ohio district man- 
ager in Cleveland. 


William G. Feiker . . from New England 
and Middle Atlantic district manager, 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, IIL., 
to publisher of Hitchcock’s Wood Work- 
ing Digest, Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory and Grinding & Finishing. 
Thomas F. McCormish . . from market- 
ing director to marketing vice-president, 
Rogers Div., Cahners Publishing Co., 
Englewood, Colo., publishers of Design 
News and Electrical Design News. 


McCormish Zukauskas 
Herbert J. Zukauskas . . from sales de- 
velopment manager, Beckwith Machin- 
ery Co., Pittsburgh, to publisher, Con- 
structioneer, South Orange, N. J. 


Walter A. Christie . . formerly publish- 
ers representative, Dwight Early & 
Sons, Chicago, named midwestern sales 
representative in Chicago, Ojibway 
Press, Duluth, Minn. Also, the com- 
pany recently opened a West Coast 
sales office at 1145 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles. 


Evaluation Engineering . . is a new bi- 
monthly to be published beginning 
March, 1962, by A. Verner Nelson As- 
sociates, Chicago, which is headed by 
the former editor of Rogers Publishing 
Co.’s_ Electrical/Electronic Procurement. 
The new publication will have a con- 
trolled circulation of 10,000, going to 
engineers in the electronics field who 
evaluate materials and components. 


OA Business Publications . . publishers 
of Office Appliances and Business Auto- 
mation, have moved from Chicago to 
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We're a er in the 
machine tool industry, in need of a 
top-notch executive to head up our en- 
tire marketing-sales function. 

He will report directly to the Presi- 
dent, and will be responsible for (1) 
the development and supervision of our 
sales force and (2) marketing, includ- 
ing analysis, forecasts, planning, and 
budgeting. Must ve @ proven record 
in both personal selling and sales man- 
agement, possess working knowledge 
of engineering, blueprints, etc. Experi- 
ence in machine tool or metalworking 
industry not mandatory—but maturity, 
know-how, and articulate leadership 
are. 30% to 50% travel. Age 35 to 
50—early or mid-40s preferable. 

$15,000-$18,000 salary, bonus plan, 
and generous benefit program. Position 
can lead to Vice President-Sales. 


For confidential consideration of your 
qualifications, please contact our con- 
sultants, shown below. 

Write or phone Mr. Ebert: 
FREDERICK 
& COMPANY 
Management Ps ychologists 


205 W. Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone STate 2-3525 
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288 Park Ave., W. Elmhurst, IIl. 


J. Robert Spraker . . from advertising 
manager, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and 
Sun-Telegram, to Pittsburgh district ad- 
vertising manager, American Metal Mar- 
ket. Also, Edward F. Clancy, formerly 
district manager, Machine Design, named 
district sales manager, Metal Center 
News, published by American Metal 
Market Co., New York. 


Watt Publishing Co. . . Mount Morris, 
Ill., has acquired American Egg & Poul- 
try Review, Who's Who in the Egg & 
Poultry Industries, and American Mill 
Review from Urner-Barry Co., New 
York, John C. Taber, Urner- -Barry presi- 
dent remains as publishing director of 
American Milk Review, which will op- 
erate as a Watt subsidiary. 


Welburn K. Johnson . . from editorial 
staff, Fleet Owner, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, to public relations 
manager, McGraw-Hill’s Business Week. 


H. Burton Lowe . . appointed business 

manager, The Indicator, published by 
New York and New Jersey sections, 
American Chemical Society. He retired 

last March as publisher, Chemical Cata- 
log, published by Reinhold Publishing 
‘o., New York. 


Shopping Center Age . . is a new month- 
ly to be published beginning in January 
by Lebhar-Friedman Publications, New 
York. 


John M. Rodger, Jr. . . formerly Chicago 
sales representative, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, published by McGraw-Hill, New 
York, appointed to the Chicago sales 
staff of McGraw-Hill’s Business Week. 


Industrial Electronic Distribution . . is 
a new tabloid, semi-monthly published 
beginning with the November-December 
issue by the newly formed Mactier Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. Bryce Gray, 
Jr., is president of the company; Fred 
Hoctor, formerly advertising manager, 
Transitrol Electronics Corp., and Harold 
Short, formerly with Instruments Pub- 
lishing Co., are co-publishers. James A. 
Lippke, formerly managing editor, Elec- 
tronic Design, published by Hayden 
Publishing Co., New York, is LED editor. 
Also, Alton C. Copeland, formerly with 
Donahue & Coe, named editor, Media 
Fact File, Mactier’s semi-annual direc- 
tory of publication profiles to be pub- 
lished in July, 1962. 


Package Engineering Catalog . . will be 
published biennially beginning June, 
1962, by Angus J. Ray Publishing Co., 
Chicago, publishers of Package Engineer- 
ing, as a buying guide for packaging 
machinery, equipment and components 
products. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . has 
moved its St. Louis office from the Con- 
tinertal Bldg. to 7751 Carondelet. a 
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NEW rinest pecats EVER MADE 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough. 
Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, ovt- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for samples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 














POTENTIAL SALES MANAGER 


We want a@ young, energetic, resourceful 
man who can sell by presenting ideas 
logically and forcefully. This is a —— 
job with an Com- 
pensation: $9000 - $15,000. Territory: 
Detroit-Cleveland. R in fid 

Box 576, ¢/o Industrial Marketing, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17,°‘N. Y. 














WITH THIS BLACKMAIL BANK PROMOTION! 
Makes prospects take notice when you DE- 
f MAND their time to read your sales message 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Dy, MARVIC ADV. CORP. 
861-MM MANHATTAN AVE,» BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 











how to 
SELL 

the man 
from | 
missouri 


It’s simple . . . SHOW HIM with living 3-D 
pictures. Stereo talks a language every- 
body understands. 

In today’s demanding market, the com- 
plete, dramatic realism of full-color stereo 
carries your message as no other media 
can. Stereo is always seen—never goes 
into the wastebasket. Your prospect sees 
your product exactly as it is—be it buttons 
or bulldozers—and hears it speak with 
commanding authority. Design, color, tex- 
ture, all details and features are repro- 
duced with a “reach out and touch” real- 
ism that ‘“‘reaches out and sells”’. 


Put View-Master Stereo to work 
for you—write today. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE: View-Master 
product reel and hand viewer. Mail coupen to 
Sawyer's, Inc., Dept. 1, Portland 7, Oregon. 


EERSTE: Sera eee ed en ee 
A ee ee Lie ee 
Street 
City. Zone___ State. 
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‘ ADVERTISING VOLUME IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- number of issue per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 

out permission. All publications have ——e = Rpt re “Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 

te pe bine ple yO le Totals include all paid advertis- month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘“‘special feature’’ 
ual volume data are reported for some ‘‘over-size’’ publications. issues, which are not footnoted. oe 

Figures on bettom line are volume in terms of the publication’s type Weekly. by-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 

page size except for publication which do not sell pages. estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 


November / Volume —3.4 (in pages) under 1960 Year-to-date /Volume —8.8 (in pages) under 1960 
1961 1960 Page chang % chang 1961 1960 Page chang % chang 














Industrial 24,417 25,529 — 1,112 — 44 Industrial 261,987 288,506 —26,519 —- 9.2 
Trade 4599 4,618 - © =—04 Trade 55,070 — 5,431 —9.0 


Class & Profnl. 4010 4011 —- 1 — 0.03 Class & Prof'nl. 40,040 42,696 — 265  — 62 
1,054 1103 #— 49 — 45 Export 11,644 12468  +— 619 — 66 


34,080 35,261 
November Pages Pages-to-Date November Pages Pages-to-Date 


























404,166 —35,425 — 88 


— 1,181 ~~ $e Total 968,741 








Industrial Division ~ 1961 1960 1961 1960 Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) 22 34 280 302 Chemical Processing (12) 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 94 78 922 842 (7x10 units) 187 169 1495 1754 
Adhesives Age (12) 17 16 156 185 (Converted to 9x10 type page) 146 132 1163 1365 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) 13 26 223 395 Chemical Week (53) . 377 329 3613 3631 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ven- Civil Engineering (12) 62 65 780 843 
tilating (12) 76 78 827 847 Coal Age (12) _. 89 110 1232 1321 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 62 62 760 787 Coal Utilization (12) : 12 19 204 287 
Airlift (12) 30 32 397 451 Combustion (12) — a‘ 36 40 343 449 
American Boxmaker (12) 18 29 232 318 Commercial Car Journal (12) 210 245 1743 2000 
American Brewer (12) 26 26 279 296 Concrete Products (12) : 33 36 523 533 
*American Builder (12) 77 93 1184 149] Construction (26) (R) — 91 101 1480 1534 
American City (12) 151 152 1602 1665 ‘Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 176 155 2554 2582 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) 82 103 882 1029 ‘Construction Digest (26) (R) 243 216 2870 3047 
American Gas Journal (13) 39 26 444 387 Construction Equipment (12) 74 99 1054 1363 
American Machinist/Metalwork- Construction Methods & Equip- 
ing Manufacturing (26) 323 410 3526 4210 ment (12) ia 125 127 1595 1764 
American Milk Review (12) 70 64 789 953 Construction News-Public Works 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 87 92 704 744 Issue (26) (R) i 1423 1531 
Analytical Chemistry (13) 116 112 1240 1133 *Constructioneer (53) (R) = 2197 2544 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) Constructor (12) pie 35 46 527 620 
(7x10 units) 74 86 752 866 Consulting Engineer (12) _. 145 1479 1754 
(Converted to 934x123, type Consumer Packaging (12) 4] 57 483 599 
page) 46 5 Contractors & Engineers (12) 
Architectural Forum (12) 155 (7x10 units) 100 122 1576 1853 
*Architectural Record (13) 221 (Converted to 95x14 type 
ASHRAE Journal (12) 38 48 page) 52 63 818 961 
Assembly & Fastener Engineer- Control Engineering (12) 130 138 1380 1495 
ing (12) 65 Cutting Tool Engineering (12) 18 23 213 264 
Astronautics (12) 83 Dairy Record (52) _. 52 51 579 566 
Automatic Control (12) D 58 Design News (26) (7x10 units) 223 268 2479 2734 
Automation (12) (Converted to 10x10 type 
Automotive Industries (24) page) cae ; 156 188 1735 1914 
Aviation Week (53) Diesel Power (see Equipment Superintendent) 
Bakers Review (12) Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 40 31 358 387 
Bakers Weekly (52) (Converted to 9x12 type 
ons yaar sneenlpagh MB osaae Be (52) (R) “a ie se 2167 
; ; ixie Contractor ! 
ep erage _ Drilling (13) 97 85 949 1051 
Electric Light & Power (24) 99 111 919 1227 
Boxboard Containers (12) El : a eae 
eS nl ectrical Construction & Mainte 
Brewers’ Digest (12) nance (13) 142 158 1684 1925 
Brick & Clay Record (12) EDN (Electrical Design News) 
Broadcast Engineering (12) (12) (7x10 units) 209 1703 1556 
‘Building Products (12) (Converted to 10x10 type 
Business/Commercial Aviation page) 1192 1089 
(12) pee Electrical Engineering (12) 42 428 636 
Butane-Propane News (12) ~ sane South (13) (R) — 52 672 Baek 
lectrical West (13) (R) —— 61 723 §904 
vert a wap Electrical World (52) _. 2927 3506 
eramic Industry (12) El ; , 
: ‘ ectromechanical Design (12) 45 498 548 
Chemical Engineering (26) Electronic Design (27) (7x10 


Chemical & Engineering News units) ___ Pe : 357 4344 4846 

(S2) - - : (Converted to 101/¢x10 type 
Chemical Engineering Progress page) . : 296 2967 3310 
a g Electronics (53) ; 352 4129 4605 
Continued on page 168 
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ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS MAGAZINE 
EEM—ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


is 
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November Pages Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 


1960 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





Electro-Technology (12) 149 196 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
(12) 

‘Engineering News-Record (52) 

Equipment Superintendent (12) 
(formerly Diesel Power) 

Excavating Engineer (12) 

Factory (12) 

Fleet Management News (12) 
(1/9 page units) 

(Converted to 105x15 type 
page) (formerly Transportation 
Supply News) 

“Fleet Owner (12) 

Food Engineering (12) 

Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 

Foundry (12) 

Furniture Production (12) 

Gas (12) 

Gas Age (26) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) 
(41/2x61/2) 

Grinding & Finishing (12) 

Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing (12) 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest 
(13) 

House & Home (12) 

Hydrocarbon Processing & Petro- 
leum Refiner (formerly Petrole 
um Refiner) (12) 

Ice Cream Review (12) 44 

Industrial Development & Manu- 
facturers Record (13) 20 

Industrial & Engineering Chem 
istry (12) 93 

Industrial Equipment News (12) 
(1/9 page units) 

(Type page 10%/gx15}/) 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation (12) (1/9 page 
units) 

(C 
page) 

Industrial Packaging (12) 

Industrial Water & Wastes (6) 

(formerly industrial Wastes) 

Inland Printer/American Lithog- 
rapher (12) (formerly Inland & 
American Printer & Lithog- 
rapher) 

Instruments & Apparatus News 
(1/9 page unit 
(Converted t 
page) 

Instruments & Control 


117 
334 


349 
561 


676 716 6958 
Does not sell “pages” 


3134 
onverted to 93x15 type 
348 


295 


1387 
560 
4477 
530 
479 
1142 
351 


f= 
WOUW rh Ok 
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Knitting Industry 
Leather & Shoes (52 
Lighting (12) 
LP-Gas (12) 
Lumber Journal ( 


ly Southern Lumber J 


Lumberman and Wood Indus 
tries (13) 
Machine Design (30) 
Machine & Tool Blue Bc 
(4 v7) x6 Vp ) 
Machinery (12) 
Marine Engineering/I 
Materials in Design Engi 
(13) 
"Meat Magazine (13) 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 
Mechanization (12) 
Metal Finishing (12) 
Metal Products Manufacturing 


(12) 
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2131 


1514 
3946 


361 
447 
2240 


3623 
402 


1972 
991 
1118 
869 
1752 
592 
922 
436 


2246 
533 


1880 
752 
1975 
2414 
617 
349 


680 


Metal Progress (12) 123 

Metalworking (12) 57 

Metlfax (12) (33/gx47/g) 92 

Metropolitan Transportation (12) 13 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 
(26) (R) 171 

Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 114 

Milk Dealer (12) 77 

Milk Products Journal (12) 16 

Mill & Factory (12) 168 

Mining Engineering (12) 33 

Mining World (13) 37 

Missiles & Rockets (51) 145 

Modern Brewery Age (53) 4] 

Modern Castings (12) 47 

Modern Concrete (12) 45 

Modern Machine Shop (12) 

(41/2x61/) 2 
Modern Materials Handling (13) 
Modern Metals (12) 

Modern Packaging (13) 

Modern Plastics (12) 

Modern Railroads (13) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 
(7x10 ad units) 82 
(Type page 10}/.x15-5/16) 

National Petroleum News (13) 124 

National Provisioner (52) 151 

National Safety News (12) 63 

New England Construction (26) 

(R) 106 
New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 

page units) 

(Type page 10!/2x15-5/16) 
Nucleonics (12) 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) 

(R) 71 
Package Engineering (12) 81 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) 102 
Paper Industry (12) 44 
Paper Mill News (52) 92 
Paper Trade Journal (52) 200 
Paperboard Packaging (12) 74 
Petroleum Engineer (13) 212 


$578 
217 
104 


728 


§208 
979 


Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon Pr 


finer) 
Pipe Line Industry (12) 67 
Pit & Quarry (12) 142 
Plant Engineering (12) 164 
Plant Management & Engineer 

ing (12) 24 
Plastics World (12) 72 
Plating (12) 48 
Power (12) 135 
Power Engineering (12) 55 
Practical Builder (12) 132 
Printing Magazine (13) 100 
Printing Production ()2) 60 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 125 
Product Design & Development 

(12) (1/9 page units) 

(Type page 10x15) 

“Product Engineering (26) 
Production (12) 

Production Equipment (12) 
Products Finishing (13) (41/2x61/2) 
Progressive Arciitecture (12) 
Public Works (12) 

“Pulp & Paper (26) 

Purchasing (26) 

Purchasing Week (52) 

(101/4x141,) 

(Converted to 7x10 units) 
Quick Frozen Focds (12) 
Railway Age (52) 

Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12) 
Railway Signaling & Communica 

tions (12) 

Railway Track & Structures (12) 
Research & Development (12) 
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140 
86 
77 
13 


196 
89 
69 
27 

185 
30 
46 
73 
60 
37 
42 


207 
109 
64 
$563 
208 
134 


90 


126 
145 
63 


100 
688 


§223 
977 


68 
74 
94 
48 
102 
216 
83 
214 


cessing 


71 
150 
194 


25 
70 
91] 
148 
73 
102 


1400 
667 
880 
165 


2516 
1388 
895 
196 
1684 
399 
485 
987 
503 
464 
930 


2159 
1138 

663 
2277 
2781 
1113 


653 


Does not sell “pages” 


1415 
1729 

826 
1576 


7485 


Does not sell “pages” 


895 
5668 


883 
864 
912 
424 
968 
2053 
957 
2059 


1717 
920 
719 
188 


2586 
1484 
942 
239 
2082 
44] 
628 
971 
539 
491 
542 


2331 
1312 

739 
2276 
2718 
1188 


612 


1482 
1756 
867 


1624 
7638 


1038 
9962 


1100 
751 
981 
469 

1112 

2201 

1075 

2203 


& Petroleum Re- 


653 
1594 
1877 


296 
975 
528 
1551 
623 
1255 
997 
671 
1563 


3598 


“pages” 


2593 
1261 

261 
1126 
1518 
1377 
1572 
3154 


37 
61 
1] 
168 
326 
499 


0 
7 
] 


] 
l 
] 
] 


321 
44] 
749 


’ 


662 
1747 
2190 


336 
915 
575 
1824 
772 
1455 
934 
637 
1923 


3879 


2988 
1413 

344 
1150 
1658 
1395 
1446 
3535 


798 
1355 
1027 
1400 

426 

664 


350 
48] 
849 


Continued on page 170 





bless those 
reader preference studies 


we keep winning... 


but IRON AGE 
serves MORE than 
Corporate Management 





in metalworking! 


Many advertisers believe corporate manage- 
ment can twist the tail of their sales curve. 
Whenever they make a reader preference study, 
they separate results by functions. They check 
the figures in the corporate management column 
. . . note IRON AGE’s dominance. Result: IRON 
AGE carries more advertising (pages and dollars) 
than any other metalworking publication. 

Keep right on making your reader preference 
studies, of course. (We’re always happy to pick 
up the tab.) But please . . . check preference in 
all four categories: corporate management, pro- 
duction management, engineering management 
and purchasing management. 

Our editors strive for four-way balance. Our 
circulation controllers insist on four-way bal- 
ance. Our marketing people document the need 
of four-way balance. Can you blame us if we 
want all advertisers to use IRON AGE because it 
covers all four major buying influences in 
metalworking? 


IRON AGE «a chilton publication + 56th & chestnut streets + philadelphia 39, pa. 
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November Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Trade Division 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 





1961 1960 1961 1960 





Roads & Streets (12) 73 78 1088 1268 
Rock Products (12) 9] 98 1211 1376 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

(26) (R) 105 108 1456 1494 
Rubber Age (12) ‘ 91 116 992 1122 
Rural Roads (12) 27 16 294 219 
SAE Journal (12) 86 90 861 1052 
School Bus Transportation (6) (for 

merly School Bus Trends) - — 90 70 
Signal (12) 4] 33 387 354 
Southern Lumber Journal (see Lumber Journal) 

Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 104 108 1144 1256 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 

(52) (R) 345 381 4232 4470 
Space/Aeronautics (13) 191 200 2001 2491 
SPE Journal (12) 58 49 $52 553 
Steel (52) 430 414 4211 4825 
Street Engineering (12) 12 15 154 196 
Telephone Engineer (24) 115 114 1248 1285 
Telephony (52) 164 181 2067 2185 
*Texas Contractor (52) (R) he Sea 1685 1823 
Textile Industries (13) 102 109 1219 1531 
Textile World (13) 121 112 1267 1403 
Timberman (12) 49 54 627 686 
Tool & Manufacturing Engineer 

(13) 148 189 1587 1954 
Tooling & Production (12) 90 87 916 992 
Transportation Supply News (see Fleet Management News) 
Wastes Engineering (12) 25 14 293 321 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 55 65 722 754 
Water Works Engineering (12) 59 49 583 610 
Welding Engineer (12) Sl 58 594 689 
Western Architect & Engineer 

(12) (R) 11 196 168 
Western Aviation, Missile & 

Space Industries (12) (R) 

“Western Builder (52) (R) 
Western Construction (12) (R) 
Western Machinery & Steel World 

(12) (R) 91] 743 843 
Western Manufacturing (12) (R) 

(formerly Western Industry) 51 50 517 561 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) 39 63 425 588 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 63 83 728 911 
World Oil (14) 118 125 1396 1626 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 83 82 866 955 
Year-to-Date 

% change — $92 

Page change —26,519 Total 24,417 25,529 261,987 288,506 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 
1961 1960 1961 1960 





Trade Division 





Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 

frigeration News (53) (10!4x14) 101 
American Artisan (12) 63 
American Paper Merchant (12) 49 
Automotive News (53) 136 
Boating Industry (13) §321 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 112 
Building Materials Merchandiser 

(26) (formerly American Lum- 

berman & Building Products 

Merchandiser) 

Building Supply News (12) 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Edition (12) 

Executive Editions Combina- 

tion (13) ; 

General Merchandise Variety 

Store Editions (13) 

Grocery Editions (12) 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 

(7x10 units) - 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) 
Department Store Economist (12) 
Domestic Engineering (12) 

Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 

(6) (93/4x131/2) 

lectrical Wholesaling (12) 
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Farm & Power Equipment (12) 

Feed & Farm Supplier (12) 

Florists Review (52) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 

Gas Heat (12) : 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 

Glass Digest (12) 

‘Hardware Age (27) 

Hardware Retailer (12) 

Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor (12) : 

Implement & Tractor (26) 

Industrial Distribution (13) 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (12) 


40 36 501 553 
34 42 382 490 
330 3510 3680 
70 859 903 
27 418 422 
69 669 746 
60 762 749 
192 2388 2655 
120 1321 1780 


38 a4 520 593 
94 114 1236 1363 
169 176 1647 2022 
73 78 1091 1095 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News 


(13) (1/9 page units) 
(Converted to 105/gx15 type 
page) 
Jobber Topics (12) (41/2x61/2) 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning (12) 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) 
Modern Tire Dealer (12) 
Motor (12) 
Motor Age (12) 
Motor Service (12) (434x634) 
National Jeweler (12) 
Office Appliances (13) 


202 140 3099 2671 


22 16 344 297 
310 2538 2739 


40 a4 521 617 
24 24 333 333 
33 39 497 498 
116 1342 1519 
80 70 890 879 
117 1201 1292 
67 71 822 865 
116 118 1501 1535 


Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 


Wholesaler (12) 


23 34 364 453 


Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 
(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heat- 


ing Business) : 

Poultry Processing & Marketing 
(12) 

Progressive Grocer (12) 

Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
(12) 

Selling Sporting Goods (12) 

Service Station Management (12) 
(43/4x63/4) at 

Southern Automotive Journal (13) 
(R) 

Southern Building Supplies (12) 
(R) ee: : 

Southern Hardware (12) (R) 

Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 

Super Market Merchandising (12) 

Super Service Station (12) 

Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 

Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 


94 


4] 


46 
18 


79 
78 90 


4] 55 

45 53 

98 100 

34 49 

137 118 

67 59 
8 


Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist (12) 25 32 329 428 


Year-to-Date 
% change 9.0 


Page change — 5,431 Total 4,599 4,618 55,070 60,501 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 
1961 1960 1961 1960 





Class & Professional 





Advertising Age (52) (101414) 337 349 3766 3892 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(formerly Advertising Require- 

ments) : 66 74 661 659 
American Funeral Director (12) 66 67 675 668 
™American Motel (12) 7 54 809 729 
™American Restaurant (12) 48 64 548 680 
Banking (12) 57 76 723 784 
Buildings (13) 85 67 694 616 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Edi- 

tions (12) aac ; ; 64 69 579 539 
College & University Business 

(12) : 62 54 
Dental Survey (12) io 2 103 
Drive-In Management (12) 48 
Fast Food (12) — ; 48 
a 26 
Hospital Management (12) 53 
Hospitals (24) ceca ; 
“Hotel Monthly (12) . 37 





November Pages Pages-to-Date 
Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Industrial Marketing (13) 124 1242 1480 
Inplant Food Management (12) — 37 43 399 439 
Interiors (12) 120 159 1104 1230 
Journal of the American Medical 

Association ($3)... 602 517 5169 5736 
saw & Order (12) - 46 56 477 516 
Mayor & Manager (12) “(41/4x63)) 13 8 114 88 
Medical Economics (26) (414x634) 419 408 3802 4496 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) ... 111 106 1134 1173 
Modern Hospital (12) - 159 165 1661 1720 
Modern Medicine (24) (414x634) 461 455 4119 4650 
Nation’s Schools (12) - 117 133 1284 1368 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4- 5/16x7- 3/16) 99 95 1035 1020 
Overview (12) : 39 60 505 560 
Premium Practice (12) ; 51 44 852 797 
Restaurant Management (12) 84 78 814 923 
Scholastic Coach (10) 3 40 32 414 382 
School Management (12) ; 86 70 822 694 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 109 125 996 1054 


Year-to-date 
% change _ 6.2 
Page change — 2,656 Total 4,010 4,011 40,040 42,696 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 
Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Agricultura de las Americas (12) 33 41 445 456 
American Exporter (12) (2 

editions) _ 81 92 1167 1345 
Automobile International (formerly 

American Automobile) (12) 

(2 editions) mead 115 136 1529 1621 


November Pages Pages-to-Date 


Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Automotive World (12) (2 
editions) = 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 


ti a 

Embotellador 7) . 

™Hacienda (12) 

Hospital (12) j 

Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry International (12) 

Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 

Ingenieria Internacional Con- 
struccion (12) : 

Ingenieria Internacional Indus- 
tria (12) re 

International Management (12) 

Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 
(4-5/16x7-3/16) 

Petroleo Interamericano (12) é 

Pulp & Paper International (13) 

Reportero Industrial (12) (7x10 
units) 

(Converted ‘to 9x143/4 type pg.) 
(formerly Revista Industrial) 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 

(12) ; 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) 
World Construction (12) 
World Farming (12) 
World Mining (13) - 
Year-to-date 


% change — 68 
Page change — 819 Total l., 7 11,644 





FOOTNOTES 

‘Does not include advertising in special Western section. 

"Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May 
“Record Houses” issue, nor in the special Western Section. 

51961 year-to-date total includes 32 pages in Western section com- 
pared with 46 pages for same 1960 period. 

‘5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

53 issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

°2 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

12 issues 1961; 11 issues 1960. 

2 issues 1961; 1 issue 1960. 


°1961 & 1960 year-to-date totals include correction of advertising 
pages not previously reported in October. 

4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

"November 1961 volume includes 11 pages of regional advertis- 
ing, 3 pages 1960. 

November 1961 volume includes 2 pages of regional advertis- 
ing, 2 pages 1960. October 1961 volume should be 5 pages re- 
gional advertising, 4 pages 1960. 1 issue 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

'3) edition 1961; 2 editions 1960. 

1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of cumula- 
tive volume previously reported for November. 

October 1960 year-to-date volume should have read 1808. 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 

The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their November, 1961 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 

Publication November Total-to-date 
Advertising Age (52) (101414) ; 70 
American City (12) ; 124 
American Funeral Director (12) Seeks 102 


American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (26) : HERE 52 


Automotive News (53) irra 111 
Aviation Week (53) hh 424 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) S 56 
Chemical Engineering (26) eae 

Chemical & Engineering News (52) : 360 
Coal Age (12) . 61 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) ; i 223 
Construction Digest (26) (R) a 

Construction News—Pub. Works (26) (R) 36 
Control Engineering (12) , akincatin 65 
Electronics (53) PRA et LENSES 322 
Engineering News-Record (52) Otro Sie ead 359 
Florists’ Review (52) neath eee = siesta Ae acs 783 
Foundry (12) ; tite cis teats 98 
Glass Digest (12) : Lee 55 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4Ypx6Y>) ee 345 
Hardware Age (27) eee Tene RO 46 


~ 


Iron Age (52) 

Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) 
Lumberman (13) 

Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 

National Jeweler (12) 

National Provisioner (52) 

Nucleonics (13) : 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) - 

Paper Mill News (52) 

Paper Trade Journal 

Pit & Quarry (12) 

Power (12) __... e 

Printing Magazine (1 3) 

Progressive Architecture (12) 

Public Works (12) 

Roads & Streets (12) 

Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 


~ 


84 
69 
56 
22 
66 


—~ 
ON wVN VOR  OrnenntQnnNneN ouwnanon; @ 


67 
65 
Telephone Engineer (24) 74 
Telephony (52) 

Texas Contractor (52) (R) 
Textile World (13) —.. 
Western Builder (52) (R) 


Wood & Wood Products (12) 


_ 


95 
81 
618 
102 


wow 
oun 
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Index to Advertisers 





*Actual Specifying Engineer 

AIA Journal 

*Air Force/Space Digest 

*American Artisan 

*American Ceramic Society 150 
“American City, The 70 
American Exporter Publications 43 


*American Society for Testing Materi- 
als 160 


“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 133 


“American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 52 


“American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The 6-7 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 29 
“Ames Publishing Co. 4,5 
“Architectural Record 18-19 
*ASHRAE Journal 52 

A&SP Sales Promotion Almanac 164 

Associated Business Publications, The 122 
“Associated Construction Publications 55 
“Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week 68-69 


Bacon‘s Clipping Bureau 
“Breskin Publications 
Business Week 
*Buttenheim Publications 
Buyers Purchasing Digest 


“Cahners Publishing Co., Inc. 67 
“Ceramic Bulletin 150 
Chemical Week 139 
“Chilton Company 30-32 
“Chilton Pubiications _ 34, 169, 4th Cover 
Chusid, Frederick, & Co. 165 
*Civil Engineering 133 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 157 
*Coal Age 8-9 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

22-23, 26-27, 48 


“Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 48 
“Construction Methods & Equipment 73 
*Construction News 162 
“Constructor, The 

“Contractors & Engineers 13 
“Copp, Wm., C., & Associates 148 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The 


"Dodge, F. W., Corp. 119 
“Domestic Engineering 128-129 


*EEM — Electronic Engineers Master 
62, 167 


Electro-Technology «. S229 


*Electronic Products 167 
“Electronics 17 
*Engineering & Contract Record 161 


Factory 143 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 120 
Fortune Plant and Product Directory 33 
*Foundry 39 


Gardner Displays 28 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 21, 54 
*General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 46 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. 74 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 50-51 


Haas Display, Inc. 158 

*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 42 

“Hydrocarbon Processing & Petrole- 
um Refiner 50-5 


“Industrial Distributor News 

“Industrial Equipment News 

“Industrial Heating 

“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 4 

“Industrial Marketing 154-155 
Industrial World 43 

“Iron Age 169 
Iron Age Metalworking International 34 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 149 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 


“Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The 160 


MacRae’s Blue Book 151 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 25 


Marvic Company, The 165 
“Materials Research & Standards 160 
“Mayor and Manager 3rd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 158 


*McGraw-Hill Publications 8-9, 14, 15, 
17, 18-19, 36-37, 58, 68-69, 73, 139, 143, 
156 


“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


56-57, 124, 125 
*Metal Finishing 174 
“Metals and Plastics Publications, Inc. 174 
“Mill & Factory 26-27 
“Modern Concrete 63 
“Modern Machine Shop 21 
“Modern Packaging 127 
*Modern Plastics 47 
Moore, Joseph C., Publicist 165 
Morton Printing Co. 165 
Multi-Color Process Co. _ 165 


“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek : 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Package Engineering 38 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 162 
*Paper Trade Journal 11, 131 
*Penton Publications 24, 39 
Petroleum Publishing Co., The . 45 
“Pipe Line Industry 50-51 
“Pit and Quarry 2 
*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 2, 63 
Plant Engineering 134-135 
Plastics World 157 
*Power 14, 15 
Power Engineering 78 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. _ 2nd Cover, 136 
“Products Finishing . 84 
“Products Finishing Directory 54 
*Public Works Magazine 152 
“Public Works Publications 152 
*Purchasing Week 


Sales Prospector 165 
Sawyer’s, Inc. 185 
*Signal 148 
*Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 12 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. . 146, 147 
*Southam-MacLean Publications Ltd. 161 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 153 
“Sweet's Catalog Service : 119 


*T&DM — Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management 49 


Technical Publishing Co. 78, 134-135 
*Textile Industries 146, 147 
“Textiles Panamericanos 162 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, Bi 
“Thomas Register ae 1 
*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer, 
The centhes 


*United Press International 
U.S. News & World Report 


*Wall Street Journal eo 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
dustry 153 

*Western Architect & Engineer .... 158 

“World Oil ‘ 50-51 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ each. Quantity rates are also available on re- 
prints selling for 50¢, 75¢ and $1. (Illinois residents please add 4%, sales tax 
on orders of $1 or more.) Please enclose cash with orders under $2. 


R444 You can’t afford to advertise by the 
season. 

R443 How to judge business papers with- 
out actually reading them. 

R442 ‘Smooth curve’ price discount policy 
increases both sales efficiency and profits. 
R441 Eighteen tips for working with dis- 
tributors. 

R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. . 
R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? . 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why :don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today's industrial ad manager . . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey . . IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here's proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R419 Why case histories aren’t as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 


analysis—a must in 


R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 


R528 A basic guide to industrial packag- 
ing .. Gerald Stahl. 50¢. 

R527 A basic guide to marketing and ad- 
vertising to the defense market . . Jeanne 
E. Larson and William D. Stevens, and 
Thomas O. Woolf, Jr. 75¢. 

R526 A basic guide to measuring markets 
and setting quotas . . George Risley. 75¢. 
R525 A basic guide to training industrial 
salesmen .. R. A. Gopel. $1. 

R524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . James B. Strenski. 50¢. 

R519 A basic guide to preparing better 
sales literature . . Lyndon E. Pratt. 50¢. 
R518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin. 50¢. 

R517 and R520-523 A basic guide to writ- 
ing industrial advertising copy . . Arnold 
Andrews. (5 booklets sold as set at $1 a 
set). 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors 
. . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen 
. » William J. Tobin. 50¢. 

R513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pre-testing ads . . N. Bruce Bagger. 
50¢. 


R512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 50¢. 
R511 A basic guide to international adver- 
tising .. Braxton Pollard. 50¢. 

R510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . Etna M. Kelley. 50¢. 
R509 A basic guide to developing public- 
ity . . Bernard E. Ury. 50¢. 

R508 A basic guide to low-budget films. . 
Don Nestingen. 50¢. 

R507 A basic guide to developing and dis- 
tributing engineering handbooks . . Harry 
Baum. 50¢. 

R506 A basic guide to communicating facts 
and figures . . John James. 50¢. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company . . Charles E. St. Thom- 
as. 50¢. 

R504 A basic guide to better technical pub- 
licity . . Peter J. B. Stevens. 50¢. 

R503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 
50¢. 

R502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R501 How to change a trademark . . Sam- 
uel G. Michini. 50¢. 

R373 How to use readership research . . 
J. Wesley Rosberg. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products .. John W. Bohlin. 

R361 A basic guide to better press releas- 
es. 

R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy .. Paul J. Bringe. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations . Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. . 
Wroe Alderson. 

R350 A basic guide to selling at a trade 
show. 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion . . Ted Isaacs. 

R341 A complete guide to sales incentives 
. . R. C. Ausbeck. 

R340 A complete guide to holding an open 
house . . Russell R. Jalbert. 

R336 A complete guide to readership re- 
ports .. J. Wesley Rosberg. 





Quantity 











Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. (Ilinois residents 
please add 4% sales tax on orders of $1 or 
more.) 


R417 How to get along with your adver- Mr 
tising agency. 4 
R416 An inside look at defense advertis- Mrs. 
ing and selling. Miss 
R414 GE's direct mail—how the enormous Title 
job gets done. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

















Company 
Address 
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Examine the 


facts closely. Every ad- 
vertising dollar invested 
in METAL FINISHING pays 
off in dividends of more 
key executive attention. 
Remember, there is no 
waste circulation in 
METAL FINISHING. 


For as long as there has been more 
than one publication in the finishing 
field, METAL FINISHING has been the 
first choice of key executives — the 
men with buying power who pay for 
the privilege of reading this leading 
and authoritative publication. Smart 
advertisers who want to reach this 
selective, prime market use the prime 
publication — METAL FINISHING! 


READERSHIP 
where it counts 


Figures don’t lie . . . but do they present a true picture? 
Don’t be mislead by cost ratios or big circulation figures 
unless you’re sure of what they represent. You can be 
sure of this, however — when a publication is paid for, 
it is read .. . and by the right people. That’s why METAL 
FINISHING is the industry’s recognized technical authority 
since 1903. Because of its editorial vitality, renewals to 
METAL FINISHING have reached an all-time high! If you 
are interested in class, instead of mass, and want to ex- 
pand your sales in the world’s most important markets, 
METAL FINISHING’S NEW EXPORT ADVERTISING SECTION 
adds impact to its offer of readership where it counts! 
Get the facts on METAL FINISHING now (figures, too, if 
you like). 





Increase the effectiveness 
of your advertising by 
placing METAL FINISHING 
on your schedule! 


Take advantage of the editorial vitality 
and high standards of METAL FINISHING 
plus the annual GUIDE-BOOK-DIRECTORY 
which contains 754 pages of technical 
“know-how” and “‘where-to-buy’’ finish- 
ing supplies and equipment — a veri- 
table “‘library” on finishing and the 
friend of the Technical Engineer as well 
as the man responsible for the actual 
finished product. 


metals and plastics publications, inc. 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 


740 S| Western Ave, Los Angeles 5, Calif 
} 
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MARKETING AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avail- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


1201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Technical data sheets 


Information concerning specialized dis- 
tribution of technical data sheets appli- 
cable to manufacturers of automotive 
equipment, parts, and supplies, is con- 
tained in a brochure released by Auto- 
motive Industries, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39. 

Included in the brochure is a sample 
format of acceptable data sheets plus sug- 
gestions for amount and types of technical 
information to be included. 


1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper samples 


Sample and _ specification booklet on 
mimeo bond for offset and letterpress re- 
production has been released by Wausau 
Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis. 

Contained in this booklet are samples of 
the various weights in whites and six col- 
ors. A temperature conditioning chart al- 
so is included. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Petrochemicals’ future 


Detailed commentary on the present and 
future petrochemical market, types of com- 
panies involved, technological innovations, 
foreign competition, and regionalization 
trends, is presented in this 20-page report 
released by Chemical Engineering, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York. 

Also included in the report are produc- 
tion data for various types of petrochem- 


icals. 


1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Contractor selling 


A 28-page study which reflects the pur- 
chasing preferences, business activities, 
operational scope, and sales of installing 
contractor-dealers has been released by 





* Send for these free selling 


Refrigeration & Airconditioning Business, 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15. 

Also contained in this report are data 
on trucks per contractor organization and 
types and volume of equipment bought 
and sold by contractors. 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Defense market information 


Selected publications, periodicals, and 
organizations which supply information 
relating to the defense market are alpha- 
betically listed in a four-page bibliography 
produced by Data Publications, 1831 Jef- 


sake la <¢-tilal: 


trading areas, and statistical information 
on construction projects under way and 
construction projects proposed. 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Distributor market 


An 18-page study on the analysis of 
distribution in the industrial safety market, 
distributor sales policies regarding dis- 
counts and warehousing and types of 
products carried, has been released by 
Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rad., 
Cleveland 15. 


tools 


Also contained in this booklet are state- 
ments regarding sales help from man- 
ufacturers, why dealers add lines, and 
under what circumstances lines of mer- 
chandise are dropped, plus graphs show- 
ing how distributor salesmen are paid, and 
how many are employed. 


1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Northern Ireland analyzed 
An analysis of labor force, with infor- 


mation on costs, unionization, industrial 
development sites, government aid to for- 


Continued on next page 


ferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Business and financial publications 
which publish economic data related to 
the defense market, as well as studies of 
companies engaged in defense activities 
are also included in the report. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


— 6112 


send me the 


* Please print or type information below 


following 
research and media data 


1201 1202 1203 
1205 1206 1207 
1209 1210 


Please 





120G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Buying influence profile NAME 





1204 
1208 
1212 


Product designers in the original equip 
ment market are profiled in this 16-page 
survey report released by Sweet's Catalog 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 

Separate sections describe the corporate 
product design group, typical stages of 
product development processes, materials 
and services buying processes, and in- 
formation sources used by product de- 


TITLE 











COMPANY 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 


1213 1214 = 1215 








ADDR 
@ If you do not have a personal — 


subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S.. Canada and 
Pan-Americu, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 





CITY & ZONE 


signers. 


1207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian market 


“Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond March 15, 1962 


A statistical report on northwestern On- 
tario’s major market centers has been re- 
leased by Trade & Commerce, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 

Included in this 12-page report is a map 
featuring northwestern Ontario's principal 
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BUSINESS REPLY 
P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 








MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous pag 


eign companies, tax structure, tariff! advan- 
tages and overseas shipping facilities in 
Northern Ireland has been released! by the 
British Industrial Development Ciifice of 
the British Consulate-General, Chrysler 
Building, New York, 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Total marketing 


A definition of “total marketing’ plus a 
case history of an industrial company’s 
operation under such a plan is contained 
in a 16-page commentary published by 
Lippincott & Margulies, 430 Park Aive., New 
York 22. 


1211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Programmed sales training 


cial emphasis on sales training, has been 
released by Porter Henry & Co., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

The booklet shows, by example, how the 
“teaching machine,” used in the proper 
program “automates” teaching. 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New farm facts 


An eight-page statistical supplement and 
commentary to a previously published pre- 
liminary analysis of the current Agricul- 
tural Census has been published by Wild- 
tick & Miller, 1 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Based on the Census’ final figures, the 
supplement includes statistics and com- 
mentaries on product concentration, farm 
buying power, specialization and factors 
which influence sales to farmers. 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


cast of future sales of materials handling 
equipment from 1947 through 1965 are in- 
cluded in a market and media report pub- 
lished by Modern Materials Handling, 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 

Data are grouped by major equipment 
category, with sub-listings of the respec- 
tive equipment items in each classifica- 


tion. 


1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brand recognition study 


A 132-page annual audit of brand name 
recognition involving products sold in the 
electronics original equipment market, with 
data covering 96 product categories, has 
been released by Electronic Design, 850 
3rd Ave., New York 22. 

The statistical report is intended to 
serve as one index of specific companies’ 
existing product acceptance within the 
electronic OEM. 


A 42-page booklet designed to illustrate 
the principles of, and answer questions 
about “programmed teaching,” with spe- 


Materials handling equipment 


1215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Iowa industry 


Statistics on annual sales and a fore- 


What Iowa has to offer industry is con- 
tained in a 24-page booklet released by 
the Iowa Development Commission, 200 
Jewett Bldg., Des Moines 9, Ia. 

Included in this booklet is a 10-state 
industrial market table, tables on freight 
delivery time to major markets and com- 
mentary on the availability of raw mate- 
rials, power and fuel. 
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AS MUCH AS WASHINGTON? 


> STATE 





> LOCAL 


... advertise in 
> FEDERAL MA 0) 


On items other than defense, Federal, state and local governments spent 63 
billion dollars last year. 

The details: 

the FEDERAL Government paid out 11.34 billion dollars. 

STATE governments spent 17.66 billion dollars. 

LOCAL. (or town-and-country) governments spent 34 billion dollars. 


Local governments spent twice as much as state governments, three times as 
much as the Federal Government, excluding defense. 


The message here is plain: 


If you’re selling to government, don’t ignore the Federal Government, but it’s 
time you sold to local governments as well! And it’s far easier than you think. 
You can, for example, reach top men in town-and-country government 
through 


.+-Only this dynamic publication reaches 
10,289 mayors and managers in U. S. communities with populations of 1,000 
and more! Only this magazine is aimed exclusively at mayors and managers— 
the men who say the final “yes” or “no” to a buying decision. 
Reach another local 


... first publication in 
the law enforcement field. 8,717 police chiefs read Law and Order—that’s 
almost every police chief who counts in the country! Total circulation is now 
16,588 and still rising. 

Remember, local government spending is increasing at a much faster 
rate than Federal spending. Remember the impact that state and local budgets 
have on our national economy. Remember, last year state and local govern- 
ments disbursed 47 billion dollars for goods and services. This is a market 
you cannot afford to ignore. Cover it, at low cost, in The Municipal Group: 
Law and Order, and Mayor and Manager. Special combination rates avail- 
able! 


Reach the men who okay local spending 


MANOR ma OAD 


72 West 45th Street « New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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Why do A.I.’s readers need assistance? Sim- 


ply because they make critical multi-million: 


dollar decisions every day on the most com- 
plex products America produces. Therefore, 


more than 32,006 automotive manufacturing executives seek 








fPSL SPECIFICATION TABLES ON GASOLINE OMESEL AND SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 


Puta y.\ bah a 3 
INDUSTRIES 

" STATISTICAL 
ISSUE 























Ride into 
the 
$36 billion 
automctive 
market on 
A.I.’s reader 


assistance 
program 


A.l.’s special aids like: 1. Engineering reports. 2. Design Im- 


provement Planning Chart. 3. Data sheets for Total Impact 
Program. 4. Educational aids for in-plant training. 


5. Wall 


charts of engine specifications and other engineering data. 


6. Annual Statistical Issue. 7. Technical literature reviews 
and inquiry service. 8. Information retrieval index to articles— 
not to mention AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 24 times a year. 


“Passenger cars...trucks, buses and trailers 


aircraft, and missiles 


To advertisers seeking to capture their share 
of this $36 billion, 8 cylinder market*—A.|.’s 
Reader Assistance Program builds every-day 
acceptance of Automotive Industries. Your 


message here will go straight to very receptive people. 


MORE THAN JUST A MAGAZINE- 
A HIGH-POWERED MARKETING VEHICLE. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


ACHILTON PUBLICATION, 56th & Chestnut St., Phila. 39, Pa. 


. internal combustion engines...farm machinery...construction equipment...industrial trucks 

















